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A  Dated  Gandhdra  Figure. — By  ALFRED  WILLIAM  STI*ATTON, 
late  Principal  of  the  Oriental  College  at  Lahore,  India. 

[Alfred  William  Stratton,  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  died 
in  Kashmir  in  August,  1902.  The  MS.  of  the  "Dated  Gandhara 
Figure  "  was  presented  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  April  of 
that  year,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  author  wished  to  revise  it,  would 
have  been  published  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Journal.  It  is 
apparent  that  his  premature  death  prevented  thorough  revision  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  but  the  article  seems  well  worthy  of  publication 
both  as  a  contribution  to  science  and  as  a  memorial  of  a  promising 
scholar.  Dr.  Stratton  may  have  owed  his  position  as  Principal  of  the 
Oriental  College  at  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab,  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
of  English  blood,  but  native  worth  was  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
the  choice  of  an  American  professor  to  succeed  Dr.  Stein.  In  the  short 
n in--  that  elapsed  after  he  gave  up  his  chair  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  go  to  India,  Dr.  Stratton  had  already  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  task  assigned  him  and  given  evidence  of  his  ability  to  enter  suc- 
cessfully  a  new  field  of  work.  This  paper  is  the  first  fruit  of  his  lu-ief 
stay  in  India— as,  unhappily,  it  is  the  last. — ED.] 

\\IIH  Dr.  Vogel,  the  an -ha. -..l.-^ical  surveyor  of  the  Punjab 
Circle.  I  spent  a  few  days  last  April  [1901]  visiting  places  of 
arcli;n-i.h.._:ical  interest  intlie  YAsufzai  country.      In  Peshawar, 
Captain  NVateriiel.l,  tin*  Deputy  ('MiumU-ioner,  showed  us  some 
•  •a  of  Gandhara  sculpture  \\  hich  IK-  ha«l  recently  received  from 
1          ilda.     The  largest  and  altogether  tin-  MI..M  inter- 
esting of  these  wasa  figure  VON  much  like  the  <>ne  <liM-..> 

..IMIIC!     Dram    :il     >ikri   (ami    n«.\\     in    the    l.ah<  im). 


1  See  the  oote  at  the  end  of  the  article.— ED. 
VOL.  .\  l 
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which  has  bri'ii  snj.j.ose.1  to  represent  Ilfinti.  To  this  the 
newly-found  figure  was  mueh  inferior  in  execution,  but  a  dated 
in-cription  in  KharoMhl  characters  marked  its  importance  for 
the  determination  of  tin-  age  of  the  (Jamlhfira  work.  At  Dr. 
••!*>  iv«|uest.  Captain  Waterliehl  readily  consented  to  place 
it  in  the  Lahore  Museum,  where  it  now  stands. 

•  tain  Waterfield  was  unable  to  learn  in  what  position  the 
figure  had  been  found.  Dr.  Vogel,  however,  intends  soon  to 
examine  the  remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carsadda,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  discovery. 
The  only  inscribed  pieces  of  Gandhara  sculpture  hitherto  found, 
the  pedestal  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  an  excellent 
photo-etching  was  given  by  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  Iviii,  plate  x,  and 
the  pedestal  in  the  Lahore  Museum,  described  by  Biihler  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  xxv,  p.  311,  are  from  Carsadda.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  careful  search  there  will  bring  to  light  other 
dated  pieces. 

The  new  figure  is  cut  in  the  blue  slate  that  was  regularly 
used  for  the  sculptures  of  the  Peshawar  valley.  The  stone  is 
in  all  four  feet  three  inches  long,  but  nine  and  a  half  inches  at 
the  base  are  uncut  and  must  have  been  built  into  the  structure 
it  adorned:  traces  of  the  joining  can  indeed  be  seen.  The  back 
is  plain. 

This  figure  and  the  one  discovered  at  Sikri  evidently  deal 
with  the  same  subject.  In  each  of  them  there  is  a  child  on  each 
shoulder  and  one  at  the  breast,  and  each  of  the  children  on  the 
shoulders  holds  in  one  hand  an  object  which,  rudely  cut  in  the 
new  figure,  seems  in  the  other  to  be  a  pomegranate.  In  the 
new  figure  the  woman  (or  goddess)  holds  in  her  right  hand  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  to  which  a  vine-leaf  clings.  Whether  or  not 
this  would  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the  earth-goddess  is 
represented,  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  feature  not 
characteristic  of  Hariti. 

Alike  in  subject,  the  two  figures  show  little  likeness  in  exe- 
cution. In  the  earlier  figure,  of  the  children  on  the  shoulders 
each  holds  by  one  hand  to  the  mother's  head ;  the  one  on  the  left 
is  supported  by  the  slight  raising  of  her  arm  as  her  hand  rests  on 
her  hip ;  one  foot  of  the  other  is  placed  on  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  third  child,  which  she  holds  in  her  arm,  its  right  hand  cov- 
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ering  thr  nipple  of  her  riirht  l»rea-t  and   it-  face  turning  up\\ard 

in  a  natural  way.      In  thr  new  figure  tin-  children  mi  the  should- 

•:!\  .      Esp  -  -ially  unnatural  is  the  po.-itimi  of  the  one  on 

tin-  left.  ami    one  wonder-  how  it  can    maintain  it-  place  mi  such 

a  sloping  >«  at.      Tlu-   third  child    Imrie-  it-   head  in  the  mother's 

It,  \\hile  it-  hand-,  rai-f.l  al»o\r  its  head.  He  flat  against 

her  garment-. 

In  Koth  tiirure-  th«-  rhildivn  a  IT  unnaturally  -mall.  Imt  in  the 
new  mir  tlu-  di-proportion  i-  1'ar  ^reatcr  than,  in  the  mlu-r.  (  )nly 
in  tin-  way,  it  would  seem,  could  the  sculptm-  indicate  that  they 
children.  Their  heads,  nu>re«»ver.  are  small  in  ]>r<>|u»rtimi 
t«>  their  iHMlit-x.  di-tinctly  -mailer  in  the  new  than  in  the  earlier 
tiiruiT.  \\lu-ri-  in  the  ease  of  the  child  at  the  l.reast  the  head  is  of 
a  natural  size. 

There    i-    n.ithiu^   of   the   child-look    in   the  face  of  the  one 

whose  features  can    In-  dearly  seen  in  the  new  figure.      The  hair 

«»t'  the  mie  wh«»-e  face  i-  turned  away  falls  in  a  thick  mass  to  the 

.  waving  outward   after  a  fashion   that    mu-   sonu-tiuies  sees 

now  in  Lrn»wn  men. 

An    utter    lack   of    skill    is    shown    in    the    proportions    of    the 

an's  figure.     The  position  of  her  arms  is  stiff  and  unnatural. 

The  draping  of  the  outer  irannent  is  most  crude:   in  fact,  so  far 

as  I    know,   i  .....  tlu-r   figure    in    the    Lahore    .Mu-eiim    i-    in    this 

'  all   so  poor.      The  workman-hip  of   the  Sikri  figure   i^ 

di-tinctl\  .-an    l>e    little    doul>t     that     it     is   to    be 

assigned  to  a    much    earlier    period    than  the    one  found    at   ' 

sadda. 

In    the    earlier  t'lLrure    the    l.rea-t    to    which    the  child  din«:>  jv 

uncovered,  but    in   the  Carsadda   liirure.  arm-  and   l.reast   .-how 

designs  that  seem  t..  •  d  jacket.       \ 

-imilar   vrarment   ma\     In-  -ecu  in    the  -rated    figure    presented  by 

'id     Walker    to    the     I'.riti-h     Mu-eiim.     \\liirli     OOfTMpOndl 

'•  the     figure-         •       M        Mj.         The 

:-   another    p  .in!  nl>lance    l>.  tvveeil 

thes-  ':  '      •    airain   the  Q<  1,N    ,-,  ,MI  ,  ,.,  ,  i  ,,  ,,,. 

•  \\    thr  left  arm  i-  found  the    in-.-ript  imi  of    uhi<-h  mention 

has  been  made,     [t  is  in  two  lines,     The  charartrr-  in  the  : 

line  i-ac,     -lioi-t,  r  than    those   in    the    upper  line. 

the  r    hand,     l.ein-     in     ..rnirral     • 

thr-  I  tlu-  l.iwrr  end.  the  left  of    the  in-crij.tion, 
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the  surface  of  the  stone  has  been  slightly  cut  away,  luit  here 
also  in  continuation  «»f  the  upper  line  are  four  or  perhaps  five 
KharosthI  characters.  Unfortunately  the  surface  is  throughout 
uneven,  and  three  slight  depressions  running  parallel  with  the 
inscription  add  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  reading.  With  regard 
to  M-M-ral  of  the  characters,  especially  among  those  in  the  lower 
line,  I  am  in  doubt.  For  the  present  I  give  only  the  following 
tentative  reading  of  the  upper  line,  which  records  the  date : 

VASKA  EKUNASITASATIMAE  [or  EKANAVITA&AT- 
1MAK]  ASADASA  MASASA  4  BUDHAVARA 

The  sixth  is  one  of  the  uncertain  characters.  The  cutting  is 
not  of  the  same  depth  throughout.  A  pointed  stick,  following 
the  groove  in  the  stone  from  the  lower  right  hand,  stops  before 
reaching  the  downward  curve  on  the  left,  so  that  one  might 
believe  that  there  are  two  characters.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
read  vl  (navita  for  navati),  but  the  likeness  to  the  character  in 
the  inscription  found  by  Lieut.  Maxwell  in  1882  leads  me  to 
believe  that  it  should  be  read  si.  There  is  a  slight  depression 
to  the  left  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ka,  which  may  be  the  sign 
of  u. 

Then  follows  what  appears  to  be  a  single  character.  The 
curve,  however,  on  the  right  is  longer  than  on  any  ha  that  I 
have  seen,  nor  could  that  syllable  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
year.  I  accordingly  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  blending  of  ta 
and  $a. 

The  next  character  is  looped.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
believe,  that  it  is  ti.  On  my  impression  of  the  Twelfth  Edict 
of  Asoka  at  Shahbazgarhi  I  find  a  similar  loop  in  the  character 
at  the  end  of  the  second  line.  The  word  Satimae  is  clear  on  the 
inscription  of  Guduphara. 

Two  forms  of  sa  occur  in  the  first  line ;  a  third,  closed  as  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  is  probably  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
the  inscription. 

The  surface,  uneven  everywhere,  is  particularly  rough  in  the 
depressed  part,  where  only  one  line  is  engraved.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  meaning  is  very  difficult.  After  much  hesita- 
tion I  now  read  the  word  budhavara.  The  first  character  is 
more  like  va  than  la.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  second  there  is 
traceable  on  the  stone  a  slight  curve  to  the  left  which  cannot  be 
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seen  in  the  photograph :  I  judge  that  <///  is  intended.  The  third 
;tn«l  fourth  '•"  /•"  are  dear.  Keyond  these  there  is  a  distinct 
upright  cutting,  which  merges  into  a  shallow  curve  running 
uj. ward  t<»  tin-  left:  this.  I  judge,  cannot  belong  to  the  record 
•  •I'  tin-  date. 

It  tlu-  above  r« •; a. ling  is  correct,  the  figure  was  set  up  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  of  tin-  month  Asadha  in  tin-  year  179  (or 
191).  I  find  no  mention  of  the  lunar  fortnight  in  which  the 
reckonin<_:  was  made.  Tin-  month  is  now  reckoned  in  the  Pun- 
jab fnun  full  moon  to  full  moon.  This,  I  presume,  may  l>e  sup- 
posed to  have  Keen  the  practice  in  tin-  early  cent  uries  of  our  era. 
The  -late  would  then  be  the  fourth  day  after  the  full  moon. 

The  inscription  found  by  Dr.  Bellew,  at  Takht-i-Bahai, 
records  that  the  year  103  of  an  unnamed  era  fell  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Guduphara.  The  beginning  of 
this  era  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  or  later  than  the  year  57 
1'..  <  ..  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  reckoning  was  made  by  the 
Vikrama  era.  Nor  is  there  any  good  evidence  that  more  than 
one  era  was  referred  to  in  the  dated  inscriptions  of  the  (ian- 
dhara  country.  \\ '.-  may  yet  obtain  records  that  will  enable  us 
to  .leterniine  absolutely  whether  or  not  it  was  the  Yikrama  era 
that  was  adopted  in  these  reckonings. 

The  tirst  table  in  Si-well's  and  Dikshit's  "  Indian  ( 'alemlar " 
does  not  include  calculations  for  the  tirst  three  cent  uries  after 
Christ,  but  by  the  use  of  Professor  Jacobi's  thirteenth  ami  four- 
teenth tables  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Indian  Antiquary 
and  Sewell'>  and  DikshitV  third  table  it  may  he  found  that 
the  fourth  day  after  the  full  moon  of  A-adha  in  the  (expired) 
Vikrama  year  K'.t  (but  not  191)  fell  on  a  Wedm-dax  .  I  niuM 
add,  ho\\r\er.  that  I  am  not  at  all  Mire  of  tin-  correctness  of 
»ueh  a  calculation,  ».inee  the  result  «•  arrived  at  by  that  method 
for  later  \ear-  did  not  always  agree  with  the  calculations  «.f  the 
14  Indian  (  'alendar." 

Allow in«_r  for  all  the  iineertainly  there  is  in  tin*  record  of  tin- 
date,  it  may  s;1fel\  l.e  ^A\>\  that  tin-  \\ork  u:i^  e\eeiiled  not  later 
than  the  tir>t  half  of  t  lie  s,.,-.,nd  ,-ent  ur\  a  t !  er  (  hi'i>t  ;  that  IS  tO 
say,  earlier  than  the  \,-ar  '.'on  «,f  the  N'ikrama  era  Of  an  era 
nearly  coincident  with  it.  The  ti-uie  fn.m  Sikri  with  \\hich  it 
has  been  eiMiipared  must  ha\e  been  made  considerably  earliei'. 
If  this  18  SO,  '  3l  nart's  ai-'^unieiit  s  in  \\\*  discussion  of 
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the  age  of  the  Gaixlhfira  work  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  aiv 
iirined,  while  the  dates  assume*!  l>y  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  in  his 
art  irk-  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  l»rn«ral  must  be 
definitively  irivcii  up. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Percy  Brown,  curator  <>f  the 
Lahore  MiiMMim,  lam  able  to  send  the  three  photographs  that 
accompany  this  paper;  (I)  the  new  figure;  (II)  the  inscript  ion  on 
a  larger  scale,  from  a  plaster  cast;  (III)  the  figure  found  by 
Colonel  Deane  at  Sikri. 

LAHORE,  February  12th,  1902. 

fin  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stratton  dated  the  20th  March,  1902,  i.  e.  after  this 
MS.  had  been  sent  to  America,  Dr.  Vogel  describes  more  exactly  the 
place  where  the  above-mentioned  figure  was  found  as  being  Skarah 
Dheri  (or  Deri),  eight  and  one-third  miles  north  from  Carsadda,  which 
is  the  distance  (but  not  the  exact  direction)  mentioned  by  Cunningham, 
A.S.R.  ii,  p.  90,  from  Carsadda  ("  Pushkalavati  Stupa")  to  "a  small 
Stupa  where  Buddha  had  converted  the  mother  of  the  demons."  Dr. 
Vogel  adds  that  the  image  shows  some  resemblance  to  the  Lokapala- 
statues,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  Lahore  Museum  (Grimwedel2 
127)  and  another  "here  (at  Mardan)  in  the  Mess."  As  to  the  date.  Mr. 
Percy  Brown,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stratton  dated  18th  March  (1902)  says  : 
"  My  impression  is  that  that  inscription  is  not  contemporaneous  with  the 
figure  ;  it  has  been  added  later.  The  slightly  concave  nature  of  the  sur- 
face of  that  portion  of  the  statue  is  in  itself  rather  suspicious.  This  is 
always  found  in  inscriptions  that  have  been  super-imposed  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  get  a  suitable  surface  to  work  upon.  But  a  still  more 
convincing  fact  is  the  very  evident  sign  of  there  having  been  originally 
folds  of  drapery  where  the  writing  is  now  incised.  However,  the  date 
you  have  read,  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is  about 
the  date  I  should  have  reckoned  the  sculpture  was  carved,  judging  by 
the  other  specimens  in  the  Museum  ;  but  of  course  that  is  only  guess- 
work, whereas  your  date  is  conclusive.  The  inscription  may  have  been 
added  only  a  few  years  after  the  carving."  These  letters,  together  with 
the  original  MS.  of  the  article,  which  had  been  left  almost  untouched 
by  Dr.  Stratton  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  kindly  forwarded  by  Mrs. 
Stratton  to  the  editors  of  this  Journal  in  December,  1902.  The  argu- 
ment above  would  be  affected  by  the  modification  of  Guduphara's  date 
suggested  by  Bhandarkar  in  the  Journ.  Bomb.  Branch  R.  A.S.,  1900,  p.  27 
("  Gondophares  began  to  reign  in  155  A.D.")  ;  but  this  date  is  extremely 
doubtful.—  ED.] 
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Chronology. — \\\   K    WASHBURN  HOPKINS,  Professor  in 
Vale  University.    New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tin-  essay  is  the  third  installment1  in  the  series  announced 
in  this  Journal,  vol.  \\iii,  p.  109.  It  was  presented  to  the 
•  Y  at  its  annual  Kastcr  meeting  in  190*2,  but  in  the  Journal 
of  that  year  <>ther  publications  took  so  much  space  that  the 
editor*  thought  it  best  to  postpone  this  publication  till  the  n«  \t 
year.  In  tin-  interval  I  have  received  two  works  on  the  chron- 
ology of  India  touching  directly  on  epic  data.  They  are  of 
different  character.  The  first  is  the  Chronology  of 
///»////.  l»y  Mr.  Velandai  Gopala  Aiyer,  B.A.,  in  which 
are  discussed  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Yuga  and  the  date  of 
the  MahfiKhfirata  war.  Thi-  U  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to 
establish  the  date  of  the  war  as  beginning  Oct.  14,  1194  B.C., 
though  "  the  epic  was  cast  into  its  present  form  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  the  date  of  the  war"  (p.  98).  The  date 
1P.«  I  P>.(  .  i-  reached  by  a  series  of  eleven  converging  argu- 
ments, based  on  (1)  the  Vcdfifi«_ra  .J\-oti-.a.  which  points  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Kali  Yuga  as  approximately  1173  B.C.;  (2) 
a  statement  of  Gar-_ra.  which  points  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Yuga  as  neciirrinir  a  t'ew  years  before  11G5  B.C. ;  (3)  classical 
historians,  whose  ti^mvx  point  to  1177-6  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Yuga;  (4)  The  Malabar  era,  which  indicates  for  the  same 
t  1176  1-  '  >  detaiU  of  the  epic  which,  if  the  Yuira 

began  at  the  winter  Bolfltioe   preceding    1176  B.C.,  would   indi- 
cate 1194  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  war;  («',)  the   R&jatarafiginl 

tradition,  which  indicates  the  date-  of  tin-  war  to  he  about 
IP."  i  P..<  .:  ( 7)  a  statement  of  Aryal.hata  to  the  effect  that  the 
n  -  Ifaghi  in  Kali  L010,  i.  e,  lln-.'  !'>.('.;  (S)  the 
average  duration  of  Hindu  rci«rn<.  whi<-li  also  wouhl  indicate 
about  11.'.  B.<  .  a-  l.ein-  the  date  ,,f  the  war;  ('.'I  <  .arga's 
8tan/a  cited  in  the  lirhat  Saiiihita,  which  h  I  \.  \iii.  p. 


1  Compare  also  the  syntactical  paper  evolved  from  the  same  series  and 
pobUahed  separately,  AJP.  vol.  x.\i\.  p.  i  t. :  an<l  the  note  on  th<- 
subject  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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66)'  to  the  same  conclusion;  (10)  the  firsttyear  of  the  Brhaspati 
cycle  of  sixty  years,  corresponding  to  the  date  as  given  by 
Garga,  i.  e.  1194-3  B.C.;  (11)  a  stanza  of  the  epic,  fixing  the 
day  of  the  winter  solstice  occurring  soon  after  the  war,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  elements  of  the  Jyotisa,  would  indicate 
that  the  war  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1194  B.C.  The 
exact  day  is  then  deduced  from  other  epic  verses. 

A  glance  at  this  array  of  arguments  shows  that  they  fall  into 
two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  is  sought  the  date  of  the  Kali 
Yuga,  and  in  the  other  the  date  of  the  epic  as  based  on  the  date 
of  the  Yuga.  Important  as  is  the  general  contention,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  essay  only  the  latter  division  comes  into 
account,  and  in  this  division  only  the  arguments  numbered  5 
and  .11  above.  These  points  will  be  briefly  considered  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  but  I  have  thus 
outlined  Mr.  Aiger's  contention  in  advance,  that  their  bearing 
might  be  understood.  In  regard  to  the  whole  theory  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  the  conclusion  that  tradition  points  to  the 
twelfth  century  as  the  date  of  the  Bharata  war;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  details  of  the  epic  should  be  considered  as  based 
on  tradition  rather  than  as  furnishing  it,  and  that  this  tradition 
referred  originally  to  a  great  Bharata  war  rather  than  to  the 
special  Pandu  war  with  which  the  epic  really  has  to  do.  That 
the  heroes  of  the  present  epic  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C. 
seems  to  be  historically  impossible,  if  for  no  other  reason  at 
least  for  this,  that  the  Pandus  as  such  are  unknown  till  long 
afterwards. 

Of  a  very  different  sort  is  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  epic 
epochs  and  eras  deduced  from  a  general  theory  of  Hittite  and 
Akkadian  supremacy  in  pre-historic  times  by  J.  F.  Hewitt  in 
his  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Myth-making  Age,  which  is 
the  second  work  referred  to  above.  A  few  examples  will  suffice 
to  show  the  character  of  the  "chronology"  evolved  out  of  a 
symbolic  interpretation  of  the  epic:  A  year  of  eleven  months 
and  another  of  seventeen  months,  divided  into  seven-day 
weeks,  are  discovered  to  be  latent  in  the  fact  that  the  Kurus 
have  eleven  and  the  Pandus  seven  aksauhinis  (armies),  inter- 

1  Compare  the  argument  as  reported  in  the  Secretary's  correspondence 
in  the  Proceedings  for  April  1903,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  half  of  this 
volume  of  the  Journal. 
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p  iv  ted  as  4t  monthly  revolutions  of  the  axle."  The  eldest  Km  u 
was  Duryodhana,  who  brayed  like  an  ass  at  his  birth,  thus  show- 
inir  liini  to  be  the  son  of  the  divine  (epoch-making)  three-legged 
ass.  I>iir\ odhana's  car  was  <lrawn  l»y  mules,  "thus  showing 
him  to  helong  to  the  race  Imni  t'nun  the  union  of  tin-  sun-horse 
an.l  uss."  The  thirteen-month  year  WM  Im.ii^ht  to  India  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  Kansa.  Kansa  is  the  same  as  Hansa,  the  goose- 
•_r"d  of  the  Ugro-Altaic  Finns  (Ugro  is  Sk.  /////•»/);  so  Su-l>hadra 
means  the  Su-bird,  Su  is  Akkadian-Egyptian  Khu  (mother-bird). 
Tlu-  epic  shows  all  the  changes  from  the  pole-star  epoch  to  the 
solar  epoch  of  reckoning.  The  year  of  seventeen  months 
ended  and  the  eighteen-month  year  began  at  the  epic  sacrifice 
of  the  (sun-)horse,  10,200  B.C.,  and  the  eighteen  books  of 
the  epic  symboli/.e  the  eighteen-month  year  (of  twenty-day 
months),  whirli  was  the  outcome  of  the  Pandus'  victory.  This 
was  tli.  year  which  was  taken  from  India  to  Mexico  in  the 
liroiize  Age.  The  epic  is  an  allegorical  history  of  India  from 
the  Neolithic  to  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  represents  the 
period  of  the  years  of  eleven,  fifteen,  thirteen,  and  seventeen 
months  each.  Parthas  (sons  of  Prtha)  are  Parthians.  Despite 
the  date  of  the  horse-sacrifice  at  which  he  is  present,  Yudhi- 
sthira  himself  was  born  in  May,  12,200  B.C.  Here,  as  the 
Named  author  sorrowfully  admits,  "there  is  a  difficulty" 
about  the  exact  date  !  Hut  that  Kama  is  the  " horned  lunar- 
solar  god  of  the  three-year  cycle,"  and  that  GandharT  (from 
//'///,  'land/  and  *///.//•/.  'wetter')  is  the  LToddcss  I  )hart  i,  the 
star  Ve#a,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Vulture,  now  Lyra, 
which  was  the  pole-star  from  In, 000  to  8,000  B.C.,  admits  not 
eren  of  an  interrogation  point.1  The  reader  will  readily  see 
why  a  modest  study  like  mine  can  dispense  with  any  discussion 
of  such  conclusions  as  thes,-,  interest  in--  as  they  are.  I  turn 
DOW  to  a  Study  of  epic  chronology  l.a-rd  not  on  fancy  but  «m 
facts. 

NEGATIVE   TIME;    INDEFINITE  PERIODS. 

«."d,as    <ireat    Time,   Mahakala.    a    late-epic   epithet  of   Si\a, 
and  as  All-time,  is  also  Not  -t  hue.  ///-./A/.v  cd  'HI  dutk&fah 

eva  ca,  xii.  285.  II:;   (after  "/."/<>//  k.Hknt.ih  /•</////;  cf. 
1  Hewitt,  op.  ctt..  pp.  809  f.,  337,  874,  426,  529,  561  f.,  580,  587. 
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Mfiit.  Up.  \i.  15),  or,  otherwise,  the  destruction  of  time  in  the 
reabsorption  of  the  universe,  /*/v/////? ///?/•//.•  though  elsewhere 
(/,..-.  > •//..  </,-, ,//  /-,}//>,  p.  182)  Time  is  the  destroying  Lord.  As 
with  space,  the  word  antara,  interval,  when  in  negative  form, 
expresses  negative  time,  "there  was  no  interval,"  etc.  The 
word  itself  is  combined  with  "winking,"  in  a  colloquial  form. 
Thus,  //////». *,~i,,t,i,'tn,,i~it,;  na,  "in  the  measure  of  a  wink's  inter- 
val" (space  of  a  wink),  vii.  98.  37,  etc.  The  wink  is,  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  (expressly),  cciksHi-iiimesamatrena,  xii. 
3*21.  11;  i/iii'<i<f  ///-x ////////  .y '?///,  xiii.  100.  41;  aksnor  nimesttnul- 
tr>,i<(,  vii.  51.  17;  and,  as  with  us,  it  may  be  cut  in  half, 
though  the  latter  phrase  is  rare,  nimesardhdt,  "  in  half  a  wink," 
viii.  25.  13 ;  madhydhne  vdi  nimesardham  (tisthasi  tvam  divd- 
kara),  "at  noon  (O  sun,  thou  standest  still)  half  a  wink," 
xiii.  96.  G.1  More  common  than  "half  a  wink"  is  muhurtakam^ 
which  in  colloquial  language  as  diminutive  of  muhurta  (muhuh 
=  mox)  has  no  reference  to  hour  but  means  a  little  time,  tusnim 
asm  muhurtakam,  R.  vii.  13.  15,  Gorr.,  but  not  in  Bomb.  ed. ; 
Mbh.  i.  133.  2,  tistha  tdvan  muhurtakam,  "stop  just  a  moment." 

In  xiv.  48.  2  and  3,  a  moment  is  expressed  first  by  a  breath- 
ing, ucchvdsamdtram,  and  then  by  a  wink,  nimesamdtram,  both 
being  followed  by  api,  as  marking  the  shortest  time  (at  death, 
antakdle) ;  in  v.  79.  20,  by  lavasah  ksanasas  cd  'pi. 

The  indefinite  non-technical  nature  o'f  these  terms  shows 
itself  in  the  exchange  of  nimesa  with  wimesamatrena,  for 
example  in  xii.  313.  6;  and  in  the  phrase  muhurtam  iva, 
"momentarily,"  compared  with  muhurtam  sahyatam^  "a  short 
time,"  ib.  319.  9.  The  muhurta  in  iii.  297.  7  appears  with 
vela,  period  of  time,  as  well  as  ksana,  another  indefinite  word 
for  moment.  The  eighth  muhurta,  noon,  kutapa,  is  called 
abhijit  and  is  mentioned  by  this  name  in  R.  Gorr.  vi.  112.  70; 
but  the  corresponding  passage  in  Mbh.,  iii.  291.  66,  has  only 
the  day  and  asterism.2 

1  Compare  Vas.  xi.  36 :  divasasyd  '§fame  bhdge  mandlbhavati  bhdska- 
rah,  sa  kdlah  kutapo  ndma  (see  the  next  note).    So  (epic)  vii.  99.  1, 
where  the  sun  ' '  goes  slow  as  it  turns  in  its  course  (at  midday)  to  the 
west." 

2  In  xiii.  64.  27  abhijita  (yoga)  is  mentioned  as  the  twentieth  lunar 
asterism  ;  the  same  word  occurring  in  i.   123.  6  in  the  other  sense  of 
abhijit,    the  eighth  (noon)  hour:    dindre   candrasamdyukte   muhurte 
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Tin-  rlisjht  of  an  arrow  also  measures  a  short  indefinite  period 
of  time  (as  the  stick-ca>t  measures  space).  Thus  in  xii.  29H.  32: 
imtprap&tomdtram  ///  xy»  //•.«;////..//»  /•»////,  *////•/./,  "sensual  pleas- 
ure is  -aid  to  be  (short-lived  as)  the  measure  of  an  arrow's  flight"; 
ib.  321.  11,  laghvcMtragatig&minl)  "going  the  pace  of  a  light 
arrow",  i.  »•.  in  a  moment;  ib.  328.  30,  yutl»~i  A////'////  gvtnacyu- 
t.i,,,  (</_,/,//,/,//,,),  (>wift)  "as  a  cord-sped  arrow." 

But  as  the  indefinite  sense  of  ///'///»  -y  is  lost  in  the  formal  time- 
table, so  with  other  small  divisions.  In  v.  109.  4,  as  typical 
di\  isions  are  named  the  //•////  and  A//-//;  the  former  being  joined 
with  /-"A7,  portion,  /-.y//////,  glance,  and  nimesa,  wink,  as  "hairs 
of  Time,"  in  xii.  322.  25.  Of  these,  /-.y//////,1  etymoloirieally  mean- 
ing  a  "look"  or  "glance,"  is,  like  //////<.  y/,  a  moment,  and  so  a 
moment  of  leisure  (X-.y/////,  "at  leisure,"  ii.  13.  45),  whence 
comes  a  name  for  the  giver  of  leisure,  Night,  /,•*•»///</»  A/.  a  late 
word,  found  in  viii.  1.  8.  Characteristic  of  the  later  didactic 
e|.ir  is  the  fact  that  it  uses  the  ending  /•////•»/  as  an  independent 
word,  friii  i/  n~itn~i(ii/  ///*o.y/v/-//  tena  /><~//><~r>/  vimucyate,  in  the  jar- 
gon of  this  period,  xiii.  136.  11. 

'I'  ime-periods  casually  mentioned  or  enumerated  in  various 
passages  of  Santi,  \ii.  137.  21;  227.  97  (repeating,  as  a  section, 
224)  and  also  xii.  166.  14,  do  not  present  the  ordered  progression 

of    tin-    timr-tuMr.     Itllt      juxtapose    /,-//.y////7,    /•«//*/,    ///////T//V//.    »///•»/. 

r&tri)  /<"•"  (Itcfoic  niontli.  half  month,  season,  aeon,  year);  or 
,il,nr<~iti'ii.  niontli.  /-x'///'/,  /w\///,7.  A//-//,  /w/,7  (all  aOOM  followed 
by  xiin>i>'>if<i;/<iti  !/<ilt  L-i'tlo  I'l-iliUiii'n  /•///•////  //.%•/'/•'»  i/'itli<~i,  "Time 
adds  n|i  days  etc.  as  a  usurer  adds  up  his  increase,"  227.  97); 
or.  in  the  order  ••!'  rival  ion.  year-.  aea*OD8,  imniths,  half  months. 
and  /,-.y////'/.v.  In  ii.  11.  37  (also  late),  <//><7  is  noin.,  as 
above. 

The  lava  i-  a  l»it  (saktupratthalava,  \iv.  90.  115),  or  minute 

••rut  "  of  time.  r..rrexjM,nilin^  lonxdy  t«»  our  minute  in  ordinary 
speech.      <".d  jx  pi-ai-ed  a>  all  time  in  i.  '^A.    1  \. 


././/i////;/»//i  •  N  ///•//••  /////•""/  pfli*9<    -t.f.ii/it,  .    Ban 

fiindra  is  the  antei-ism  •///•  .-//•»?  an<!  »»»»/////"?/•//«•  surye  is  "at  midday." 
Compare    I          I  /'n»iatam  ivti  'ilitfimn.  "like  the  midday 

-iin  "   .m.-trirally  alt.-iv,||. 

1  So  too  tli--  r..m|...im«l  "t  tin-  irord,  oW  every  moment,  too 

iinirli.  i.  78.  9;  100.  60;  xii.  80.  i1'.-  Compare  a  nvakpim  in 

the  advi-ri'i:il  n-<   in  /  in  a  glance"  (moment). 
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innln~irt*l#    //////'  x    //•»///'/    r,l    f  /',(/;/    hi,',  is    fi',1,,,    f,,,,,,!/,    kxillUlll 
//•»///,    hiil,nln.<i  tr.n'n   rn   /w/,/   kilstlifl   t  rut  is  ////////, 

///»/'/  is  a  poetical  equivalent  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
month,  and  '/•"/'/  is  a  fractional  bit  of  time.  The  //////////•/,/.  in 
ordinary  language  a  moment,  in  the  formal  time-table  of  the 
epic  is  an  hour  of  forty-eight  minutes.  "  They  say  that  in  the 
evening,  purvardtra,  the  twilight  hour,  ///////r//v^,  except  for 
eighty  lavas,  is  devoted  to  demons,  the  remainder,  .sv.y////  ////  //<//,' 
to  men,"  i.  170.  8-9.  Another  passage  states  that  "after  mid- 
night" is  the  time  when  demons  roam  about:  rdtrdu  nislthe  tv 
d/t/il/e  gate  lrdhasamaye,  nrpa,  pracdre  purusdddndm  raks<ix<~ii'n 
ghorakarmandm  ,  iii.  11.  4.  The  former  passage  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  i.  154.  22,  which  says  that  the  whole  twilight, 
fiin'iidhya,  is  rdudra  muhurta.  Besides  the  rdudra,  after  sun- 
set, muhurte  ramyadarune,  iii.  1.  45  (both  "  fair  and  horrible"), 
the  noon  hour,  abhijit  (kutapa),  above,  and  the  brahma  mu- 
hurta, the  hour  before  sunrise,  are  mentioned,  xiii.  104,  16  (= 
aparardtresu,  "at  the  end  of  the  night,"  ii.  5.  29). 

Little  can  be  learned  of  the  relative  length  of  these  periods  as 
mentioned  generally  in  the  epic.  They  appear  to  be  designations 
of  short  times  as  indefinite  as  twinkling  and  moment.  Nor  does 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  other  places  help  in 
this  matter,  for  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  precedes. 
In  xiii.  14.  185,  the  order  is  day,  half  day,  muhurta,  ksana, 
lava;  and  ib.  395,  naksatrdni,  grahah,*  masardhamasa  rtavo 
rdtrih  samvatsardh  ksdndh,  muhurtds  ca  nimesa£  ca  tathdi  'y« 
yugaparyaydh.  The  "  year,  season,  half  month,  day  and  night, 
ahordtra,  kald,  kdsthd,  mdtrd,  nuihrirtti;  lava,  ksana,"  make 
the  list  of  xiii.  159.  32,  which  brings  in  the  mdtrd,  mora.  This 
is  found  also  in  xiii.  17.  141  f.,  where  the  list  is  season,  year, 
month,  half  month,  paksa  (Siva  as  "number-effecting,"  sam- 
khydsamdpanah,  is  explained  by  N.  as  effecting  samkrdnti  and 
the  new  and  full  moon  days),  kala^  kdsthd,  lava,  mdtrd,  mu- 
hurta, day,  night,  ksana. 

Besides  being  an  astronomical  period  or  course  (of  the  sun), 
as  in  xii.  51.  15,  the  kdsthd  (copied  from  Katha  Upanisad,  iii.  3, 

1  Compare  (tad)ahahsesam,  xiii.  19.  101  ;  20.  9. 

2  Compare  xii.  285.  128,  where  also  meghakala  is  mentioned  (samvarta- 
kabaldhakah)  and  the  yugdvarta,  144-152  (see  below). 
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.til  /WX//M/  til  i»ir<~i  ;/«/////  )  is  found  in  a  non-technical  sense  in  xiii. 
1'i.  .">;,  ///<///'/  t&parama  /wx///,7  i,  /,,,',<  x,?  /,///•<////,/  /•/////  .  .  .  ///»///'/  x*/ 
imrmml  //«/////.  The  Upanisads  otherwise,  it  may  be  remarked, 
lia\<-  the  list,  day,  night,  month,  year,  /-//A/  ////////'//•/////  /.wx/7/r/x 
<•",  l»ut  imt  till  Mahanar.  i.  8. 

DEFINITE  DIVISIONS. 

Nevertheless,  the  pseudo-epic  has  its  regulated  time-table,  xii. 
12  f.  It  is  in  a  lone  tristubh  stanza,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  poem  at  a  period  later  than  Maim,  whose  general 
scheme  is  followed,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  the 
ej.ir  agrees  in  detail  with  the  later  Puranic  view  rather  than 
with  Manu;  rx<  -riling  the  latter  also  in  exactitude.1  It  is  as 
follows  (se.  ;/"//<///'/,  "one  may  reckon"): 


15      nimesas  make  om> 

30        /Y/.V//M/X  "          " 


30       ///////  T//V//X  4t        ll    day  and  night 

30      days  and  nights      *'       "    month 

12      months  "       "  year  (of  two  semesters,  ctyane). 

.MauuV  account,   i.  «I4,   differs  from  this  in  ascrihing  to  the 

/  (iLrhttcn  ttf/nniiftt,  instead  of  the  epic  and  Puranic  (VP. 

7)  fifteen;  nor  does  the  law-book  add  to  the  thirty  Av/A/x 

that  make  a  i,»ili>i  rt«  the  epic's  one  tenth:  trin$atkala$  <•<?  '/•/' 

//  I,,II>,H   n«ihi~ir1<>  l>li'~l<l>ll,   /v/A?////  *A/x'//y//</x  /•//    i/.il,   xy///. 

.According  to  this  table,   the  r»tmefa  is  about  one-fifth  of  a 
second;   tin     /,w.s///r/,   about  three  seconds;  the   /<//,/,  about   a 

minute  and  a  halt';  and  the  /////Ar//v//,  just  forty-ci.irht  minutes. 
(  >n  /-./A/  as  a  fraction,  SIT  tliis  .l.mnial,  \\iii,  j>.  135.  F«-i-  a 
calculation  of  timc-.livisions,  S*M-  si;.  \ii.  :>.  2.  1-5.* 


1  But  it  differs  from  that  later  division  (not  recognized  at  all  in  th« 

I  >    uhi.-li  tli.-  Hindu  hours  and  minutes  are  exact  I  >    in\.  rted  as 
«-,,ni|,;ir«-.|  with  OO1B,  that  i-  (instead  of  a  «i.i\  ->t   twenty-four  hours  of 
sixty  minutes  each)  a  day  of  sixty  hours,  natfls,  gha(ikns.  <>t  t\\>  m\ 
i.'in  iiiiiiiite8each(a/i"/-«i//v///  .xr/.s7/f///<^/A-a/<////-.  N.  t,.  n.  ll.  88). 

Tlii-  r.r.ihniana  recoKm/'  -  half  -months  of  fifteen  days,  twelve  and 

tliirt.-.-n  in.  .nth-:  tin-.-.-.  ii\,  .  ^\.  .  i  id  «e  ven  seasons,  i.  8.5.8f.;  ii.  2.  8.26  f., 

lli'  table  (referred  to  above)  in  the  twelfth  book  (cf.  x.  4.  8.  8)  has  the 

'""/'rirfaasabove,  onethittn  th  <>f  a  day  ;  an«l  tin-  niine$a;  but  this  is  cal- 
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But,  before  proceeding  with  the  greater  divisions  of  time 
added  to  the  table,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  in  more  detail 
the  last  three  divisions  of  the  scheme  already  givm. 

DAY    AND    NIGHT. 

Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans'  view,  nox  ducere  diem  videtur. 
The  Polynesians  and  New  Zealanders  to-day  always  count  by 
nights,  and  the  Babylonians  originally  made  the  whole  day 
begin  with  the  evening.  According  to  the  Yedic  views  repre- 
sented by  the  Brahmana  period,  AB.  viii.  15.  2;  SB.  ii.  4.  2.  3; 
x.  6.  4.  1,  and  by  MS.  i.  15.  12,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
night  was  the  norm  of  time.  It  is  true  that  night  generally 
precedes  when  days  and  nights  are  mentioned  together,1  but  on 
the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  space,  dyavah,  time  is  reckoned 
as  "days"  in  RV.  iii.  32.  9,  "nor  days,  nor  months,  nor  years" 
(harvests).  Yet  since  we  find  also  "nights  and  years,"  iv.  16. 
19,  and  this  view  prevails,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the 
more  primitive  Aryan  norm  of  short  times.  It  is  the  Avestan 
method  of  measuring,  and  Dr.  Boiling  has  lately  shown  that  in 
Homer  also  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset.2  How 
long  such  a  method  may  continue  under  favoring  circumstances 
was  well  known  a  few  years  ago  to  the  boys  of  New  England, 
whose  weekly  holiday  ceased  sharply  as  the  Sabbath  began,  at 
sundown  on  Saturday! 

In  the  great  Hindu  epic,  an  inheritance  of  stereotyped  formu- 
las somewhat  affects  precedence  in  the  phraseology  of  the  poets, 
who  use  ahQratrat,  divdratra,  but  also  rdtryaham.  Generally 
speaking,  night  is  the  favorite  word  in  compounds  such  as  tri- 
ratra,  saptaratra,  da$aratra  •  but  the  alternate  forms  are  used 
as  well,  ekaha,  saptadina,  etc.,  and  the  same  passage  may  give 
precedence  to  both  words,  as,  for  example,  in  xii.  124.  16,  eka- 
rdtrena,  tryahena,  saptaratrena,  prthivlm  pratipedire.  ' '  Sev- 
eral days "  is  sapta  ''py  ahani,  i.  92.  15,  and  ni$anisam  and 

culated  otherwise,  as  a  subdivision  of  k?ipras,  etarhis,  idanis,  and 
breathings  (=nime8as),  arranged  in  multiples  of  fifteen.  Here  the  year 
has  three,  five,  six,  or  seven  (Vedic)  seasons  ;  twelve  or  thirteen  months  ; 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days ;  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  muhiirtas ; 
etc.  On  the  sixty-hour  division  in  the  Rig  Veda,  see  Zimmer,  AIL.,  p. 
363,  and  Ludwig's  note  to  RV.  1.  123.  8. 

1  Gf.  Zimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  360  f.  2  AJP.  xxiii,  p.  428  f. 
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///V.7///.0////  are  used  indifferently.  So  in  other  phrases,  «  f/  /•//<?- 
;//////-/  /•////•/»///••  t,,U,,i,,,  //»/,  ••  with  the  sun  as  fire,  night  and  day 
a>  kindling-wood,"  xii.  322.  92;  r<~itr<~n'  oAoftt  *•///'/<///  ////*//. 
••niirht,  day,  twilights,"  xiii.  115.  28;  />/•<//<//<//,  ,-,/  x,///,//;,  ,  -,/. 
"morn  and  eve,"  iii.  305.  10;  *<>//<///>  /n'*~it(i6  ca,  "eve  and 
morn,"  iii.  '.'nn.  >:;  ;  xiii.  ^s.  '.i  :  «//,//  //,•«///'/  »•/"//  V,/  //-//.v-///'/  ca  »/////- 
/•/<»////,  "daily  and  nightly  sorrow,"  v.  110.  14;  avasahs  t<itr<i 
...ij.t,  //•«///•.////.  »/.y/i////,  ^'h.i,,!  .-«iiiii>r<~i  i>t<<,  "they  stayed  there  a 
sennight,  on  the  arrival  of  the  eighth  day,"  iii.  158.  22  f.  ;  "*>'/- 
/A/x/7//'/.  //wyo/-/Y/.v///V</'/w,  -/\//7/-/Y,.v,  //;/•,//•/•,/.  \\.  10.  30;  xii. 
46.  14;  iv.  36.  3,  respectively. 

Uut  it  is  formally  stated  in  xiv.  44.  2,  that,  as  the  bright  fort- 
night of  the  moon  precedes  the  dark  fortnight,  so  day  precedes 
night  : 


••i,><~i<I~>i>;  /-/-.yr////  rtavah  x/x  //•-?/  A  ///////, 

"the  day  comes  first,  then  the  night;  the  months  begin  with  the 
bright  fortnight  ;  the  asterisms  begin  with  Sravana;  the  seasons 
begin  with  (the  cool  time)  Sisira."  Moreover,  £vrt/i.,  to-morrow, 
alw:iy>  in  practice  refers  to  a  day  that  begins  in  the  morning, 
not  at  sunset,  and  "half  the  day"  is  measured  from  the  sunrise. 
<  hi  the  other  hand,  it  is  formally  stated  in  xiv.  44.  18,  that  days 
end  at  sundown,  »///»/////  //.NV///////y»7///»7///.  and  night  ends  at  sun- 
rise, //</"//<7///  •-//•;  (as  "joy  ends  in  sorrow  and  sorrow 

ends  in  joy");  but  here  the  "day"  is  the  bright  part  of  the 
whole  time.  Light  ends  in  darkness  as  darkness  ends  in  light, 
is  the  whole  meaning;  probably  without  thought  bf  .defining  the 
(following)  day  as  beginning  with  evening. 

Beside^   the    reMrirtioli   ,,f    the     1  H.p  1<T-|  u-riod  .    <',/->.    of    tile   twi- 

.  p&ft>d  and  />'/xV/,/,,7,    day  and  ninrht  are  divided  into  fore, 


But  veld  is  a  general  hour  ;  sarvfau  velasu,  "at  all  hours,"  iii.  805.  3 
veld,  iii.  66.  5).     'At  dawn     It  ^u-rarydm  (or  another  word  for 
tt>l«~tt(iydm,  vyuftitdydm,    vyatitdydm;   or  pr<ii>l,,'i(,.   i>rage, 
riinnh  '.  //xrr.s/.  nxdftya-  (ufcuyotfhd  bhdrateyot  ca,  xiii.  76.  18).    On  ivo- 
,  etc.,  see  the  last  paper  in  this  series,  Journal,  xxiii,  p.  351.    In  the 
.1  il«-tinitii»n  ..f  the  I'.s.  \l\n.  -Jl.  ih.-  .s,//;/.  //,//<!  is  from  half-Hunset 
(when  the  sun  is  half  un«l.  n  till  the  stars  become  visible  (not  yet  bri 
an.  I  fi-Min  tli.'ir  la.lniK  till  lialf  sunriae  :  ardhdxttiumui'it  s,ui,,n 
tlbhuta  na  tdrakd  ydvat  :  tejatyparihdunnnldi.'t,!  .  hhdnor  ardhodayaih 
ydvat.    See  below  on  the  correlation  of  tin-  .!i\ision  of  the  .ia>  \\  ith  the 
corresponding  century  -aafhdhyd  in  the  scheme  of  ages. 
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mid,  and  after  parts,  /'//  /•/•/?//////,  iinnllii/<~i  him  ( 
,<[>'<!  •./////'/.•  /'/'//•/•///•»/>/•//,  etc.,  the  only  measured  period  being 
the  X////W/M//>N,  twilights  (of  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes,  as 
reckoned  later).  Compare  viii.  91.  51;  xii.  207.  29;  and  xii. 
224.  53  f  .  : 

/•//"///  indsdrdhamd8dn$  ca  divasdnS  ca  ksandns  tat  fid 
l>t~iri'<~il,nam  apardhnam  ca  madhydfmam  <//>/  <••'<  'pare 
iit>i/ii~irt<ntt  api  cdi  ^vd  'hur  ekam  santam  anekadhd 
k<ll<nn  it!  jrtiuhi  yasya  sarvam  idam  va§e, 


where  Time  and  Fate,  bhavitavyam,  set  at  naught  the  doctrine  of 
siii  working  out  in  a  new  birth  (ib.  32,  parallels,  Great  Epic,  p. 
103).  In  iii.  65.  6;  xii.  304.  3,  etc.,  ardhardtra  is  midnight  (also 
nifltha)  instead  of  madhyardtra,  as  used  in  the  epic,  xv.  5.  34, 
where,  after  prdtar,  pradosa,  apardtra  have  been  mentioned, 
the  king  is  told  to  have  his  vihdra  at  midnight  and  midday, 
madhyardtre,  madhydhne.  Manu,  vii.  151  (in  the  same  con^ 
nection)  uses  ardhardtra.1  Evening  has  more  names  than  any 
other  division  of  the  day,  of  which  myam,  xfii/iihmi,  is  most 
current,  as  in  the  phrase,  common  to  both  epics,  yatra  sdyai'n- 
grha,  one  whose  house  is  where  evening  finds  him,  i.  13.  12, 
etc.  ;  R.  ii.  67.  23.  The  beginning  of  evening  (when  fire-flies 
are  out,  vii.  15.  18)  is  currently  pradosa  (nisdmukha)\  "late  in 
the  afternoon  "  is  mahaty  apardhne,  i.  190.  47.  Compare  AB. 
ii.  15.  8;  Manu  iv.  l%$,mahdnisi,  and  xii.  322.  73:  svahkdryam 
adya  kurvlta  ("do  to-day  to-morrow's  duty")  purvdhne  cd 
'pardhnikam  ("do  in  the  morning  the  work  of  the  afternoon"). 
Compare  SB.  ii.  1.  3.  9,  "put  not  off  till  to-morrow;  for  who 
knows  man's  morrow  ?" 

The  three  watches  of  the  night  are  alluded  to  in  a  stanza 
which  speaks  of  one  night  of  three  watches,  triydmd  rajanl,  as 
being  so  fearful  as  to  seem  like  a  thousand  watches,  sahasrayd- 
mapratimd,  vii.  184.  14.  Valmiki  expresses  the  same  idea,  R. 
ii.  t'>'Z.  17  (G.  63.  17),  and  his  imitator,  G.  ii.  10.  17,  triytitttr/. 
rdtrih  .  .  .  varsasatopamd  (omitted  in  the  Bomb.  ed.  13.  15)  ; 
and  it  is  found  again  in  more  modern  form  in  the  Mbh.  viii. 
1.8, 

1  But  a  Yogin  meditates  in  the  fore-part,  purvardtre,  and  sleeps  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  madhyardtre,  rising  within  an  hour  after  this,  xii. 
326.  43.  Compare  xii.  229.  39. 
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»//////•//.//•/  faanctdd  rdjan  ;<>:i<~in,,~i  'bdafatopat 

Tlu-  last  watch  of  tin-  niLi'ht  includes  tin-  /////A/"//-/,/  of  Krah- 
inan  (or  IVajapat  ya,  a-  in  Vas.  \ii.  K  ),  alluded  to  above. 

Tin-  formal  rule  for  the  kin;:  is  that  he  shall  sleep  two 
bee  ami  I-'IM-  in  tin-  thinl  //»////»/,  ii.  5.  85.*  In  xii.  ~>:\.  1. 
••lit-  woke  half  a  watch  before  day"  i-  r\piv»ed  by 

y-////'////-///--//-'///".^  x/it/<~ii'n  i/<~ini!iii/<~iin  pratyabudhyata, 

where  ydma  giyea  the  name  t«»  //////////7.   ni-'ln.     A  correspond- 

iivi>i«>n  of  the  day  i^  :i]»|.arnitly  alhultMl  t«>  in  \iv.  39.  18, 

r  ;,i/r,  ;/,  it,  . 


years  au«l  conjunctions  of  seasons  also,  r///v««////'.  tarn- 
ih.  an-  here  nia<le  three-fold,  by  virtue  of  the  all-j.erva.l- 
in-  ;/"//'/>.  The  natural  three-fold  division  of  the  day,  morn, 
..r  -unri-e.  t&ryadartana,  nomi,  /•///»//»//.  ami  evening,  of  many 
iiaim-v.  is  implied  in  the  conventional  use  of  a  rituali>tic  for- 
mula: >«»  that  \ve  timl  not  only  //•//•»  A////,  k-  tlirice  daily,"  luit 

n\ao  saptatritavanam  m&tv&i  \iii.  13G.  18,  "  Lathing  three 
tiim->  a  day  for  a  week."  Sunrise  irives  a  number  of  erpres- 
Biona  indicatiiiLT  that  the  time  for  man  to  be  up  is  already  passed 
\\heli  the  >iin  i>  up:  ///xr/r//./.^///;//,  iil,lit/mi;t,t*ri,/;i,  (like  /'/•".</•- 

l.  u>ed  of  la/y  i  teople,  opposed  to  early  risers, 
nli/»ttln~iini.  j>r<~it<ir  ><ff//<~t  ;/>i  ,  etc..  a>  in  \iii. 
;  I-;.  J.s;  \\.  11.  11.  The  word  sun  i>  not  necessar\. 
Tlniv.  ua(  01  Let..  re  sunrise"  is  simply  //»/«///»  or  if/if'  'tnH/tfi  r<l 
'/'/'.  xii.  »'•«'.  !'.«.  An  hour  after  >unri>e  i>  ///////  r//V»/»//V»/  <'t</f'f>/>. 
i.  I-M;  |-j.  Then-  i-  probably  no  sharp  di>tiuction  between 
the  peri.»d>  h.osely  indicated  by  "  bright  m  —  ."  Thu>  /*/•«/- 
////r//,  i>  usually  the  lir>i  dawn  (a>  in  Hlfi  probh&t&y&m,  "\vheii 

niirht   grows   light  ").    but    in    i.  -.»  i  .    1    we  find  tato 

>„,  l,i',il,l,,~ilt    *hlii/n'tit>  --when    day  had  daxsned, 


1  Cf.  in.  HJi.  i::  (grief  m.i'le  every  ni-ht  an.  I  day  seem  like  a  year). 
Conversely,  in  iii.  M  ni.u'ht 

I  Ii:i\,    DOtioed    IM  tin    epic    M..   ••  l.-urth  \\Mtdi."  -uch    as    is   t'minil  in 
laaBical  period,  e.  g.  in  the  BS.  xxx.  3  f..an.l    ll.n.:i  ni.iik 

in   Mars;ie:ir.    Hi«;.  tin-  l.-urlli  u.il.  h.   • 

dawn;  .n..i  m  B8,  a*  the  cod  of  tin-  tiiir-i  w;.t.-ii.  .  ikei  marl 

tin-  iiuiiilii  i   ..I    teagO  -  in  tin-  <l:iy'-  m:iich.      'I'll.-  III.M|.  -in   Hindus   divid.- 
tlu-  d.iv  ;iU..  nit   .  u.it.  -li.-s.    r  lln.-.    hours  ,-acli. 
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and  morning  had  come,  and  the  sun  lia<l  risen."1  The  sun  "sets" 
is  usually  expressed  by  "goes  home,"  //*/*////  Hfxiit!  xnvita  (at 
sunset,  utitiiui  tftirr/Kit;  A//r/x/w/v  ;  just  after  sunset,  *'"'/•//>  '.<////// 
<•'/'.  "being  gone,"'  ix.  •.".'.  «;}  an.l  si;  the  sun  sets  twice 
on  this  day  !),  but  this  is  sometimes  filled  out  with  the  word 
hill,  srii'i/"  It;/  <ixt<iin  abhyagamad  girim,  \.  'l\.  10. 

Of  short  combination  of  days,  x<i/>t<ir<~iti-<i,  sennight,  is  col- 
loquial, interchanging  with  tntjtf<lsti/  ///V//.sv///,  seven  or  eight 
.lays,  the  former  perhaps  more  common:  *///,/, //-,7/V/  //</  ////Vy//- 
/;//'//,-,  *"  he  will  die  within  a  week,"  xii.  318.  13  (amongst  the 
///•/.y//7/</,  "death-signs"),  etc.  But  ten  days  also  make  a  group 
and  three  and  its  multiples  are  more  common  in  the  ritual,  //•/- 
/•r///w,  in/aha,  sanratra,  dr<~i<l<ix<i,-<~itr<i,  periods  of  three,  six,  and 
twelve  days.  The  fortnight,  <ii'<~l/uiiin~n«t^  im~i#<li'<?lni^  //^/-.y/,  is 
not  regarded  as  a  group  of  days  but  as  half  a  moon,  or  the  one 
wing,  division,  of  a  month,  jtPrva  and  «/><//•<(,  xiii.  87.  19  = 
Maim  iii.  278. 

In  accordance  with  a  "Yeda-w^rd"  (cf.  SB.  xii.  2.  2.  23) 
there  is  a  formal  equation  of  the  year  with  a  day  and  night  in 
iii.  52.  23: 

tihoi'dtrnni  imihrii'iija  tulyam  satiivatsarena  ha, 

which  may  be  compared  with  the  ritualistic  substitution  of  a 
month  for  a  year,  ib.  35.  33. 8 

MONTHS  AND  SEASONS. 

The  Months  :  Although  the  month  of  thirty  days  is  Vedic, 
yet,  to  judge  by  colloquial  epic  language,  the  month  was  a  moon's 
length,  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  days.  This  is  implied  in 
the  colloquial  expressions  just  referred  to,  which,  like  our  week  of 
seven  to  eight  days,  give  natural  halves  of  a  half-moon  period. 

1  So  in  Sutras,  when  "  the  sun  is  over  the  trees,"  adhivrksasuryam 
adhvanath  na  pratipadyate,  is  either  noon  or  late  afternoon,  Vas.  xii. 
43  ;  Gaut.  v.  40. 

-  Compare  the  phrases,  surydstamanaveld  (astamana=astamayana) ; 
astam  ydte  (or  prdpte)  divakare  (or  dinakare).  Before  the  evening 
twilight  comes  on  is  expressed  by  andgatdyam  samdhydydm  pascimd- 
ydm.  The  nooning  of  the  sun  is  expressed  by  madhyadesagate  ravdu 
(after  prdpte  ed  'hnikakdle  tu\  xii.  346.  14  (in  18  pitarah  is  accusative) ; 
also  by  the  sun's  turning  astasikharam  prati,  vii.  99.  1 

3  Compare  Mahanar.  Up.  xxv.  1,  ye  ahordtre  te  darmpurtiamfisdu. 
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lint    tlu-   regular  ascription  of   -Men   months"  t<>  the   period  of 
pre-_rnancy  (c.  -.'sn  day>)  >et-  tlie  matter  beyond  doubt,  as  other- 

we  ^hould  have  an  extraordinary  duration  (300  days) 
assumed  as  the  normal  period.  Apart  from  cases  of  diabolic 
birth,  pregnancy  of  three  years,  i.  74,  or  longer,  ami  divine  or 
devilish  performances  of  a  similar  sort,  as  when  "  demons  con- 
Oeive  and  instantly  u'i\<-  birth."1  birtli  i-  usually  >aid  to  follow 
in  ten  months  (cf.  Cli.  I'p.  v.  9.  1),  i/nrhlu'iH  </•/*<(  ///«?.<»///  A  /////- 

iii.  L34,  i;:  \ii.  ;.  11:  iii.  128.  7;  132.  14;  205.  10;  xii. 
332.  18,  etc.  So  K\  .  \.  L84.  3;  All.  vii.  \:>.  i«.  datarm  / 
in  the  course  of  tin-  tenth  month."  But  as  the  solar  month 
becomes  popular  we  tind  in  the  Sulabha-.lanaka  episode,  inserted 
in  xii.  :>->\.  that  the  period  of  pregnancy  is  set  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month.  *</////»'//•//<  mirnun-  mfyi  j&tah,  si.  117.  So  in  the 
i  nt  roil  net  ion  to  the  poem,  i.  63.  61,  Vyasa's  mother  is  ready  to 
be  born  after  nine  months,  as  soon  as  the  tenth  month  arrives, 

,1,  ,.«,,,,,  r,->l/>f'  :  and  in  the  law-book  of  Yfi  jnavalkya,  iii. 
83,  birth  is  said  to  take  place  "in  the  ninth  or  tenth  month/' 
Also  in  iv.  :J6.  3,  "  twenty-eight  nights  or  a  month  to  its  end" 
(was  the  fight)  seems  to  imply  a  month  of  thirty  days  ;  while 
in  xii.  232.  13  a  "month"  is  formally  declared  to  be  of  this 
length.  /////.%•»///  XHI  rt»  i'<~iii'i/,ilnit,i  <-<i  triiifat.  To  distinguish  the 
i  wo  kinds  of  months  we  find  Mdgha  described  as  «<?>///»/'/,  lunar, 
in  \iii.  108.  28.  Compare,  however,  the  sense  of  agreeable  or 
moonlighted  in  v.  \\'i.  in  17:  t  dumyo  (N".  «uidWteyd  abhird- 
ni'ili  :  this  is  said  a  week  before  the  new  moon)  V/'""  /<">'/'//' 

'//  snfn't~ijni;/nfiitt»  intlmntili  .  .  cdpamctkjikah,  ///.yy/'oT  /•»//. 
'/,///  \~    the    solar    month,    really    civil    month,    of 

thirty  day-  \\a-   thus   reckoned   from   remotest  antiquity,  it   i-  a 
question     ,,f    locality    or    popularity    only.        In     many     Oft* 
••  month,"  a  ei  -online  to  lonir-inht-rit  ,-d  UM-  and  metaphois  |bdo\\  ) 
Wnt  thirty  day-;    in    other   cases,    however,    it    was  a   moon,  not 

quite  twenty-eight  days,  though  reekom-d  us  full  t\\mt\  -eight. 


So  ;i  'i.-\il'-  l).il.\    liecomes  full  -yniwn  at  once:   wi»///t>  /// 

labtiante  praxavanti  ca  (bdlo  'pi  yduvanam  y»/v/y*/.f//  ..  i.  155. 

•  Cf.  datam&sya,  data  mdadn,  RV.  v.  78.  9  ;  SB.  iv.  5.  2.  4.     Bir 

\i    1.  i1..  ,'.  srnhvatsara  eva  atri  vd  g&ur  tv"/  /•»!  vy&yati       in  th. 

-••of  a  y«-;i-  ^B.   in.  I,  I.  W,  >"/;/<••/• 

..nl\   •  limit,  lln-  siil.-  of   \\-lnrli    l.utli    iake>   |>la«  •. 

a  year."    Cf.  i  I.  tt. 
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A  stan/.a  eited  above,  p.  15,  show>  that  tin-  month  does  not 
IM  -in  with  the  full-moon,  as  was  somet  hues  tin-  CM-*  .  but  with 
the  bright  fortnight.  ///»/**///  x///,7//»A///////.  The  moon,  it  is  said, 
is  born  at  the  beirinninir  of  the  bright  fortnight  (by  means  of 
drinking  the  '--i\  essences"  «»f  Yaruna),  ./''//"''  f<irtni<ili  x<>,,,<il, 
X///-A /.<////  *,!<-!,/  A //„/*/•<//"/,  v.  110.  4.  The  bright  half  ends  with 
the  full  moon,  *nkiriti/,ii/i  ///////•//'////r/.v,/,////,  i.  76.  01.  The  full- 
moon  day  is  par  excellence  the  month-day,  e.  g.  kiirUki  is  the 
full-moon  (night)  of  Kartika.  "  Fair  as  the  full-moon,"  i^m-n<i- 
////?x//»7///  //•'  ^  IK/II/,,  i.  76.  61,  etc.,  is  an  epic  commonplace;" 
4 'ugly  as  the  moon  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dark  fort- 
night," </rtixh(i'it  IKI  /Kih  i>i~it!k<ir<i/i  x'/x/  rva  /•/•*///<.•<////  /n/kfiittij/n 
<;tt,,,-<l<i*<~ili< .  xi.  21.  13,  refers  to  a  gnawed  body,  diminished 
and  ghastly. 

Only  traces  remain  of  Yedic  phraseology  in  naming  the  sea- 
sons (months):  supuspitavane  ]tdh-  kmlacin  m<«//i"/»<~"//i"<-t 
(  =  Caitra-Yaisakha)  spring-time,  i.  125.  2;  6vci$ukrd>gama,  the 
time  of  he&t,*  fuei&der&ffame  k<~>I<  x//.s-y/v  toy  am  iva  'Ipakam,  ii. 
47.  24;  "the  sun  absorbs  water  with  his  fierce  heat  when  interven- 
ing between  Suci  and  Sukra,"  ugrarasmih  tiucifakramadhyagah, 
viii.  79.  78.  But  this  is  also  the  tempest-time  (when  the  mon- 
soon first  blows),  janghdvdto  vavau  ca  'sya  si«-ixi<kr<~i<i<i,,n 
;/<it/i<~t,  i.  151.  2  (jyetthfa&dhctyoh  samaye,  N.).  The  following 
rain-months,  Nabhas  and  Kabhasya,4  are  alluded  to  in  H.  ii. 
95.  1 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  corresponding  Vedic  terms 
for  autumn,  tjrja  and  Isa;  of  those  for  winter,  Saha  and 
Sahasya;  or  of  those  for  cool-time,  misirau,  called  Tapa(s), 
Tapasya  (yad  etayor  lalist/«i>ii  xi/ayati)  in  SB.  iv.  3.  1.  19;  viii. 
7.  1.  5. 

It  is  usually  in  conventional  passages  that  the  "four-month  " 
season  is  noticed:  dar&e  <•</  /Hlurnamase  <'«  <-<~itni-iii<~i*!/>  />mnifi 


1  ^B.  vi.  2.  2.  18  and  KauS.B.v.l,  etc.,  give  the  full  moon  of  Phal- 
guna  as  the  beginning  of  the  spring  and  of  the  year  (pdnnamdsl  ha 
vdva  prathamd  vyuvdsa}. 

-Compare  Yaj.  i.  80,  sustha  inddu,  "  when  the  moon  is  full"  (?),  one 
should  "  avoid  Magha  and  Mula  in  connubial  intercourse." 

4  Cf.  SB.  iv.  3.  1.  14,  Madhu  and  Madhava  are  the  vdsantikdu  months 
of  growth  ;  ib.  15,  Sukra  and  Suci  are  the  grdismdti  months  of  strongest 
heat. 

4  SB.  loc.  cit.  16,  vdr§ikdu. 
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//////'///.  (offered  horse-sacrifices)  "on  the  new  ami  full-moon  ninl 
i>n  the  thirds  of  the  yew,*1  \ii.  '29.  114.  But  it  is  once  given  as 
the  proper  term  for  wages  which  are  to  be  paid  <•<?////•///.?.>•//,?,•,/- 
rom,  Ua1  h-ast  every  four  months,"  ii.  5.  118.  The  seasons  thus 
divided  arc  summer.  rains,  and  winter.  or  spring,  rain-,  autumn. 
:din-j;  to  S1J.  xii.  8.  2.  33;  vii.  '.'.  I.  £6,  respectively  (which 
must  embrace  the  remaining  time).  Tin-  full-iiHM.ii  of  1'halguna 
is  tin-  regular  be<_riniiinur  "f  tin-  '  '<7//o-//«7.<//'>.  See  also  below. 

\  -.•onlinir  to  \iii.  IDS.  r,  ami  '>.  the  winter  M.Ktice  occurs 
m-ar  the  be.  /inning  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Mairha. 
The  x.-iint  who  dies  hen-  is  an\i«.iis  to  pass  away  at  an  ausj.ieious 
period,  i.  e.  in  the  northern  course  of  the  sun  and  the  bright 
half  of  the  month.  He  asserts  in  this  passage  that  the  proper 
comlition-  are  fulfilled.  The  solstice  has  already  taken  place 
(\ii.  K.  :{)  and  he  says:  ''The  lunar  month  Mau'ha  lias  ari'ived, 
Vudhi>thira.  and  tlie  bright  fortnight  must  be  two-thirds  (or  a 
ijuarteri  j.a-t  :" 

*//"///    >••////»////</»/•«//»/'»    im'l.t,!/,     s.'nimi/u   }'//<///  /.%•///  /'/•</ 


The  doubtful  meaning  of  ^/-/7>//r/;///  ('...as  well  as  :>>,  )  render- 
exactness  of  translation  impossible.  Tin-  nat  ural  agreement  of 
the  adjective  would  lead  to  the  meaning  iriven  by  Mr.  Aiyer. 
that  the  sol-tire  ..ccurred  ••  on  the  expiry  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
bright  fortn'iLrht  in  the  month  of  Ma^ha,  that  is.  on  the  fourth 
or  the  tifth  day  after  new-moon"  <•</'.  dt.^  p.  81).  But  then- 
is  no  certainty  that  //•/////////,  /.«.•  \./A  does  u,.t  refer  to  tin-  word 
month.'  Nilakantha  here  »yfi  the  day  is  the  eighth  of  the 
month.  Mr.  Ai\«T  lakes  the  tifth  lunar  day  after  new  modi  a- 
the  real  ineaiiiii-j;  I  n-fei  riu-  to  N.  on  vi.  K.  -J).  'I'heii.  accord- 
ing to  the  \Vd;,f|.jM.  he  argUOfl  that  tlii>  would  imply  that,  the 
M>l8tioe  Wai  the  fourth  of  the  ti\e  win!  er-s,,|st  j,-es  ,,f  a  live-year 
.  and  unitiii-  this  u'nh  the  assumed  date 

«.f  the  Kali  YULM  in  !  I  ;  ;  B.C.,  he  arrive*  *1    ll-.'l  :;  a>  the  date 

of   the  war   aecordinur  '"  tin-  epic    itself.       It   is   at   least    unfortu- 

-«•  important   for  this  result  should  not   h. 

ainbiifiioiis.   for  if  //•//,//,  /-/</.<,  \,//,  refers  i«i  mfaah  the  \\hole  .. 
mi-lit    i-  in\  alidated. 


1  Mr.  Aiyer'a  metrical  .M.-.-m-lusive,  as  he  has 

admitted 
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Though  Manila  is  the  solstice-month,  neither  this  nor  (Yiitra 
nor  Kartika  is  the  first  month,  but  MfirgasTrsa.  This,  as  is 
implied  in  the  (ilta,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  months  as 
spring  stands  to  the  seasons.1  In  connection  with  the  phrase 
</<//-<//><7 //"//",  this,  like  the  epic  list,  points  to  Mar^asirsa  not  as 
the  best  but  as  the  formal  first  month  (compare  </<//•//// /7 //»////  = 
//////•////.<7/-.y7,  Vas.  xi.  43).  The  list  is  given  in  xiii.  106.  17  f. 
and  is  as  follows  (with  the  alternate  names  supplied  from 
another  list  at  xiii.  109.  3f.).2 

MfirirasTrsa  (November— December),  IMusa,  Magha,  Bhaga- 
daivata  or  Phalguna,  Caitra,  Vaisakha,  J.yesthfimfila  or  Jyaistha 
(jjf  xtlm.,  sic),  Asadha,  Sravana,  Prostha-  or  Bhadra-pada, 
Asvayuja  or  Asvina,  Kartika. 

If,  as  the  epic  says,  the  month  begins  with  the  new  moon, 
Magha  would  be  from  the  new  moon  of  December  to  the  new 
moon  of  January.  But  this  list  probably  implies  that  (as  usual) 
Magha  is  counted  from  the  full  moon  in  January  and  so  on, 
Mfirgasirsa  being  from  the  full  moon  of  November.  Two  pas- 
sages in  Virata  show  that  when  the  "seventh  day  "  and  "eighth 
day  "  are  mentioned  they  refer  to  the  days  after  the  full  moon. 
In  iv.  47.  10-11,  these  days  are  cited  merely  as  sapt<»iii/<lin 
aparahne  and  astamyam  adityasyo  'day am  prati,  "on  the 
afternoon  of  the  seventh  and  at  sunrise  on  the  eighth,"  which 
days  in  30.  26-27  are  referred  to  as  krsnapaksasya  saptamlm 
and  apare  divase,  "on  the  seventh  of  the  dark  half  and  on  the 
next  day."  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  psuedo-epic 
(like  the  law)  gives  as  marching-months  Margasirsa,  Phalguna, 
or  Caitra,  which  would  be  November,  February,  March  (cf. 
Manu  vii.  182,  Vishnu,  iii.  40),  or  more  particularly  the  full 
moon  of  these  months,  Cfdtri,  Margasirsi;  and  in  fact  Kartika, 
Kaumuda,  overlaps  autumn  and  winter,  v.  83.  7: 

]\<Tn,mude  mdsi  Revatyam  saradante  himagame, 

"  on  the  arrival  of  cold,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  under  the  star 
RevatI,  in  the  lotus-month;"  xiii.  115.  7<5: 

1  Kr$na  says  (10.  35)  :    mdsdndm  marga&lr$o  'ham  ftundm  kusumd- 
karah.     On  this  passage  and  the  application  of  dgrahdyana,  compare 
Tilak,  The  Orion,  pp.  67 f.  (Phalguni,  the  first  night  of  the  year),  86 f., 
153  ;  Jacobi,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  vedischen  Chronologic,  p.  109. 

2  The  object  of  this  list  is  to  show  that  Krsna  ought  to  be  adored  under 
a  different  name  on  the  twelfth  of  each  month. 
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l»i,-<~l     //////'/x////'/     11,1     hlnlkx'it,!  ,',,     x,~t,-<  1,1  <!,',,     /•<////////«/>////     iml. 

'». 

44  meat  was  not  eaten  of  old  during  the  autumnal  mouth  Kau- 
muda." 

There  is,  then,  a  certain  discrepancy  iu  the  matter  of  tin- 
epic  months  The  data  as  to  uiai-chin-.  etc.,  above,  would  indi- 
cate that  they  ueiv  the  months  of  tile  law-books,  as  follows, 
reckoning  from  full  moon  to  full  moon:  M  :n  -a-ii--a.  November 

inber;  IVtu-a.  December  January;  Ma^lia,  .laiiuary  Feb- 
ruary; I'halLTuna.  I'Ybruary  March  ;  Caitra.  March  April:  Yfii- 
>akha.  April  Max;  .Ivai-tlia.  May  .lune;  .Widha,  .June  July; 

nia.    July    Aii'_Mi>t;     I  Jhfidrapada.    Auu'u>i    September;     A-- 

vina,  Septeniher  October:  Kartika.  Odtober—  November.  r>ut 
thi-  is  incompatihle  \\ith  Ma^ha  heiiiLr  \\cll  on  its  way  by 

•!il»er  '.'  Nt.  a^  above. 

Tlu-  lunar  day,  //////'.  masculiiu'  and  feminine,  iri\e»  rise  to 
au^pieioiiv  ;md  inausjiicious  days.  >•////'////,  tlnstltl,!  (hut  N//»////«/ 
and  iln,;i;,,,t  refer  to  the  weather,  e.  g.  i.  190.  4»i,  <////•<///,, 
///»;/////.s-///////////».  k'on  a  dull  cloudy  day").  The  form  is  usually 
feminine,  hut  tith.in  /*/•//•///,  i.  123.  6.  The  asterism  and  m><- 
fn'n-t.i  an-  usually  mentioned  \\  ith  the  lucky  <>r  unlucky  day.  as  in 
ii.  •.'.'».  \:  /////,//•  <if/,,i  i,,nl,  Tiff,  ,-,i  nnksiiti',  <•<!  '/t/lf'j,rijt'f,  ;  \\\. 
inn.  •>•),  t;tl,;,,>ilc^it,''irrij;t,ih  :  \ii.  180.  45,  40,  »t"  j'ltr,!, 

snn'iksiiti'1      xittitlnlii      xuni  iilu'i  I'tujtlh  .      inlksnt  i'n*r      //.%•///•».%•/•      »/////» 

,lii«t',tln~in  <Iiii',,,iil,rirt<ij<il,.  Manu'v  derivation  of  <>'/V///  from 
•  initi/niii  *tl,;t,ih  is  found,  \vilh  a  varie.l  n-adiu^.  iu  \iii.  97.  19  = 
ML  iii.  102. 

The  holiest  ui^Iit   is  that  of   the  full-moon  ..f  Kariika,  ////////"- 
-  /•,///•;//  parvatamdhdu  tma  S&radl  /•'//•/  /7,-7.  iii.   182.   16. 

'I'he  thirte.-ntli  day  is  a  very  lucky  day,  prafatt&i  iii.  \'-\\.  •'". 
but  not  when  MIII  and  IIIOMII  an-  eclipx-d.  \i.  :;.  -»s,  :'»•.'.  Tin- 
last  stanza  refers  to  the  ill-luck  of  having  a  n«-\\  monn  <>n  tin- 
thirteenth  lunation.  iiM.-.-id  of  the  fourteenth,  tiftr.-ut  h  OT  §ix- 


In  i.  209.  80,  kdumudlis  either  the  moon  or  the  tull-inix.n  ni^ht  of 


akdlakn  mi,  ii.llm  cdi'va  eakmtuli  s,'<rr,,l:«lii.im. 

••  f  h.-y  iua<lf  tli"  ni<  ...  ii  untimely  (rise)  at  all  times"  (or  tlu»  ni^ht  come, 

im^  t<>  theSu£ruta.  M  <i  thesecond 

autUliinal  in.-- 
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teenth,  and  the  ill-omen  of  tin-  new  moon  on  the  thirteenth 
with  a  synchronous  eclipse.  But  every  unusual  number  anyway 
i>  «'niiii(»us  of  evil.  Thus  headless  trunks  are  especially  por- 
tentous when  they  have  many  hainls  and  feet,  ix.  58.  50,  and 
animals  with  four  eyes  and  live  feet,  and  women  having  four  or 
five  daughters  at  a  birth  are  grouped  together,  as  of  very  evil 
omen.  vi.  '.\.  :5  f.  So  the  unusual  day  is  the  unlucky  day  apart 
from  the  eclipse: 

•  '•itm-ilitjint  i»ti~<c<ida$~im  bhutapurv&m  <-<t  .yo<7//x;/// 

////*////    fa   ml   '/;//  //*///»     *//"///   if/ml  filfii/ili'ti   f  r<l  i/<»l<  ixl  in 


It  is  added  that  an  <iimi't'<nu.  eclipse  portends  disaster. 
With  this  stanza,  vi.  3.  32,  compare  xvi.  2.  18,  19: 

evam  pasyan  Hrslkesah  sainprdptani  kdlaparyaymn 
trayoda&y&m  amdvdsydm  tan  drstvd  prdbravid  idatn 
caturdast  pancadasl  krte  *y<ii'ii  Iliihuna  punah 
prdpte  vdi  .Bhdrate  yuddhe  prdptd  cd  ^dya  ksayd>j<i  n«h. 

The  "first  day"  of  the  month  is  generally  given  by  the 
moon-day,  but  sometimes  by  the  number,  Kdrtikasya  tu  mdsa- 
•>•//'/  prathame  'hani,  ii.  23.  29.  The  days  of  the  new  and  full 
moon,  amdvdsyd,1  amdvdsl,  and  paurnamasl^  are  also  called 
darsa  and  purnamdsa.  The  most  prominent  and  auspicious 
•  lays  are  those  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  thirteenth,  and 
the  eighth  (end  of  a  week),  Sinivali,  AnumatI,  Kuhu  and  Kaka, 
the  first  part  of  the  day  of  the  new  moon  and  of  the  full  moon, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  day  of  the  new  moon  and  of  the  full 
moon,  respectively  (AB.  vii.  11),  viii.  34.  32,  etc.  The  eighty- 
seventh  -section  of  Anusasana  gives  the  rules  for  Sraddhas  (com- 
pare Maim  iii.  273-276)  on  each  day  of  both  fortnights,  tin- 
fourteenth  of  each  being  bad.  To  live  one  hundred  years,  one 
must  be  chaste  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  on 
the  eighth  and  fourteenth  of  all  lunar  fortnights: 


1  This  has  the  epithet  $akradevata,  saptamdc  cd  lpl  divasdd  amdvdsyd 
bhavixu<tti  Mtihgrdmo  yujyatdm  tasydm  tdm  dhuh  Sakradevatdm,  "by 
the  end  of  the  week  there  will  be  a  new  moon  ;  let  the  fight  begin  on 
that  (new  moon,  for)  they  say  that  has  Indra  as  its  divinity,"  v.  142.  18. 
Aiyer,  op.  cit.  p.  96,  interprets  as  Jyetfhd  (as  if  yam  stood  for  tdm).  Cf. 
dindrd  (p.  32)  and  $akra-ddivata,  BS.  vii.  12. 
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s-y,  ,  /    ,'<it 

xiii.    In  |.    r.<:    Mann   iv.   \-1.*.      \   particularly  favorable  eighth 
•  lay  i>  known  as  X-«7///y/7.y/»////7.  for   <jifts  and  oblations,  xiii.   il. 

;»;.  in;    1  :»•.'.  ;.  tin-  last  refeiTini:  to  that  of  the  .lark  half  of 

!ka: 

A"<7  /•///,-,    ///,7x/  ,,7   '.>•/,  \,  7   A«///*/A/xy,7   '.%•/»////;  N  /'/•."/ 

////'/  naktctirayogtna  •/<>  daddti  gtrifaudcMMunt  etc, 

Special  Lr"dx  have  -[Trial  -lav-.  Kr>na\  day  is  the  twelfth 
(above).  Skan.laV  day>  an-  tin-  l»ri_«rht  half's  fifth  and  sixth. 
iii.  x'x's.  !.">;  ->->9.  52  (^/-//'/.y/////  pa^camim  >'/•////»  A  />•  tamdc 
r/u-ifiii'-'ini'i  Kini-t'~i  .  .  x'/.y///;  t/iii/nlf/'f/tt'/t).  The  SunV  day  i> 
tin-  ^ixth  «»r  the  seventh.  N'//^//////'///,  /////,/  ,-,?  .y/.y/A  //<?///  l>1,,ikt  ,/,', 
:,  /•»//•.,//  ;/.///.  iii.  :j.  64  (perhaps  on  account  of  the  title 
.s'./^././.x-r/y,//.  for  saptafva,  Lb,  I 

The  name  «»f   the    month    is   added    in    nonn-fonn,   ///-///A/xy///// 
///'7y//"///'7x-    or  Jt/'Uxt/n     /////x/,    etc.,    xiii.    101*,    |»as>im.    ..r    the 
adjective  form  of  the  month  is  joined  to  the   name  of  the  da\  . 
fi~i!t,-i/t~i  /«7"/'//«////«/x7,  for  initiating  the  kinof  at  the  beginning  of 
the  horse-sacrifice;  ///»7/////7  ///7///-//'////'7.v7    after  dvii<f"«~<  ///«7y////- 
'jfei,    \iv.    V.'.     1:    85,     1    8;    «»r    the    day    ix    inii.lied. 
il>.  ;»'•.  •.'"»  (/"//•/  <'i~iiti~nn%  si.  •»:;). 


The   Seasons:   These   are   six    in    numUer,  e.  L:-.  iii.    i:U.  13. 

Tin-  urouj,  c(iiivivtx  «,t  SUira,  cool-time.   \"a>anta    (/•"x'////»7/l-»//-»/). 

•••r-tiine.    tin-ma,    heat-lime.    V^arsafi,    rain-.  Sarad.    antnmn. 

Ilemanta.  -n«  >\\  -t  ime.       For(irT>ma  is  f<»nnd    also  I'-nani.  heat-. 

a-»ii!  //  I'.ii't.inti  .    ••  the  heated  term  ix  at  hand." 

orite  ej.ic  \\ord  for  the  hoi  >|,cll  iv  Nidfiu'ha  I  N  id:i-_:hakala, 

.  10)  scorcliiiiLr-time: 

/-  »///.7/-r/A////f.  vii.  98.  14, 

with  ///«//"""""  //<(/  '•'/.'/"/•<?//.  il>. 

/••/•'// 

r  \\\.  :jn.  lo  (v.  1.  ('. 

,    19;  vii,    i  n;.    1  1  :   i:.   Gtorr,   r,    11,   85;  and 

In  \iv.   }.!.  x  ,/,/»//•  dcyatl  .    "  ih.- 

-tin  i 

'         In  (In-  in  -\t    ch  .,:  mi   i-  C:I||IM|   (In- 

.»«/////•»  .///"//:'////  "  I.  5. 
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///  /•>"//,  AV.  ix.  5.  31,  etc.,  all  showing  that  Nidagha 
is  tlu«  boated  trrm  hrfoiv  the  rains  hc^in.  Thv  first  rains  aiv 
called  Prfivr-.  whence  the  phrase  of  both  epics.  i/<itli<~t  />/•<!  rrs/' 
/,,,/'"/''/'•  vi.  81.  39;  R.  iii.  18.  23,  etc..  though  there  is  no  pas- 
sage, I  think,  indicating  that  the  whole  rainy  period  was  for- 
mally divided  into  two  seasons,  ^//-.yr/x,  .sw/w/,  I,,  m,int,i^  i'<ix,itlt<i, 
<//'7.y///".  /'/••/  /v.y,  which  division  occurs  first  (as  just  cited)  in  the 
Susruta  (Thibaut,  <»Y////r//v.s.s,  Astronomic,  p.  11). 

In  the  six-season  division,  the  rains  take  four  months  and  the 
remaining  seasons,,  of  which  the  first  is  Sisira,  must  be  divided 
between  eight  months.  Compare  caturo  vdrsikdn  m<lx<~iti,  i.  i  '»•,!. 
32,  "  through  four  rainy  months;"  and  v.  35.  67: 

•  istiiniaxi-na  tat  kurydd  yena  varsafi  *///•/////;/.  raset, 

where  the  eight  months  as  a  group  are  opposed  to  "rains,  "as 
also  in  Manu,  ix.  304  f  . 

*  Though  the  earlier  literature  makes  Vasanta  the  first  season, 
that  of  the  epic  may  begin  with  its  expressed  choice,  and  the 
seasons  may  be  arranged  about  as  follows:  Sisira,  February; 
Vasanta,  March-April;1  Grisma,  May  till  it  rains;  Varsas,  June- 
September;  Sarad,  October  till  cold  weather;  Hemanta,  c. 
November-January.  Hemanta  is  the  season  when  the  shadow 
is  shortest,  muhurtaih  sukham  evcii  ''tat  tdlacchaye  'va  hai- 
marii,  ii.  80.  50  (and  elsewhere).2  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Asoka  blooms  at  the  end  of  Hemanta,  hemantante  lsoka  iva 
raktastabakamanditali  (bahhau  Ramali),  v.  179.  31.  The 
term,  probably,  is  a  general  one,  either  igrioring  or,  according 
to  locality,  merging  into  Sisira.3  In  the  same  way,  Vasanta  is 
an  indefinite  period,  from  the  middle  of  February  running 
through  March  and  into  April;  as  Grisma  includes  part  of  June. 
The  rains  may  last  four  months,  but  there  often  are  seasons 
when  the  rains  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August  or  September,  instead 

1  The  spring-festival  comes  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  first  half  of  Caitra. 

2  Compare  (at  vi.  17.  2)  the  stanza  of  the  Bharata-savitii  :  hemante 
prathame  mdsi  suklapakse  trayodaslm  prav^ttam  Bhdratam  yuddham 
nak?atre  Yamaddivate  (under  Bharani). 

8  So  in  Manu,  iii.  281,  ''thrice  in  a  year  ...  in  Hemanta,  Grisma,  Var- 
sas," as  the  three  general  seasons,  though  six  are  known,  ib.  217  ;  also 
iv.  26  rtvantc  is  at  the  end  of  the  four-month  season. 
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of    tin-    "four    rainy    months."  ami    thru    Sarad    brains   earlier. 
'I'll.-   coin'mir  of -the   rains   \ariev   l,v  almost  a  month,   so  there 
i*    'juite    a    margin    here    as    well    as    in    respect    to    the    other 
HIS,     which     an-     really    meteorological     divisions     shifting 
t'r«>m     year     to     year     like     our    do^-days    and     Indian     summer. 
They    are    always    ninnl»r!vd    a-    six.    /•////•»///    x//f,     \.     11.    15; 
viii.    :»l.     li.    etc.,1   but    they  are    not    enumerated  as  a  group. 
\  to    iii.     3.     6,     when    the     *un     tir>t     took     pity     on 

*tarviii'_r  man  it  lu-gan  its  work  in  the  "northern  course," 
and  then  parsed  into  the  "southern  course."  or  in  other  words 
the  year  of  the  sun  begins  at  the  winter  >ol>tice,  which  in  the 
ej.ic  is  the  time  when  lupins  the  "  northern  course  of  sb 
month-,"  x.i,uiiri#,l.  ,itt,ir<~itf<iH,i,,l%  (ilt.-i.  8.  \M,  to  reach  which 
HhTsina  delayed  hi>  end.  a>  explained  above.  The  tiita  pM8ag€ 
alone,  ho\\c\cr.  may  imply,  as  Mr.  Tilak  has  suggested,  through 
its  collocation  of  tiro,  tlame.  day,  bright  half,  and  nurtlu-ni 
course,  as  op]x»-ed  to  Miioke.  ni^ht.  dai'k  half,  and  southern 
course,  that  the  northern  course  was  the  fiery,  Hani'mi:  ni.»nth>. 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  year  bi'iran  not  with  the  solstice  but 
with  the  vernal  equinox.  This  may  well  lie  the  C*86,  -ince  the 
stanza  is  merely  a  recasting  of  a  famous  Vedi,  passage 
iCh.U.  iv.  15.  5,  etc.).3  The  other  (ilta  pa--a_i<  ,  cited  above, 
agrees  \\ith  the  «»lder  Ilrfdimanas  in  making  spring  the  tir>t  sea- 
son,  whereas  the  pseudo-epic  stanza  rited  above,  p.  15,  make* 
si-ira  the  first  season ;  a  difiorepancy  consonant  with  the  charac- 

the  heterogeneous  epic. 

A  passage  in  Vana,  163.  34  f.,  says  that  the  sun,  after  turn - 
inir  on    hi*   course,  when    doirous   of  making   cooln.  •.////, 

n    tin-   southern    di-trict.      Then    the  cool-time   arri\c-. 
ttrah   L-.il'ih    (when    catth-    *ulVer,   vi.    118.8).      Then    returning, 
•'''///.  he  tak«-s  to  hiinsrlf   the  energy  of  all  creatures,   which 

•  ree,  five,  six,  or  seven  in  early  texts,  e.  g.  SB.  ii.  1.  1.  12-13.  and 
above,  p.  18,  note  2. 

» Com  par.  Tilak,  The  Orion,  p.  28f.  The  northern  OOQXMOf  the  *im 
is  the  gods' ab<>« I  i!>.  M..I,, -s  an  opposed  to  the  gods  are  as  dark  to  light. 
it  IN-re  the  gods  are  represented  by  the  northern  course. 
tli.-  i.ri-li!  ii.-iif  <it  the  year  (spring,  summer,  rains),  i he  crescent  tir*i 
li.ilt  ni  tin-  in. ... n.  ill,'  ii;i\ .  ;in.i  tin-  t  'i  IK K>n,  as  opposed  to  the  Manes, 
represented  by  autumn,  winter.  cxx>l-time,  etc.,  the  gibbous  moon,  the 

niu'lit  and  the  afternoon.     It  IH  a<l.l.-.l   tli.-it   -j.rinK   i-  the  priesth I.  M 

the  tir.t  d>est)  season  and  caste. 
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thereupon  become  sweaty,  weary,  and  >lee|»v.  Then,  following 
a  patli  incapable  of  being  indicated,  //////vAxf//<////  //»!/•;/<///< 
*?/•/•///'/,  tlu-  Min  emits  rain.  Here  the  "cool-time"  marks  the 
beginning  of  winter,  as  the  time  of  fatigue  indicates  summer. 
In-trud  of  t>l,<ijnte  one  might  expect  ///<//'»//»,  as  tutnh  t'<>llo\\  in^- 
seems  to  show  that  the  immediate  result  is  coolness.  But  the 
words  may  mean  only  that  after  the  southern  course  has  been 
completed  the  cool  time  comes;  though  the  southern  course 
appears  to  precede  the  cool  time  immediately,  which  would 
require  the  latter  to  begin  with  the  early  autumn  instead  of  the 
solstice,  and  the  former  to  begin  with  the  equinox  : 

iiixraha  devo  nmi/n  /•///?//•  bh&vayan  jagrat  . 
etad  asambddham  u<Iiti/(ift  parivartate 
l>h«j<itc  disam 
!  mi&irali. 


The  rainy  season  is  described  in  Hi.  182;  it  ends  some  time 
before  the  full  moon  of  Kiirtika  (16).  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
passage  in  the  epic  grouping  the  months,  beginning  with 
Magha,  in  pairs  according  to  the  seasons,  as  they  are  both 
defined  by  native  lexicographers  and  grouped  in  AB.  iv.  26 
(beginning  with  vasant;k<~ni  >,«ls<~in}\  SB.  iv.  3.  1.  14  f  .  ;  or  as 
ib.  viii.  3.  2.  5,  dvciu  hi  masdv  rtuh,  limits  the  season.  At 
present  the  natives  reckon  three  seasons  of  four  months  each, 
"hot,  cold,  and  stormy,"  JASB.,  1901,  p.  57  of  Part  III. 

THE   ASTERISMS. 

Though  the  "star-man,"  //^/-.sv^m,  xii.  76.  6,  perhaps  a  mere 
fortune-teller,1  is  a  despicable  kind  of  priest,  the  stars  are  the 
object  of  constant  study  and  even  the  asterisms  are  frequently 
brought  into  the  epic  narrative,  sometimes  formally,  as  in  the 
lists  spoken  of  below,  sometimes  incidentally,  as  when  a  "  Tirtha 
of  the  Pleiades  and  Magha"  is  mentioned,  or  when  "  Rohini  sur- 
rounded with  stars,"  A//v7/y///7/,  serves  the  poet  as  a  simile  for  a 

1  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this,  for  the  astrologer  is  also  called  a  sdmvat- 
sara  and  he  is  no  better  than  a  &udra,  xiii.  135.  11,  and  yet  this  is  the 
very  title  given  to  Garga,  xii.  59.  Ill  (other  references  in  my  Great  Epic, 
p.  15).  The  asterisms,  though  admitted  into  the  ritual,  are  clearly  little 
regarded  in  &B.  ii.  1.  2.  19.  Here,  by  the  way,  ib.  2,  no  asterisms  have 
more  than  four  stars  except  the  Pleiades. 
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queen  at  court,  ii.  58,  W.      The  latter  star.   Aldeharan.   is  the 

beloved  wife  of  tin-  Moon-god,  ami  stir>  up  jealousy  among 

the  other  aaterisms,  i\  •'.    Another  story.  reported  in-low. 

attributes  jealousy  to  Ahhijit.  "younger  sister"  of  Rohim,  and 

how  tlu-  >ix    Pleiades,    with   tin-   Fire-god  as  the  seventh, 

replace  her.  iii.  i:»4.   i:»:   i\.   11.  1'.'.  as  rix«   "seven-headed  with 

as  divinity."  iii.  330.  11.    The  Pleiades  are  the  asterism  of 

tin   Sword  as  Justin-,  xii.  166.  82.     Hut  apart  from  the  Pleiadrs 

ami  Aldel.aran.  there  is  little  notice  taken  of  the  asterisin-.  exo  pt 

when  the  plam-ts  anil  astrrisms  <_ri\e  portents,  till  we  come  to  the 

formal  lists  of  the  latter  in  the  late  epic  tables.      Apart  from  the 

;IM«  -risms  ami  planets,  however,  the  Seers,  the  Great  Bear  and 

I  )lmiva.  tlie  1'ole  star,  are  not  infrequently  lamle<l  and  <leseribed. 

'nt-Mar  is  located  "midway  between  the  Holy  Seers  (the 

ir)  and  Dhruva,  the  son  of  Uttfmapada  "  (Puranie),  xiii. 

">.   1  "».     These  Seers  rise  and  set  in  the  royal  North  (•//.>•»////  »</',,•', 

.  \\\  .   i:l.  In)  at   .Mount   Mem.  Maha  Meru,  iii.  163.  15,  round 

which  go  daily  the  sun  and  moon  and  other  lights  of  heaven. 

Sett  in--  there,  astam  /•/•'//'//".  ^^'  «un  goes  north,  after  the  twi- 

light time,  >•<  ///'/</////<//,/   »////••/•///////'/  .  .  .  nilli-ini  Itliiijutt   kristln~ii'n 

•  //.>•'////    (as    phrased   elsewhere,    xiii.    168.    6,    ///•?//•//    [  />//7.y///////  ] 

////•/•///////    riilit  i/iin,    i>r<iri'ttit,],    CO   *tt<i  r<~i  ;/<i  n<i  m  }  ;    then    t-astwanl 

turning  he  goes  on  airain.     And  even  so,  dividiiiLr  the  months, 

:>>li<ij<n>  />•>'(/•   />•//,  niJ/ni  parvasathdhifU)  goes  the  moon 

with  the  a^trrisins.  //'//•.%•»///•*////  .%•////»/  //»//•»•//»///,  and  havinir  gone 

al.out   Mem   i^oes  again   to   Mount    Mandara,  ib.  27  f.      Compare 

v.  111.  1  4,  "  Hen-  (in  the  North  )  are  the  Seven  Seers,  Arundhatf, 

and  S\ati.  which  rises  here,  and   (the  year)    I'itamaha  "(as  laori- 

Sin.-e  the  Mterbmfl  are  known  l.y  name  CVCD  in  the  IJi-  Veda, 
i.  '.'I.  '.'.  >atam.l.liis;ij;ih;  \.  (!'.».  1?)  85.  i:J.  Ma.jl,:i  i  :  )  and  ArjunI; 
u  hile  t  he  Athar\  a  \  «  da.  \i\.  ]  .  ami  ot  her  Yedie  \\  «»rk-  pre^unia- 
bly  earlier,  -.five  list  s  <.f  them,  it  max  lie  a  —  nined  that,  \\li.i' 
the  date  of  the  epie.  the  ports  \\  rre  familiar  with  all  tln-asirri-niN, 
and  it  is  to  l,e  e\p,.,-ted  that  the  later  epic  will  maintain  its  usual 

iiy   endorsing   i"-th   list«..  that    of   the  twenty-e 


'•'ft  ten"!/"  I'  *»i>f<i  '/''•'   ••"'  'I'limllmti  t 

'  xamasndyn  (Ilirnnii'n  stlu'itn  i<if<'i- 
iii,  ii, 
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asterisms  and  that  of  the  twenty-elicit.  Whether  the  usterisms 
were  first  counted  as  twenty-seven  or  as  twenty-eight  may  still 
be  doubtful  (twenty-eight  is  more  likely) ;'  but  the  constant  later 
view  was  that  they  were  twenty-seven,  and  this  is  the  current 
epic  view,  as  represented  in  the  usual  ascription  of  twenty-seven 
wives  to  Soma.  They  arc  nc&tatrayoginyah,  ii<ikx<itr<ii/«(i<nii- 
ratrth,  and*  are  counted  as  seven  and  twenty,  i.  6G.  16-17;  ix. 
35.  45;  xii.  207.  24;  343.  57,  etc. 

The  twenty-seven  asterisms  are  divided  into  nine-day  weeks 
(nai'<ir<~itr<i)  by  groups  of  three  (of  nine  each,  beginning  with 
AsvinI,  Maghfi,  Mula,  respectively,  according  to  the  scholiast), 
and,  according  to  this  division,  a  grdJvra^  or  evil  heavenly  body, 
p&pagraha,  has  a  different  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  men,  if  we 
may  further  trust  this  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  scholiast  of 
B.  vi.  3.  31, 

trisu  sarvest/  n<iks«trfmaksatresu,  viSampate, 

grdhrah  sampatate  slrsam  (\)  janayan bhayam  utl<ninnii, 

which  might  refer  to  a  three-fold  division  of  the  year  according 
to  the  seasons  already  mentioned.2  The  Rbhus,  however,  are 
mentioned  merely  as  divinities  of  the  gods,  eternal  and  change- 
less under  the  aeonic  changes,  devadevdh  sandtanah,  iii.  261. 
19-22 : 

na  kalpaparivartesu  parivartanti  te  tatha. 

The  twenty-eight  asterisms  are  said  to  "enter  the  circle  of 
the  sun "  in  the  West  and  then,  on  account  of  their  association 
with  the  moon,  to  fall  out  of  the  sun  again,  after  twenty-eight 
nights  are  past,  v.  110.  15-16: 

atah  prabhrti  suryasya  tiryag  avartate  gatih 
atrajyotmsi  sarvani  visanty  adityamandoloni 
astamnsatiratram  ca  cankramyu  wi/m  ltln~ninna 
nispatanti  punah  suryat  somasamyogayo</<it<tli . 

Twenty-eight  asterisms  are  implied  at  ix.  34.  6,  where  forty- 
two  days  pass  from  Pusya  to  Sravaria  (=  22  -f-  20,  Pusya  being 
sixth  and  Sravana  twenty-first). 

1  But  cf.  TS.  i.  7.  7.  2  ;  gB.  x.  5.  4.  5 ;  Whitney,  OLS.  ii.  p.  360  f.,  with 
citations. 

2  C.  98  has  tri$u  8arve?u  purve$u  naksatre$u  .  .  .  tsir$e.    With  B.  cf . 
RV.  x.  61.  10 f.,  on  the  Navagvas. 
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The  full  list  «»f  the  a>trri>m-.  a»  de\  eloped  at  xiii.  i\4.  is  as 
follows.  I  supply  tin-  equivalent  forms  from  other  passages, 
ehietly  in  tin-  -ame  book  (giving  only  epic  data)  ;  so.  //<//-.y<//V<o/,  : 

I,  Krttikfis.  Krttikayoo-a.  </;///.//'////.  /'///////Vr//V,  //,///,;  2,  Ro- 
hini,  /-/•'//''//"////"///,  .////•"/•,  ////  ;  :;.  Mrua-iras,  Mrgottama,  soina- 
d&ivatam;  I.  Ardra:  ~>.  I'unarvasu,  also  dual,  viii.  -in.  28, 
required.  where  C.  2,328  has  sg.  ;  6,  Pusya,1  Tisya;  7,  A>l«-:fi. 
;iid  pi.;  s.  Mairha  iN.  pitryatn),  SLT.  and  pi.;  9  and  10, 
I'hal.irunl,  /"~/,v,7,  ////*//•./,  ///A//W/-/X,/,/,/  .•  s«r.,  pi.,  dual,3  lli<i- 
,/,//////"/•*///////;  11.  II  -•//,-,////  .-  12,  Citra  (.Mitra?  see 

below);  13,  S\:iti.  Svfiti.  Sv.it  iyoga;  14,  Visakhft,  s<r.,  dual,  pi.  ; 
15,  Anuradha.  sj^.  and  pi.,  m&itram  j  !•;,  .lyc-tha.  .'limit-am; 
17,  Mula;  18  and  10,  A>a«lha,  fMftrod,  "ffnr<~i  :  20,  Abhijit, 
Al»hijita(-//<v/")  ;  21,  Sravana,  sg.  and  pi.;  22,  Dhanistha,  sg. 
and  pi.  ;  23,  Sat  a  l>hi  >;!(-//";/"),  otfrwnom/  -M  and  25,  Prostha-, 
Bhadrapada,  l»hadrapada  (-//».'/").  /""'/•'•'"'.  "tt«r<~i  (-yoga)  ;*  26, 
iti:  -^,  A>vinT,  >«:.  and  pi.;  28,  Bharani,  sg.  and  pi. 

Sia\  i-tha.  the  older  name  of  Dhanistha.  does  not  appear  to  be 
iiM-d.  Abhijit  is  lacking  in  the  alternate  list  (below).  The 
addition  of  yoga  is  common,  the  asterism  appearing  either  as  a 
noun  (above)  or  as  an  adjective,  as,  for  example,  in  adya  y///»/.y- 
.'/""'  //"//'""  "/"~"''''  '•*///'//•'////'///,  "to-day  the  moon  enters  its 
Pii-ya-ronjum-tion  "  (a  suitable  time  for  a  wedding),  i.  198.  5. 
In  tin-  >:mn-  way.  maghAvijayagah  somah^  \i.  17.  2. 

Like  the  mikt.iti-Ji/'il,  ///'///V///////'//.  "whose  hand  i>  IIa>ta  and 
h.  ad  iv  Citi-:i."  iii  '\"\\.  \.  5.  2.  2,  is  the  identification  made  dur- 
ing the  mooM-ritr.  odndravratoi  at  xiii.  110.  2f.,  in  which  the 
worshipper  identities  himself  with  the  in<><>ii  as  anthropomor- 
phi/ed  from  the  feet  up  in  tin-  ast  rri>Mi».  '  Tlie  month  is  M  n 
Mid  the  moon'g  feet  are  Mula;  the  kne.->  and  thiirhs. 

1  Instrumental  £UHt«  11  -i  n.  with  \\lii.-li.  all  tin-  others  locative.    So  in  the 
m  89,  except  for  Haw  t,i  and  AMiijit  (  means)  :  hastena  phalabhdg  ; 

haih  f  '•    tbl  />/ii*<ik  siil<Uiini  <ir(~,j»i  n  ijt'tt.  -<].  11. 

'•/,,/.-,„,  phalgwilbht  'tniiiiiifun  «)ni,n  •lin'i.ji'itohima- 

nif.i>                                  ,,,,'iu,  I'huliin.nnii    i'i,lnh.    i\.    -H.     !«'•    (cf,     Arjuna, 
Arjiini      I' 

v.  in  i  padnbhy&th  <•«  Sukn   «//«»/»»fi/*r»/«/» 

i?!i'-l>lii/'ih  vam&datti  >»/.-/•«»//  oili'imm.                                  «i 

padtll  ,H.  Inly    •'/  " 

4  Compare  al  ifinifaka  of  BS.  0 
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A-vinl  and  Asadha:  the  hands,  Hasta,  etc.;  while  Citra  is 
replaced  in  H.  by  Mitra  (('.  has  citram,  sic),  as  follows:  /"'/•<• 
///>v/»/.v//-/»  i-;,li/,~il  l,il,it<-  nutnii,,  eva  ///.  si.  S  (pr«>l>al>lv  metrical). 
In  tliis  list  tlu«  double  asterisms  are  Phal^un!  (sic),  Uliadrapada, 
sg. ;  Asadlu-,  dual;  while  Nos.  8,  15,  21,  27,  28  arc  singular, 
and  Nos.  ;.  1-1,  22  are  plural. 

Various  periphrases  take   the  place  of  the  names  of  the  aster- 
isms  elsewhere  in  the  epic.     In  xiii.   120.   36,   <i<ij<i<'c/i<~ii/<~ii/<~iiii 

///'/    kuliijtt    .   .   .    t/tti/tl   /i/Hlt/i'i/jntti,     i  mix  I  h/Ktr<if,    Ixt/ml, 

the  "elephant's  shadow,"  as  in  Maim  iii.  274, 
Yaj.  i.  218,  is  probably  a  constellation.  According  to  the 
scholiast  at  xiv.  63,  18,  naksatre  'hani  ca  dhruve,  both  Rohim 
and  the  Uttaratraya  (cf.  BS.  loc.  c/V.,  P\V.  s.  v.)  bear  the 
name  /////•///-,/  (Nos.  2  and  10,  19,  25).  No.  1  is  vahnidaiv<it<nit 
also  in  i.  221.  85;  No.  16,  Jyestha,  called  by  N. ,/'//'  .y ///.?// ^/,-N- 
"fi-'i,  is  regarded  as  Indra's  (fiindram,  i.  123.  6).  The 
place  of  Anuradha,  No.  15,  is  taken  by  >/////V/v///^/,-.w/m-//m/a 
in  ix.  35.  14.  In  xiii.  89.  12,  Satabhisfi  (epic  for  -bit />(/),  No. 
23,  is  the  naksatram  vanuiam ;  and  in  i.  8.  16,  PhalgunI 
("tt'ira,  No.  10)  is  (for  marriage)  bhagaddivatam  nakx«tr«in. 
The  "five-star"  asterism,  Hasta,  No.  11,  is  called  sdmtram j ^ n'i - 
cataram,  i.  135.  30.  On  tiakradevatd  (not  of  No.  16,  Jyestha, 
but)  amavasya,  see  above,  p.  24,  note.  According  to  xiii.  104. 
127  f.,  one  should  not  perform  a  Sraddha  under  one's  natal 
asterism,  nor  under  the  two  Prosthapadas,  nor  under  Agueya 
(the  Krttikfis).  The  name  Tisya  for  Pusya,  No.  6,  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  planet  Brhaspati  in  the  well-known  proph- 
ecy at  iii.  190.  90  f. : 

yadd  suryas  ca  candras  ca  tat/n'i    7Vx////- 
ekardsdu  samesyanti  prapatsyati  t<t<l<~i 

"the  perfect  age  will  come  again  when  sun  and  moon  and  the 
asterism  Tisya  with  the  planet  Jupiter  shall  meet  in  one  zodiacal 
sign."  Cf.  brahmardsi  below.  Possibly  the  (solar)  zodiac 
here  referred  to  may  have  an  earthly  counterpart  in  the  process 
of  divination  known  as  mrgacakra,  alluded  to  at  v.  48.  98  f .  : 


1  The  epic  poet  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  stay  a  year  in  one  asterism  (as  a  bad  sign),  vi.  3.  27.  See  under 
Planets,  below.  Tisya  was  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  according  to  TB. 
iii.  1.  1.  5,  cited  by  Tilak,  The  Orion,  p.  161. 
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fx     <-< 

/oiksatrayogesu  ca 
uccavacam  daivayuktam  rahasyn',, 

divyah  pra&id  mrgacakrd  muhurtah, 

"  astrologers  and  star-seers  and  those  that  tell  fate  by  asterisms, 
secret  prognostications,  oracles,  wheels  of  fortune,  sooth- 
sayers^)." I  take  •///"/>  rn-fn  to  be  a  metrical  equivalent  to 
///'//•/a,  a  soothsayer  —  astrologer.  The  latter  word  is  found 
in  \ii.  J'.M.  4i;.  as  in  later  literature.  As  to  mrgacakra,  "ani- 
mal-wheel," it  seems  to  be  what  the  modern  Hindus  call  the 
"  wheel  of  the  nine  planets  "  (compare  £atapada=cakra),  a  sooth- 
saying device  much  in  evidence  at  the  beginning  of  the  plague 
in  1896.  The  commentator  explains  it  doubtfully  as  a  purr«,,  /- 
pata  for  cakramrga  (asking  questions  with  a  wheel),  according 
to  the  use  prescribed  in  the  Sivaite  scriptures;  the  questions 
being  astrological,  "what  is  the  asterism,  by  what  planet  is  one 
injured  ?"  Perhaps  it  is  a  zodiac  wheel. 

As  in  the  stanza  cited  above,  the  asterisms  are  frequently 
brought  into  connection  with  the  planets.     Thus,  in  iii.  281. 
lie  looked  like  Saturn  entering  Rohim."     Another  example 
occurs  in  xiii.  25.  22,  where  one  is  advised  to  perform  ablutions 
at    Great-Ganges,    fytti&dngrciraAtt,    "when    Mars    is    in    the 
iades." 

In  indicating  time,  the  day  and  asterism  are  usually  in  the  loca- 
ti\.  :  the  month,  locative  or  genitive:  astame  lhaui  Rohinyatn 
/,/•«///.//.///  /y/«//////////x//a  te,  "they  started  on  the  eighth  (day)  of 
IMifil<runa  under  the  asterism  Rohim,"  i.  145.  34;  krsnapakse 
,-,it,i,:!<t*;/,~i,',,  r<~itr<~i>i,  "at  night  on  the  fourteenth  (day)  in  the 
fortnight  after  the  full  n  .....  n,"  i.  Mi.  I:  .!/ 

•  •"//c/re   Mulena   saiityut,.    "\\hen   the  moon   of   the 
inoiii-  islrsa  is  in  conjunction   with  the  asterism  Mul.-i," 

\iii.    L10,  ;/"    (ukb    o&i  yadb   .'/"j'/eta  Rohinl, 

••uli.-n  |{..|iini  is  in  conjunction  in  the  fm-t  ni^lit  before  the 
in.  .MI.  i>  full  in  tl,(-  month  P&OM,"  il».  126.  48.  With  the  month 
in  lli.-  locative  an.  I  tin-  t  .  -i  t  iiiur|,t  in  the  ^ciiiti\ 

'-'/»>/»*>/  •    th.    eighth  (day)  of  the  fortnight 

tin-  full   IIIOMII  in   the   month    K.,nika    under  the  asterism 
\  UK    1:1-.'.   ;.     \\  ith  the  u.-u    (and   ••  rull-in..oii")  day, 

••  niMiith"  i>  iiiin.MTSsary  (in  \iii.  |:;i.  1.  "Uya 
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/,,////•/, ,/,,,,7.v//,7///  Imlii'it  //<//•</,  the  moon  is  object,  "one  should 
make  an  offering  to  the  moon  as  it  is  rising  on  the  full-moon 
night"). 

The  passage  referred  to  above,  p.  15,  containing  the  words 
Si'n  m  m'nt'i  HI  /7r.y?///,  "the  asterisms  begin  with  Sravana,"  is  of 
some  importance  for  the  date  of  the  epic  as  well  as  for  the  way 
it  was  put  together.  In  the  lists  already  cited,  the  Krttikas,  or 
Pleiades,  begin  the  series  of  ^asterisms,  while  Sravana  is  the 
twenty-first  in  the  list,  coming  just  before  Dhanistha  =  Sra- 
vistha. As  late  as  Yajiiavfilkya's  law-book,  i.  267,  the  Pleiades 
hold  this  position,  as  opposed  to  the  still  later  scheme  (since  c. 
490  A.D.)  beginning  with  Asvini  (to  indicate  the  vernal  equi- 
nox). The  Vedanga  Jyotisa  list  begins  with  Sravistha,  and 
Grarga  says  that  the  Krttikas  are  the  first  asterism  for  the  ritual, 
while  Sravistha  is  first  for  ordinary  reckoning :  karmasu  krttikdh 
prathamam  (naksatram)  sravistha  tu  samkhydydh  (cited  by 
Tilak,  The  Orion,  p.  30). 

Now  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  stanza  stating  that  Sra- 
vana is  the  first  asterism  refers  only  to  the  quality  of  the  aster- 
ism  as  the  best  or  foremost,  since  in  the  same  stanza  the  rela- 
tion of  day  to  night  is  expressly  that  of  priority  and  not  of 
superiority.  Nor  is  there  here  any  reference  to  an  "abortive 
attempt "  to  reform  the  calendar,  as  is  claimed  by  Tilak,  op. 
cit.,  p.  216.  The  fact  is  that  even  in  i.  71.  34,  where  the 
change  of  the  sphere  is  described,  the  act  is  not  spoken  of  as 
abortive,  but  as  one  that  succeeded.  The  translation  of  this 
latter  passage,  however,  is  not  so  certain  as  Tilak  assumes; 
though  the  change  of  asterisms  is  apparently  described  as  act- 
ually occurring.  We  are  told  that  Visvamitra,  in  his  anger,  did 
several  wonderful  things.  As  he  caused  the  river,  Kausiki,  to 
change  its  name  to  Para,  so  also  "he  made  another  world  with 
a  right  arrangement  of  asterisms," 

cakdrd  'nyarh  ca  lokam  vdi  kruddJio  naksatrasampadd. 

Then  follows: 

pratisravanapurvdni  naksatrdni  cakdra  yah, 

the  obvious,  though  rather  pointless  meaning  of  which  would 
be  that  "he  made  asterisms  which  had  a  prior  promise."  By 
separating  the  compound  and  giving  purva  the  sense  of  ddi, 
Tilak  arrives  at  the  meaning  "  he  made  the  asterisms  begin  with 
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Sravana."  But  even  if  this  be  a  doubtful  rendering,  we  have 
here  the  statement  that  Vi>\amitra  did  rearrange  the  asterisms, 
ami  in  \i\.  H  •»,  the  statement  (but  without  allusion  to  this 
story)  that  Sravana  is  the  tirst  asterism.  In  another  passage, 
which  describes  how  Al»hijit,  because  she  was  jealous  of  Rohini, 
her  elder  sister,  retired  from  the  group  and  became  "a  star 
fallen  from  heaven,"  //<//,-.y»/fy////'/  ;/";/<t/«~r<-  .-y///,////  ,  Abhijit  is 
replaced  l>\  the  Pleiades.  This  is  a  tale,  thus  far  without  his- 
torical meaning  (except  as  showing  that  Abhijit  was  regarded 
as  originally  in  the  group)  ;  but  in  the  quandary  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  when  Ahhijit  retired.  it  is  said  that 


•Mime  was  arranged  by  Brahman  to  begin  with  Dhani>tha."  iii. 
230.   1<>,  which  can  mean  only  that  this  asterism  was  the  first  of 

the    LTollp. 

We  tli  us  have  a  legend  peculiar  to  the  later  epic  describing  a 
rearrangement  of  the  asterisms;  a  decided  difference  between 
•  litTcivnt  parts  of  the  epic  in  regard  to  the  first  asterism;  and 
the  probability  that  Sra\ana  \va>  made  the  first  asterism  because 
the  Vedafiga  system  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  seasons,  which 
ha«l  already  receded  a  fortnight.  In  other  w«»r,l>.  the  substi- 
tution of  Sravana  points  to  a  late  date  (approximating  the  mod- 
.111  substitution  of  Asvini)  for  these  passages  in  books  i.  and 
\iv. 

In  the  1'iiranas  ami  clas>ical  literature,  the  /////-.y»/^/v7///  are 
calh'<l  i-ksi  ////'.  ami  this  name  is  found  appropriately  enough  in 
\\hat  i>  iiH.xt  certainly  a  |i>eu«l«»-cpic  passage,  xiii.  14.  37, 

ttobhd  /•/-.s'////  pitaro 


u  here  the   context    »ho\\x    the  sficcial  meaniiiLT  t«»  l»e  that   <>l 
ii  the  otlM-r  \i-rse  from  the  |»>eu<lo-epic, 
which    I   ha\e  jii^t   aiiima.l  \  <-rt  <•<!. 


nf  the  far-reacliin-^  result.,    -iraun  l.v   Mr.   Tilak   from    :i 
of  the  Stars  as  aMVd  in^  the  .late  of  the  8*rli<  st    \  •  die  literal  lire, 
this  is  scarcely  the  place  to  speak,  since  my  »tii.l\   i-  confined  as 

.•lonely  a-  i-  con\eliielit  to  epic  conditions.  lint  I  WollM  SUg- 
geSt  the  consi.leratioll  of  tuo  facts.  The  lir-t  i-  that  the  loose 
ami  ca-n.il  n-fi-ronoes  to  the  minor  heavenh  Ko.liev.  ami  the 
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indifference  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
depositaries  of  sacred  wisdom  make  it  improbable  that  any  care- 
ful astronomical  calculations  were  based  upon  them  at  a  still 
earlier,  pre-Vedic,  period.  The  second  is  rather  a  corollary 
than  a  contradiction  of  this  fact,  namely,  that  though  but  little 
used  as  chronological  guides,  the  stars  are  often  regarded  in 
their  more  obvious  appearance,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  pos- 
tulating a  primitive  acquaintance  with  and  veneration  for  bril- 
liant stars,  especially  groups  of  stars,  marking  a  seasonal  change. 
Thus  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  though  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  either  to  be  star-worshippers  in  general,  or  to 
measure  time  by  the  stars,  reckon  the  year  (with  thirteen 
moons)  as  beginning  with  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  just  after 
sunset,  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  "pay  idolatrous 
worship  to  them."  l 

THE    PLANETS. 

The  planets,  or  rather  the  grahas,  which  include  the  planets, 
are  reckoned  as  a  group  of  five  (so  RV.  i.  105.  10  ?)  or  seven  in 
the  early  epic  ;  but  the  later  epic  makes  them  nine  in  number. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  named  is  interrupted  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  additional  f/rahas  and  even  of  gods,  but  it  appears 
in  xiii.  166.  17  as  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Saturn,  where 
Bhauma,  for  Mars,  is  noteworthy.  The  eclipse-demon,  Rftliu 
(whose  dimensions,  according  to  the  epic,  together  with  those 
of  the  sun  and  moon  I  have  given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  154),  here  appears  between  Budha  and  Sanaiscara  (Mercury 
and  Saturn).  In  iii.  3.  17,  the  order  is  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, Mars,  Saturn.  Here  Mars  is,  as  usual,  Aiigaraka.  The 
group  begins  with  the  moon  and  Saturn  is  added  after  Indra, 
the  sun,  Agni,  and  Krsna;  the  whole  group  being  preceded  by 
the  group  of  the  five  elements  : 


indro  vivasvdn  dlptan&uh  sucih  saurili  $and,i$carafy. 


1  Compare  Gill,  Myths  and  Songs,  p.  317:  "The  Pleiades  were  wor- 
shipped [as  harbingers  of  the  new  year]  at  Danger  Island,  and  at  the 
Penrhyns,  down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  1857.  In  many 
islands  extravagant  joy  is  still  manifested  at  the  rising  of  this  constella- 
tion out  of  the  ocean." 
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According  to  v.  34.  54,  the  stars,  wX  *">/•<////,  are  affected  by 
tin  graka*  (X.  sun,  etc.).  In  vi.  17.  2  are  mentioned  "seven 
great  ///v//*//x,"  ///"//<7  <//•<///<?/,,  where  the  scholiast  says  that  there 
are  nine  in  all,  "as  Kfihn  ami  Ketu  are  to  be  added  as  *//«/*//•//- 
/*«*."  These  ///"/v/'"/'"x  are  recognized  late  in  the  epic,  being 
mnit  imu-il  \\\  the  Markamh-ya  rpisn.lr.  iii.  227.  1,  with  the  ///•//- 
//•/x.  seers,  and  mother-goddesses.  In  vi.  77.  11,  where  the  sun 
is  surrounded  by  /•/•  ///•</  ///»///»?»//•«//,«///,  Hfilni,  though  the  number 
is  not  stated,  may  be  included.  The  technical  name  for  hos- 
tile  planets  is  here  used.  So  in  vii.  137.  23,  "the  seven  Maha- 
rathas  oppressed  Bhima  as  the  seven  yrahas  (oppress)  the  moon 
at  tin-  <le>t  ruction  of  living  creatures"  (x<nmn'n  *<i/>t.i  ///•<///<?  iva; 
compare  the  "seven  suns"  active  in  ///v/A/y//).  In  viii.  37.  4, 


meaning,  according  to  the  scholiast,  is  that  the  <//•"//  </N 
appeared  advancing  with  the  sun  as  the  first  of  the  seven. 

In  all  these  cases,  when  the  number  is  given  we  find  it  to  be 
not  more  than  seven.  But  the  ascending  and  descending  node, 
IJ  ilm.  Ketu,  are  mentioned  together  with  the  sun  and  moon  and 
the  planets  Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter  with  Venus,  Mercury,  in  xiii. 
17.  38,  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast,  who  says  that  <//•<///'//»///' 
is  for  Mangala  (Mars)  and  vara  is  for  Brhaspati  and  £ukra; 
•  ifi-t  iM'injr  for  Budha  and  &ani  (as  elsewhere)  for  Sannist-ara. 
They  are  forms  of  God,  who  is  the  ///'<////,  highest  number,  the 
thousan.l-<-\  (.1  xo////f,  tin-  //.//-.v////-/^/,  //////•//,  and 

/•//////,-,///    .vr//-y//A    x,  //////    Icetur  graho   <ir<il><i}»ttn-  /•///•«///, 
.!//•///,  etc. 

While  it  is  doubt!  HI  wln-thrr  the  scholiast  is  right  in  this  case, 
another  late  passage  expressly  reckons  the  »//-////»/x  as  nine,  i\. 
2.  21: 


mrrft.itnt.ni  ///»/////»  //. 

\\herethrtentli    ///••///*/    implies    nine    others.      The    MI  ii  . 
sometime-  not  a  ///•»///»/.  is  e\|>ressly  called  a  <//•"//</,  ami  is  lord 
,,r  y,-,///,/  .  grahAnfon  adhipo  naksatrAnAri  ,/,;>. 

.  \i\.   i:1..  •;.      AI  iii.  200.  85,  are  im-minne-l  graM 

•I  ii  ••//•.//.  'iin-_r  \\  ith  the  -mi."  all   l.ein.j  red 

•  MM  «1  as  d&runah  or  /*//•'///,  onf  ayorable  or  favorable,  accord  in  LT 
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to  circumstances.  Conversely,  the  planet  Saturn  is  the  son  of 
the  sun  and  Jupiter  is  reckoned  among  the  suns,  ri,ltti/<-xp  eva 
.'/"/'//">',  in  i.  66.  39,  as  Sukra  (Venus)  is  Bhrgu's  son,  a  planet 
meteorologically  active,  varsdvarse  bhay&bhaye,  ib.  42,  though 
regarded  also  as  the  female  side  of  Brhaspati  (Venus  and 
Jupiter). 

Sporadic  mention  of  the  planets  (five  in  number  in  vi.  100. 
37,  gnilnlh  jmrn'tt,  opposed  to  the  sun;  and  to  the  moon,  ib.  US) 
is  common  enough.  In  vi.  101.  59,  two  heroes  are  compared  to 
Mercury  and  Venus;  and  ib.  104.  21,  to  Mercury  and  Saturn. 
The  last  is  named  also  in  ix.  16.  10,  (rane)  candramaso  ibht/<~ix> 
$andiscdra  iva  grahah,  Saturn  near  the  moon  illustrating  Salya 
near  Yudhisthira  in  battle.  Such  references  are  found  not  infre- 
quently: angdraka-budhav  iva,  two  heroes,  "  appeared  like  Mars 
and  Mercury,"  viii.  15.  16;  naksatram  abhito  vyom,ni  sukrd- 
ngirasayor  iva  (yuddham),  a  battle  such  "as  in  heaven  is  the 
battle  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  respecting  an  asterism,"  ib.  17.  1; 
vakrdtivakragamandd  angdraka  iva  grahah,  a  hero  storms 
about  "like  the  planet  Mars  returning  in  his  orbit,"  ib.  19.  1. 

In  the  same  book,  in  which  occur  most  of  these  allusions,  viii. 
18.  5,  another  reference  has  a  pun  on  the  word  graha,  the 
"seizer:"1  x 

sa  Mdyhaddndm  pravaro  'nkusagrahe 
grahe  'prasaJiyo  vikaco  yathd  grahah, 

where  vikaca  is  "the  headless  one,"  Rfihu,  who  is  here  a 
"  seizer,"  but  is  not  grouped  with  the  planets. 

Bad  signs  are  given  by  the  planets.  In  vi.  3.  12  f.,  the 
"white  graha,"  Ketu,  passing  Citrii  stands  still;  a  great gro/m, 
a  comet,  dhumaketu,  attacks  Pusya  (the  warrior's  asterism) ; 
Mars,  angdraka,  turns  among  the  Maghfis,  iiHtghrmii  /'((/>•/•<///  ; 
and  Jupiter  turns  in  Sravana;  the  sun's  son,  Saturn,  attacks 
Purvfi  Phalguni,  bhagam  naksatram;  Venus  shines  in  PUI-VM 
Prosthapada  and  going  about  in  Uttarfi  associated  (with  an  upa- 
graha)  desires  attack ;  the  white  graha  attacking  Jyestha,  din- 
dram  naksatram,  stands  still.  The  Pole-star  (?  dhruva)  flames; 

1  Compare  &B.  iv.  6.  5.  If.,  where  the  sun  is  a  graha  and  "  the  whole 
Brahmana  is  a  play  on  the  word  graha"  as  Eggeling  says  (cf.  ib.  xiv.  1. 

4.2). 
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sun  and  moon  distress  Robin !;  between  Citra  and  Sviiti  is  the 
tii •!•<•*•  ;//••///»/;  and  Mars,  lohit<lil;/".  turns  about  Sravana,  called 
bere  (so  N.)  7frv/////«/-/v/x/.  So  in  v.  143.  8  f.,  and  viii.  94. 
49  f.,  tbe  "  son  of  the  moon,"  Mercury,  goes  transversely,  being 
fire-colored;  while  Jupiter,  encircling  Robin  i,  becomes  moon- 
coh.red.  In  ix.  11.  17,  Venus  and  Mars  with  Mercury  go  behind 
tin-  Pandus.  portending  the  fate  of  their  foes.  Here  Venus  is 
••  lihrgu's  son"  and  Mars  is  the  "  son  of  earth,"  <///>//•<?/>"//•", 
while  Mercury  is  again  the  "son  of  the  moon,"  £//x/'/'./.  \Vhen 
the  moon  is  upside  down  and  the  planets  encircle  the  sun  to  the 
left,  something  terrible  will  happen:  »/////>•///•/////;/  y/'"/"'*  cakntr 
alaksniaiKint  »///•»?/•///•/////,  •  f'lk.Hras'  ca  bhagavan  upatisthata 
^•<i  in  <'ili.  \\.  1  p.*.  P.*. 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  epic  which  gives  the  Greek  order 
of  tlu-  planets,  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Sat- 
urn, an.l  this  fact,  according  to  Professor  Jacobi,  ZDMG.  \\\, 
p.  307,  would  imply  that  the  date  of  composition  was  not  later 
than  the  third  century  A.D.  This  would  be  valid  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  epic,  but  would  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  still  later  additions  having  nothing  to  do  with  planets. 
The  rare  mention  of  the  group  of  nine  ;//•</ //</*,  confined  to  what 
we  may  unhesitatingly  call  the  later  part  of  the  epic,  shows  that 
the  </r,i/i<ts  in  the  early  epic  were  reckoned  only  as  five,  or  seven 
with  the  sun  and  moon  added,  without  recognition  of  the  nodes, 
Ketn  and  IMhu,  as  part  of  the  "group  of  nine  planets." 

That  the  heavenly  l»odie-  .,,.  x,.ntieiit  creatures  needs  scarcely 
be  observed.  The  planets  have  merit,  y>//////</,  after  losing 
which,  /-A;//'///"// </<>//,  they  fall  (as  shooting  stars);  and  they 
become  sad  when  they  see  distressing  -iuht^.  Thus  in  i.  210. 
26:  "moon  and  ^m.  the  »//-//////N,  the  >tar>,  the  asterisms,  (all) 
the  inhal.itantv  of  the  sky.  Keheld  the  deed,  l.eeame  despondent." 
For  varied  rieWI  "ii  thi-  point,  see  my  '»>«''  /:'/"'<•.  \>.  :>80.  The 
formal  adoration  of  planet-  in  connection  with  (iane-a  is  recom- 
mended  in  Yaj.  i.  '.".'•.'  I'.,  \\lio  reOOgpiUefl  nine  ;//•///* «/x,  8U11, 
mo. .n.  *<>\\  nf  earth,  -..n  «>f  inmin,  I  Irha-pat  i.  Snkra,  Sanaiseara, 
,.  Ketu.  'I'heir  \\or-hip  eon-is|s  in  making  metal  or  pie- 

tlll'ed    mo.jrU.    to    wll'u-ll    are    <r\\t>\\     rlolliev.    tloxvers.    ilicell-c,    rice, 

etc.;   and  to  rach  planet  eight  hundred    and    t  \veiity-ei«rlit   p 

of  a   sj.ecial  kind  •]    (l.urned    f,,r    each);    ritev    later  than 

epic  idea-,  t..  jud-e  i  v.. in  nleno€  "n  a  theme  so  attractive, 
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SUN,  TEARS,  AGES,  AEONS,  AND  CYCLES. 

The  extended  astronomical  phraseology  of  the  late  epic  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  gift-laud  in  iii.  200.  125  f.,  where  occurs 
the  advanced  technicality  implied  in  the  word  sa<ln*ltunnklnt. 
After  stating  that  a  gift  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  or  the 
full  moon  has  a  double  value  and  that  a  gift  at  a  season-time 
would  be  of  ten-fold  value,  parvasu  dmgunani  <lri>,<i,n  rtdu 
da&agunam  bhavet,  the  poet  adds  that  the  reward  would  be 
endless  if  one  gave  gifts  at  the  equinox,  visuva  (tulames«*< ///'/- 
krantyoh,  N.),  when  the  sun  is  sadaSitimukhesu^  that  is  (the 
sun's  path  being  divided  into  arcs  of  86°,  commencing  with  the 
autumnal  equinox,  JAOS.  vi.  p.  410  f.),  entering  Gemini, 
Virgo,  and  Pisces  (inithunakanyarnlnasarhkrantisu^  N.),  or  at 
the  eclipse,  upardge  (eclipsed  is  upapluta,  passim),  of  the  moon 
and  sun.  This  information  is  conveyed  in  slokas.  Part  of  it 
is  then  repeated,  amplified,  and  embellished  by  being  stated 
over  again  more  artistically:1 

rtusu  da$agunam  vadanti  dattam 

satagunam  rtvayanddisu  dhruvam 

bhavati  sahasragunam  dinasya  Rahor 

visuvati  ca  ''ksayam  asnute  phalam. 

At  the  same  time,  though  one  or  two  other  passages  (see  above, 
p.  32)  point  to  the  recognition  of  the  solar  zodiac,  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  was  known  in  the  epic  period ;  for  in  that  case 
there  would  inevitably  have  been  references  to  some  samkranti, 
which  term,  however,  does  not  once  appear. 

Time  is  often  measured  by  groups  of  five  divisions,  either  as 
"  months,  seasons,  semesters,  years,  ages,"  as  in  xii.  47.  66,  or 
without  ages  and  with  day  and  night,  of  which  the  world  is 
made:  ahordtramaye  lake*  .  .  .  mrtyur  grasati  bhutdni  pavanam 
pannage  yathd,  xii.  299.  29.  It  is  this  latter  group  which 
Nilakantha  thinks  has  given  to  Visnu,  in  xii.  339  (66),  his  title 
of  Pancakalakartrpati,  "  lord  of  the  five  makers  of  time ;"  though 
as  Pancarjitrika  follows  and  as  Nilakantha  also  gives  the  five  as 
those  of  Gita,  18.  15,  the  real  application  of  the  epithet  remains 
doubtful.  In  xiii.  149.  60,  Visnu  is  naksatranemir  naksatrl. 

1  For  the  irregular  form  of  the  meter,  see  my  Great  Epic,  p.  344. 

2  Compare  the  Anugita.  xiv.  45.  2f.,  where  the  "  wheel  of  time  "  turns 
on  day  and  night,  ahordtrapariksepam,  but  is  counted,  ganitam,  by 
months  and  half-months. 
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The  period  of  day  and  night,  the  months,  and  the  seasons 
having  been  discussed,  there  remain  the  year  and  greater  periods 
of  time.  The  year  (/»/w///'./>x»//-,/,  ii.  74.  !'.».  an.  I  x<7  /•//</»/,  iii. 
99.  24,  are  unique;  other  designations  are  those  current,  /•-/,•<</. 
parivatsara,  etc.)  is  divided  most  frequently  (as  in  HV.  i.  164. 
48,  etc.)  in  metaphors.  In  the  "  forest  of  the  great  world/' 
••//•«/.  tin-re  is  "a  black  and  white  elephant,  having  six  faces, 
twelve  feet,"  the  year  with  its  dark  and  light  halves  of  the 
month,  seasons,  and  months,  xi.  5.  15;  6.  11.  Two  men  dance 
hand  in  hand  and  six  men  play  with  golden  dice  (day  and  night 
and  the  six  seasons),  xiii.  42  and  4:5.  -4  f  .  The  whole  year  is 
MM  -asured  by  the  "twelve-fold  sun,"  which  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
coming "twelve  suns/'  dv&da£&dityat&ih  //«//»///.  iii.  :>.  59, 

,//•,  /,  A/*,  /////,//,,  ih.  :><;;  •  //•/7/A/X-.7  V/Vy/?//  k<itli<n/<i  nt~,  '/,,i  <///7/-<7//, 
iii.  134.  19.  This  is  God's  form  at  the  destruction  of  the  uni- 
verse: "as  twelve  suns"  he  destroys,  xii.  313.  4.  Again,  the 
\  ear  is  a  wheel  of  twelve  spokes,  turned  by  six  boys,  while  two 
irirls  weave  black  and  white  threads;  this  wheel,  however,  also 
having  three  hundred  and  sixty  spokes  and  twenty-four  divisions, 
parvayoga,  i.  3.  146  (also  xii.  246.  32).  Compare,  iii.  133.  24  f.  : 

a  caturvin$atiparvai«il, 


t.tt  //•/\//\//x«//,7/vew  vdi  cakrtin,. 

which  adds  the  "group  of  thirty,"  trinSaka,  as  one  of  the 
divisions,  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.  In  xiii.  159.  23, 
the  year  as  the  wheel  of  time  has  three  naves,  seven  steeds,  and 
three  divisions,  //•///»7/////.  Mgpfttfpayu&am,  //•/'«///.//////.•  tin-  tirM 
implying  the  periods  of  cold,  heat,  rain;  the  last,  rain,  \\ind. 
heat;  according  to  the  scholiast  (compare  RV.  i.  l'-l.  .').  In 
58,  tin-  weaving  of  the  year  appears  again.  Imt  a  m-\\  meta 
phor  follows,  that  of  three  hundred  ami  -i\ly  COWS  having  one 
c:ilf.  ih.  •;o;aml  il».  »'•!  the  \\heel  a  ura  i  ii  has  seven  hundred  and 
tuenty  -p"kev.  Tlie  \\heel  of  tiin<-  ix  aiialy/ed  iii  ii.  11.  37,  as 
having  divisions  <•'  ///////  »>/V»/N.  da\  and  night,  half 

month*,    months,    seasons   l-i\i.    \..n^    the   cycle  of    fi  \  ••    \ 

and     the     '•four-fold    day    and     niirlit,"    •'//"/••///••/>• 
//i.   that    i-.  ax  thi-\    IM-IOM-J    t»    ni'-n.    Man--   (wh<MM  da\ 
is  a    moon-mouth  ),  to   -_rod«-  (measured    l»y    year-),    and    to    llrah- 
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man  (measured  by  ages).  This  is  the  sole  passage  in  the  epic 
recognizing  the  tive-year  cycle  by  that  name  (Brah.  jnn~i<-<ik<it'n 
//";/"///).  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  attempt  made  to  bring 
the  solar  and  lunar  year  into  line  in  iv.  52.  3, 

l>«u<-'tin>  )><ii~i<-'ini<   /•///•*•*  ilrnn  /itiitttir  upajdyatah^ 

where,  in  Vedic  phrase,  RV.  i.  25.  8,  there  is  a  calculation  of 
the  months  "born  after;"  though  here  an  estimate  is  made  of 
the  difference  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  between  the  lunar 
and  solar  years.  The  epic  here  uses  the  technical  term,  ctbhyadh- 
/'/,••/.  and  says  that  in  this  period  five  months  and  twelve  days 
would  be  in  excess, 

esdm  abhyadhikd  mdsdli  i>«n<-<i  ca  dvddasa  ksapOh 
trayodaSdndih  varsdndm. 

The  difference  is  caused  by  "excess  of  time,"  kdldtirekena, 
and  "the  transit  of  luminaries,"  jt/offs<ltit  ca  vyatikramdt.1  In 
this  passage  the  "wheel  of  time"  suffers  "partition"  into  the 
elements  already  mentioned,  kald,  kdsthd,  muhurta,  dina,  in- 
cluding asterisms  and  grahas  as  time-recorders,  after  fortnight, 
month,  season,  and  year. 

Two  other  passages  may  possibly  refer  to  the  five-year  cycle 
by  implication  and  suggestion.  One  of  these  is  that  containing 
the  pseudo-epic  name  of  Visnu,  Vatsara,  xiii.  149.  63j  as  this 
is  the  name  of  the  year  of  a  cycle  ;  and  the  other  is  the  passage, 
i.  124.  22,  likening  the  (group  of)  five  Pandus  to  years  :  anu- 
sai'uvatsaram  jdtdh  .  .  Pdnduputrd  vydrdjanta  panca  samvat- 
sard  iva,  "like  (the  group  of)  five  years."  The  sixth-year 
intercalated  month  of  thirty-six  days  (SB.  ix.  1.  1.  43;  x.  5.  4. 
12)  is  not  recognized  in  the  epic. 

After  the  time-table  given  above,  p.  13,  which  is  virtually 
that  of  the  later  first  book  of  Manu  and  of  the  Purfmas,  the  epic 
poet,  like  the  law-giver,  continues  with  an  account  of  greater 
periods  of  time.  The  sun,  as  is  often  said,  is  the  chief  divider  of 
time.  God  is  "the  fruit  in  the  acts  accomplished  in  the  moments 
and  other  (time-divisions)  of  the  sharp-rayed  sun,"  xiii.  14.  419. 
The  sun  divides  the  day  and  night  into  work-time  and  sleep- 
time.  In  the  day  and  night  of  the  Manes,  the  bright  fortnight 

1  In  five  years  there  are  sixty  days  over  ;  in  thirteen,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  days,  five  (lunar)  months  and  twelve  days  (156-12=144^-5  =  28  J). 
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is  their  day  and  the  dark  is  their  night  !  Mann  inverts  the 
order,  1.  66;  but  here.  //•*/"//'  #i'tij»/t<lf/<t  .«//•/•<//•;,  etc.,  there  is 
a  confusion  of  men  and  Mam -.  A  year  of  man  is  a  day  and 
night  of  the  gods.  The  northern  course  of  the  sun  in  their 
•  lay:  the  southern,  their  night.  Their  are  four  ages,  Krta,  of 
lour  thousand  years,  etc.,  as  in  Manu,  with  the  ''twilight 
periods  of  just  as  many  hundreds;"  each  later  age  losing  a  quar- 
ter, r/-<//"7<A  ////  l.'.i/'int, .  in  thousands  and  hundreds.  In  vi.  10. 
3,  the  name  of  the  fourth  uire,  Kali,  is  Tisva.  The  length  of 
the  ages  is  stated  again,  as  just  given,  in  iii.  188.  22  f.,  but 
without  aeonic  speculations  added.  The  moral  qualities  of  each 
age  are  often  described ;  at  length,  for  example,  in  iii.  149. 
According  to  the  usual  later  view,  the  Kali  age  begins  with  the 
<leath  <>t  Kisna;  but  according  to  v.  142.  8  f.,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  great  war,  though  probably  the  moral  and  not 
the  chronological  side  is  emphasized  in  Krsna's  repeated  words, 
na  t<i<t>~i  ////«//•/'/«/  tr<t<~i  UK  ki't'ii'n  dv&param  na  ca.  That  "the 
K.I  j  makes  the  age  "  is  an  epic  truism  that  discounts  all  chro- 
nology. As  to  how  the  ages  got  their  twilights,  see  Mr.  Aiyer's 
('/,,•»,»</'>;/>/  <>/  Ancient,  ///<//'/.  p.  l->9,  where  it  is  shown  that 
MI i« -truth  of  the  age  makes  the  twilight,  as  the  twilight  of 
a  «lay  is  one-tenth  of  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  measuring  3 
<//»'// /7-«/x.  1  h.  r>  m. 

The  sum  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds  (to  continue  the  time- 
table already  cited)  is  twelve  thousand  (years).  Both  seers  and 
mathematicians,  sarhkhy&vidah,  recognize  this  age,  yugn^  of 
twelve  thousand  (years);  and  one  thousand  Mich  ages  (12,000,- 
000  human  years)  are  equal  to  a  day  of  Brahman,  whose  ni^ht  isof 
the  -aine  h-HLTth.  sahasrayugoparyantctm^  \\\.  ^32.  15  f.  Noth- 
ing is  said -here  of  -liviiie  ViiLras.  Iii  \ii.  :•!:;.  :'..  tlie  period  of 
•ion  lasts  till  the  end  of  a  thousand  <•,,////•,///</,/..,•.  The  day  of 
r.rahnian  is  again  rer«--j n !/•••!  as  a  thousand  Yugas  in  iii.  3.  55 
ami  \i.  :;•.'.  \'».  \\ith  no  int imat 'mn  that  the  Vuga  is  other  than 
that  of  the  twehe  th«.u>an<l  human-year  Yuga.  The  .///•//////'/ 
(171  i>  a  (•(•ninmiiplace  in  tales,  as  in  the  account  at 

iii.  i  h  itya  austerities.     Aeeonlinic  to  xii.  327.  70,  tlw 

MiiU  li\  e    mily  a  llmusaml  («li\  in« 
/,f<i  in . 

The  ar..n>.   K'alpas.  mark    a    greater    peri...l.       At   theemlof  a 

Kalpa  the  creative  eighth  of  <""l  chaiiLrrs,  parivartatoi  \ii.  281. 
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63.  The  Kalpa  is  thus  one  day  of  the  creator-god  (1000  X 12000 
years)  and  forms  :i  nt-u  unit.  It  is  in  such  units  that  the  day 
of  Brahman  is  reckoned  in  the  later  epi<-,  \ii.  :>12.  If.  The  day 
of  the  Unmanifest  is  "twice  five  thousand  Kalpas,"  JHU'I^I 
kiiljHittiilinxi'i'ini  <h'i<inii<lny  ahar  ucyate,  and  his  night  is  the 
same.  He  creates,  when  he  wakes,  the  demiurge  creator,  Brah- 
man, and  the  latter's  day  is  the  same  length  less  a  /"/,/,/,  da8a 
Icalpasahasrani  ftddondny  ahar  ucyate.  Thu§  Brahman's  day 
is  now  reckoned  as  one  quarter  less  than  that  of  the  Unmanifest, 
or  as  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Kalpas,  "and  his  night  is  of 
the  same  extent."1 

According  to  Manu,  1.  71  f.,  the  total  of  four  ages,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  twelve  thousand  (human)  years,  is  one  age  of  the 
gods,  and  a  day  of  Brahman  is  a  thousand  such  divine  ages, 
the  expressions  being  caturyugam  (dvadasasdhasram)  as  devd- 
ndm  yugam,  and  ddivikdndm  yugdndm  sahasram  as  brahman 
ekam  ahah.  Now  in  xii.  208.  9,  Soma  is  represented  as  a 
paryupdsitd,  ascetic  reverer  (?),  during  a  thousand  divine  ages, 
sahasram  divydndm  yugdndm,  which  should  be  a  day  of  Brah- 
man ;  and  in  xii.  328.  24,  Mahildeva  stands,  as  an  ascetic,  on  one 
foot  during  a  divyam  varsasahasram,  or  thousand  years  divine 
(of  the  gods).  But  in  xii.  303.  14,  as  in  the  Kalpa  enumera- 
tion above,  the  day  of  Brahman  is  reckoned  not  in  ages,  Yugas, 
but  in  aeons,  Kalpas,  albeit  not  of  the  same  sort : 

yugam  dvadasasdhasram  kalpam  vidhi  caturyugam 
dasakalpa^atdvrttam  ahas  tad  brdhmam  ucyate, 

"know  that  twelve  thousand  (years)  are  an  age;  a  total  of  four 
ages,  an  aeon ;  the  day  of  Brahman  is  said  to  be  ten  hundred 
times  an  aeon."  Nilakantha  interprets  the  years  and  ages  as 
divine,  and  the  Kalpa  as  a  thousand  caturyugas,  the  Kalpa  thus 
being  a  day  of  Brahman.  This  certainly  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  text,  though  it  is  the  orthodox  view.  Nilakaiitha  at 
this  place  reckons  out  the  year  of  Brahman  in  divine  days  and 
years,  which  gives  the  usual  Puranic  creative  period.  But  a 
thousand  caturyugas  being  the  usual  epic  view  of  a  day  of 
Brahman,  the  text  above  is  uncombinable  with  other  epic  data, 


1  The  third  creation  (Ego-creation)  and  sense-creation  have,  respect- 
ively, days  of  five  and  three  thousand  Kalpas,  ib.  11  and  15. 
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ami  mu>t  lu-  twisted  out  of  its  real  meaning  to  be  in  accord 
with  tin-in. 

Two  passages  give  tin-  duration  of  a  single  spirit's  reincarna- 
tions, in  which  tin-  jli;i  is  supposed  to  wander.  In  xii.  304.  44; 
305.  1  (continuation  of  the  passage  above)  the  spirit  passes 
through  Ktirt/ttkofimi/ttntnlni  or  thousands  of  crores  of  crea- 
tions; and  in  xii.  281.  36  and  43,  every  jl>',i,  in  a  Uuddhistic 
passage,  passes  through  fourteen  hundred  thousand  courses  on 
its  way  to  perfection;  eight  hundred  periods  of  samJt<H<i- 
'•//,  v</<"  in  man's  estate  alone. 

Only  the  later  epic  knows  the  Maha-kalpas  by  name.  Thor- 
oughly Puranic  are  the  passage  >:  \ii.  337.  1,  tato  'flte  maha- 
/•«///»;  :U<».  11~>,  mahaknljMimihnxri'uu  ///////r//-////,,/.;.-//,//^'  ca 
//;//////  I't'ij'  mlr'i  .N-///V///X  i'it  j,r<il«!/<~ix  •••!  /<».  So  in  xiii.  107. 
77,  phal'tni  pcwlnuitataprakhyam  ///'///»//•////»///'/  »A />•////// //,•»////  .• 
l»ut  never  any  such  allusion  in  the  real  epic. 

After  the  specimen  of  time-measures  given  in  my  Great  Epic, 
•  ;.  I  tit -ed  offer  no  further  examples  of  the  epic's  tendency 
to  count  time  by  "oceans,"  x«?;/<//w,  and  other  similar  terms, 
y,//. ////«/.  i»if,~ik,-i,  .<,/, ;/•//.  ///«////,  etc.  They  will  be  found,  years 
n.llcd  up  to  cnuntless  l»illimis,  iii  xiii.  1  <>;.  -u  f.,  to  select  only 
one  short  passage  from  the  numerous  instances  afforded  by  these 
arithmetical  jugglers.  As  the  poets  come  to  consider  the  extent 
..f  time  in  aeons.  creati<.n>,  /•/*»//•//,/  and  N« ///'/// *//-,/,  the  imagina- 
tion is  stretched  to  its  utmost  to  devise  parallels  illustrative  of 
the  periods.  A  particle  of  sand  removed  daily  from  tin  Ilim.i 
lava  till  all  the  mountain  U  reduced  t<>  the  plain;  a  drop  of 
r  daily  drawn  fn»m  thousands  <>f  league-long  mile-deep 

lakes  till  all  are  drained;  -udi  are  the  images  that  describe  theee 
(pseudo-epic)  creations,  (hie  will  sutlice  :  \ii.  -.»si.  :iof. : 

////  /•'//•//•>••  patahcurcA 

.'Ininfi  j~n',ii,  pracaranti  cd  '////• 
\yaih 

/-.// 

'','~i/i 


I  li-    inanimate  an<l  .-1111111310  world. 
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pr«t</<  k<i,i 
'ii'n  ksl/ti/'iti   i't~ilitk,,n/<~il  tr 


/•  //A////  param  vt*<r  /•//</  //'/ 

<{  t«tfu~( 


The  passage  cited  above,  p.  32,  from  iii.  190.  90,  which  speaks 
of  sun,  moon,  Jupiter  and  Tisya  as  being  together,  implies  the 
recognition  of  the  sixty-year  Brhaspati  cycle,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  Brhaspati  are  in  Pusya  once  only  in  this  cycle.2 

The  doctrine  of  Manvantaras  is  implied  (according  to  the 
commentator)  in  Bali's  prophecy  at  xii.  225.  31.  When  the  sun 
shining  in  the  meridian,  madhyamdine,  ceases  to  shine  from  all 
directions,  then  there  will  be  war  again  between  the  gods  and 
demons.  Indra  repudiates  the  idea,  however,  saying  that  the 
sun  will  never  depart  from  his  ordained  course.  But  the 
Manvantara-theory  may  well  be  implied  here,  for,  though  for- 
eign to  the  early  epic,  the  Manvantaras,  not  only  in  their  earlier 
form  but  even  in  their  later  fourteen-Manu  form,  are  known  to 
the  pseudo-epic.  In  the  early  epic,  only  the  Mihira  hymn,  a 
late  intrusion,  recognizes  these  periods  of  time.  Here,  iii.  3. 
55-56,  a  day  of  Brahman  is  defined  (as  above)  and  the  Manus 
and  Manvantaras  are  referred  to.  The  periods  are  referred  to 
next  in  xii.  59.  115  and  the  first  group  of  Manus  is  implied  at 
xii.  285.  1,  Vaivasvate  lntare,  which  phase  appears  again  in 
337.  56,  "  when  the  Tretfi  Yuga  shall  have  replaced  Krta  in  the 
(Manv)antare  of  Vivasvat."  From  here  on,  the  later  epic  is 
full  of  allusions  to  the  Manvantaras:  purve  ca  manvantare 
Svayambhuve,  343.  26  ;  Manoh  svayambhuve  lntare,  350.  42  ; 
manvantaresu,  ib.  43;  Manu  Sv&roeisa,  349.  36  f  .  ;  8anai$ca- 
rah  (Saturn)  suryaputro  bhavisyati  Manur  mahan,  tasmin 
manvantare  cai  ^va  Manvadiganapurvakah  (tvam  eva  bhavita, 
vatsa),  350.  55.  In  xiii.  14.  38-39,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
epic,  the  Manvantaras  appear  (as  protectors,  in  connection  with 
the  wives,  maids,  and  mother  of  the  gods)  along  with  seasons, 

1  The  water  of  the  lake  as  flung  out  drop  by  drop  with  "  the  end  of  a 
hair  "  seems  to  be  a  play  on  the  chronological  meaning  of  kofi,  the  "  end  " 
of  arithmetic  thought. 

2  Compare  Aiyer,  Chronology,  p.  133. 
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years,  tamo*,  favo«,  ////////•>/•/«/.-•.  rttm«Mu  and  Yuga-changes. 
Finally,  a  Mann  of  the  second  group  (of  seven)  appears  in  xiii. 
L8.  1  v  -miKi/ti  Mnn<»h  .v/-» //•;/'  *•' fta t'sif  ca  b/i"<- /'\ //«///. 

The  real  epic  knows  nothing  of  Great  Kalpas  and  secondary 
Manvantaras.  They  belong  to  the  Puranic  period  including 
the  later  epic,  but  even  tin-  first  (Puranic)  chapter  of  Manu 
falls  short  of  the  extravagance  reflected  in  Sfmti  and  Anususana. 
In  ivgard  to  the  cogency  of  this  relation  used  as  an  argument 
historically,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  remark  of  M. 
Barth.  /*'"//>//'//.,  1902,  p.  30,  poses  the  question  properly. 
.  in  a  i.  sume  of  a  similar  argument,  M.  Barth  says:  " ces 
mentions  sont  rares  dans  les  portions  narratives,  frequentes  dans 
les  parties  didactiques,  ce  que,  a  premiere  \ m  ,  parait  assez 
naturel."  The  light  sarcasm  would  be  justified  if  the  preceding 
\\.inls  gave  the  whole  situation,  but  they  do  not.  The  narra- 
i-ortions  °f  tne  poem  are  not  quite  sundered  from  didactic 
material,  and  the  point  is  that  such  didactic  material,  though 
treating  of  the  same  matter,  treats  it  in  less  modern  fashion ; 
whereas  the  treatment  of  &anti  and  Anusasana  is,  in  contrast, 
rather  that  of  the  later  Puranas.  Fear  of  being  thought  "  ex- 
JM  it  in  cutting  up  the  poem"  need  deter  no  one  from  the  admis- 
sion that  epic  chronology  represents  an  earlier  point  of  view  in 
tin  rally  books,  and  the  Puranic  point  of  view  in  what  I  call 
tlu-  pseudo-epic.  Nay.  ratlin-.  «»ne  might  ask,  is  he  an  expert 
historian  \\  h«>  thinks  that  such  a  difference  of  view  is  quite  with- 
out historical  >i'_rniti  ranee  ? 

EXCURSUS.  ANALYSIS  OF  EPIC  DATES. 

Tin-  I'amlu.s  nnv  ln»ni  a  year  apart,  i.  r.M.  '*.'*,  and  whm 
they  first  went  to  Paiicftla  they  were  all  pn.ti. -init  in  the  use  of 
arm-.  Tin-  youngest  must  tlmvfmv  have  been  at  least  16  years 
•  •hi.  ami  Arjnna  K  at  thi>  time,  \vlim  they  r:iYnirr«l  Drnpa.la's 
•lorn,  i.  81,  :M  -:J5;  135-i:is  (Kama  ma-h-  kin-  ,,f  Afiga, 
.  A  year  a  I'm-  thi-.  Yu<lhiMliiru  \\a-  installed,  139.  1,  and 
I  >i  upada  sought  a  son  t«»  a\  nige  his  ovn-thn»\\ .  ir,;.  |}  (Arjnna 
n. .\\  18).  Some  time  WM  ^pnit  in  .•..n.jm-rin.r  the  Worhl,  189, 
1. ut.  re-ar.lin-j  tin-  as  a  matter  of  a  tr\\  ireekl  (!),  ili«  n,-\t 
Stage  i>  niarkr'l  1>\  the  e\p«-«lit  i«.n  t<.  Varan:i  \  at  a.  \\here  the 
Pandus  spent  a  year  (148.  1.  Arjuna  was  m.\\  P.M.  hei'..re  th.-y 

traversed  the  \\ 1-  ami.  after  speii. liii.j  -jiiite  a  IMIILT  tii 
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/v>//v,.v ///?/>,  168.  3,  at  Ekacakrfi,  went  to  Pancala  again,  168.  11. 
Here  they  remained  one  year,  /«//v\w/;//w/x*//v».y //<?/*,  1.  61.  31, 
after  getting  Driiupadi  (she  was  born  grown  up,  like  her  twin 
brother),  and  Arjuna  must  then  have  been  20.  After  this  they 
visited  Hastina,  went  to  Khfindava,  and  remained  there  4 '  many 
years,"  x«ii<ratsarag(in<~i>i  Imhun,  before  Arjuna  was  exiled, 
i.  61.  35. 

Arjuna  on  being  exiled  "lived  a  whole  year  and  one  month 
in  the  wood  "  and  then  sought  out  Krsna  at  Dvaravati  and  took 
Subhadrfi,  i.  61.  42, 

,sv/  t'Ti'i  .sv/ ill  rutsaram,  purnam  m&sarh  cai  ^kaih  vane  vasan 
tato  'gacchad  Dhrslkesam,  etc. 

Then,  after  the  burning  of  Khfmdava  and  the  gambling  at 
Hastina,  the  Pandus  were  exiled  for  13  years;  and  the  war 
began  on  the  14th  year,  i.  61.  50,  etc. 

If  the  "  many  years  "  at  Khandava  be  reckoned  only  as  three, 
Arjuna  would  be  23  when  exiled  for  circa  two  years,  act.  25, 
returning  4  years  before  the  banishment  of  all  the  Pandus,  at 
the  beginning  of  which  he  would  be  29,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
13  years,  when  his  son  was  16,  Arjuna  himself  would  be  42. 
Part  of  the  years  reckoned  by  Abhimanyu's  age  is  included  in 
the  1  year  2  months  of  the  building  of  the  Sabha,  ii.  3.  37, 
///  iixaih  paricaturdasaih. 

But  discrepancies  occur.  There  is  no  record  of  a  year  spent 
with  Drupada  in  the  full  account  of  the  wedding.  On  the  con- 
trary, i.  199-207  imply  that  the  Pandus  return  to  Hastina  soon 
after  the  wedding.  Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  Pandus,  who 
have  already  ravaged  Drupada's  kingdom,  should  regard  it  as 
a,purvadrsta  on  their  second  journey  thither,  i.  138  and  168.  6. 
In  i.  141,  moreover,  Yudhisthira  is  clearly  not  yet  installed  as 
heir-apparent,  although  he  had  already  been  installed  in  i.  139. 
1,  a  year  after  Drupada's  defeat.  Even  the  year  spent  in  Var- 
anfivata  (i.  149.  1)  seems  in  i.  146  and  147  to  be  regarded  as  a 
term  of  a  month  or  a  few  days.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in 
the  timeless  birth  and  growth  of  Bhima's  son,  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  such;  though  the  period  of  wandering, 
i.  156,  should  occupy  some  reasonable  time  omitted  in  the 
account  above.  But  the  difference  between  the  clear  statement 
of  the  first  book,  that  Arjuna  lived  a  year  and  a  month  in  the 
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wood  and  then  raped  Sikbhadra,  and  the  subsequent  prolonga- 
tion of  Arj una's  exile  to  twelve  years  i.  212-2*21,  three  years  of 
which  are  spent  at  Manipur,  i.  215.  26,  and  one  each  in  Dvfiraka 
and  I'u-kara,  231,  is  important  for  the  critique  of  the  epic. 
Drfuipadi's  five  children  were  l><>rn  "at  intervals  of  a  year," 
>  /•///•///•.y////r///-r///.  i.  '*'*\m  66,  78,  86,  but  though  Arjuna's  son  was 
necessarily  born  nearly  a  year  after  his  return,  and  was  a 
young  warrior  in  the  great  war,  his  age  at  death  is  not  specific*!. 
Tin-re  is  a  difficulty,  however,  even  here,  for  Draupadl's  sons 
born  one  and  t  \\  «>  years  later  are  also  young  fighters  and  the 
youngest  would  be  but  14,  whereas  Abhimanyu  at  16  is  always 
celebrated  as  the  youthful  warrior  par  excellence,  and  16  is  the 
youngest  age  at  which  boys  were  considered  equal  to  war. 

Another  discrepancy  which  gives  a  comical  effect  is  found  in 
iii.  :>:>.  I.',  where  Abhimanyu,  who  should  now  be  about  four, 
is  solemnly  said  to  be  one  of  those  who  did  not  approve  of 
Yudhi>thira's  lite!  At  this  time  the  Pandus  had  lived  13 
month*  in  the  wood.  In  iii.  36-37  they  still  live  "some  time" 
before  Arjuna  starts  on  his  trip.  Five  years  Arjuna  passed  in 
In. i ven,  iii.  44.  5;  141.  7;  164.  17,  while  the  Pandus  waited 
ti\-  years  for  him,  iii.  50.  12.  In  iii.  158.  3,  the  time  of  wan- 
dering is  now  four  years,  Arjuna  is  to  be  expected  about  the 
tit'th,  pa/A&mlm  //A////////  .<,//,////,/,  and  in  iii.  165-174.  9  the  five 
years  end  with  Arjuna's  return.  In  iii.  176.  5-8  they  "lived 
six  years  before  and  four  years  with  Arjuna,"  ten  x»? ///////  alto- 
gether, and  it  is  now  the  eleventh  year  in  the  wood,  »/,W/ /,•;,//;, 
vars<n»  /»/«///'/  /•</.«?//,,///.  After  this  they  lived  in  Visakhayupa 
forest  one  year,  177.  17  (with  some  preliminary  marching),  and 
in  177.  20,  the  somewh&t  belated  twelfth  year  arrive*.  ///•«/,/. 
varsitiK  »//.«y  „/_//,//,//,/.  The  twelve  years  in  the  forest  are  re- 
ferred to  again  in  183.  39;  239.  18  as  not  yet  over.  In  iii.  243. 
15,  Yudhisthira  cannot  rescue  Duryodhana  personally  because  of 
his  vow,  ki'ntii.  but  he  urges  his  brother  to  do  this!  In  this 
(twelfth)  year.  Kama  (already  the  kiiiur  "I  Anga)  conquers  the 
Aiiiras  (and  Drupada),  and  all  the  north,  east,  west,  and  *<>uth 
country  (254.  19),  including  the  Yavanas  and  other  foreigner-* 
all  "in  a  short  tin..-,"  Mima  //<>  'f ;./-,,-,//,•  ,,a,  254.  33. 

A  year  and  eight    months  now  elapse  (after  the  twelfth  year 
has  begun)  and  the  Pandus  are  still   in   the  wood,  eating  deer 
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(«.-at  ing  the  deer  here),  iii.  258.  12  (after  the  lib- 
eration of  Duryodhana  in  246;  here  Yu<llii>tliira  has  a  conver- 
sation with  Duryodhana  after  rescuing  him). 

By  this  time  about  fourteen  years  must  have  passed  since  the 
Pandus  were  banished,  but  in  iii.  259  the  narrative  reverts  with 
the  opening  statement  that  while  they  dwelt  miserably  in  the 
woods  "eleven  years  passed  away,"  as  if  the  twelfth  had  not 
yet  come.  The  thirteenth  year,  however,  finally  comes,  iii. 
315.  5,  X'X'////  r<(rs<i)}i  frayodatiam,  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  being  announced  in  310.  41,  "what  did  they  do  when 
the  twelfth  year  was  over  ?" 

In  the  fourth  book  occurs  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  in 
the  poem.  The  bow  of  Arjuna  is  here  said  to  have  been 
already  carried  for  65  years  by  that  hero  (who  is  now  40  or  50 
years  old,  according  to  the  contradictory  data  already  furnished), 
iv.  43.  6.  The  13  years  of  waiting  are  paralleled  by  the  13  days 
which  Draupadi  begs  to  be  allowed  still  to  remain  in  the  town, 
24.  29,  the  agreement  and  the  13th  year  expiring,  iv.  31.  2  and 
4,  on  the  Trigarta  expedition,  though  in  47.  4  the  13th  year  is 
not  yet  over,  vartate  tu  trayodasam,  in  Duryodhana's  opinion. 
But  it  becomes  now  .a  question  of  years  reckoned  as  lunar  or 
solar,  five  months  and  twelve  days  being  the  difference  (see 
above,  p.  42).  In  26.  3,  Duryodhana  says  that  most  of.  the 
time  is  past  and  very  little  remains,  alpavasistam  kalasya  gata- 
bhuyistham  antatah  ;  in  21.  17,  only  a  month  and  a  half  remain. 
In  48.  5,  Arjuna  is  represented  as  having  been  samahitah  (and 
therefore  out  of  practice  in  fighting)  for  13  years,  varsdny 
astau  ca  panca  ca  /  in  iv.  49.  6-8,  he  is  said  to  have  learned 
arms  from  Sakra  for  5  years,  as  he  practiced  brahmacarya  for  5 
years  and  then  stole  Draupadi.  In  iv.  49..  18  Arjuna  is  said  by 
Krpa  to  be  freed,  having  been  deceived,  nikrtah,  by  the  Kurus 
for  13  years,  as  in  62.  14.  The  exile  in  the  wood  for  12  years 
is  alluded  to  in  60.  7.  Finally,  in  iv.  72.  14,  on  the  end  of  the 
13th  year,  trayod<i$e  varse  nivrtte,  being  at  Upaplavya,  Abhima- 
nyu  is  married  (cf.  23). 

In  v.  1.  11-13,  varsani  sat  sapta  ca  trayoda$a$  cai  'va  sudus- 
taro  lyam,  the-  13th  year  is  now  ended.  In  v.  20.  9,  the  expres- 
sion vasita§  ca  maharanye  varsani  'ha  trayodaSa  seems  to  imply 
that  the  13  years  are  passed  in  a  forest;  but  the  sequence  recog- 
nizes the  Virata  episode.  In  v.  21.  13,  Karna  says  the  13 
years  are  not  yet  past,  and  puts  it  as  if  they  still  had  to  stay  in 
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the  wood,  i/<itJ«~i  i>r<it  ijTi'ii'ii  hill'  ii'n  tiii'u  i-iti'<int"  i'<i  mi  in 
Although  Virata  is  recognized  in  v.  22,  yet  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  sojourn  there  in  \  .  86,  where  indeed  it  is  said  (25)  that 
the  Kurus  live  only  because  they  have  not  yet  heard  A  rj  ana's 
IH-W,  a  curious  statement  in  view  of  iv.  55,  etc.  The  thirteen 
years  (one  incognito)  an-  n  cognized,  however,  in  v.  48.  92, 
and  elsewhere  (below). 

In  v.  52.  10-11  occurs  the  following  sloka,  spoken  just  before 
the  war,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteen!  li  year  (the  subject  is 
Arjuna): 


jagaya  ca  suran  sarrt'm  n<~t  *.»•//</  >•;</,.  ,///  /«//•<"/  /'</y////. 

C  has  siita,  vocative,  for///~/y/,  and  X.  interprets  "thirty-three 
"'//',  are  past."  But  this  is  impossible.  B's  reading 
is  evidently  correct  (X.'s  comment  fits  only  C!)  and  the  33  are 
not  years  but  the  gods  challenged  by  Arjuna,  .v»///^///r/y//  being 
a  common  epic  w<»r«l  in  these  circumstances. 

Another  year  appears  to  be  added  in  v.  79.  19,  where  the 

cattle-lifting  foray  of  Virata  is  alluded  to  as  occurring  N////'/  /•,//- 

/,//,  -,////•/////,   "on  the  expedition  of  a  year  paat"  (N.  //*//»/- 

••//>•'//•<  ;  <•!'.  xi.  :{.  !«;.  .s-»//;/r»//x///-//y»////,   "a  yrar  old").      But 

in  v.  82.  40  it  is  still  only  13  years  that  I)  ran  pad  I   has   waited 

t-.i    revenge,   and  Prtha  says,  in  v.   90.  47,  caturdcrfam  i<I<ti',t 

•i.  in   ,,,',  'ri*,/,i,,,    |  />,-////y»»/i/7/«),  so  ib.   sl.  60  and  70; 

an«l  in  129.  47y  the  queen  says,  '/A////  <//7;/</  ////•///-,,   'y///'/   trayo* 

'h  ki't<  ill.      The    **  fourteenth  year"   merely  implies  that 

the  thirteenth  is  ended. 

AM   apparent  discrepancy  occurs  at   v.  141.  13.      Kama  was 

made  king  of  Afiga  at  the  tournament,  whieh  neem-din^  t«>  the 

iti\(    aln-ady  given  occurred  several  years  before  the  gam- 

"    '     .       ^"et     in    this  passage    Karna    tl«-rl:ii-i-s    that    thmuiifh    his 

M.h-lity  to  the  K:nira\a  prim-.-  he  has  eiij«»yrd  a  kiii-.l-'in  "  with- 

out thorns  "  fortliirtf.n  3  i./.'i  t,-,i,  /,„!,,,  tifinktuiii 

'<».      Tin-  may  l.r  made  t"  mraii  that    liis  kiug- 

d«im  has  been  tli«»nilr>«.  «>nly  >inr,-  thr  n-tin-mnit  «•!'  the  Pamlus; 

Imt  tin-  natural  intrrpn-tat  i«»n  i^    tliat    th<-    kingdom  has  been  his 

the    time    innit  imii  .1,     I'm-    Kama  hiniM-ll'    is    i-«  \  ic\\  jn^ 

his  lit'eaml  this  is  the  only  allii.»i<in  in  ii  t«»  the  kingdom 

•i  to  him    liy   I  )iiry."lh;ina.      Tli«-   cxplanat  imi,  h.  .\\  ,  \  ,  i  . 
rather    in    the    assumption    «-t"   a  p.M-tir  lap-u-.  \<,\-    the  \\..r«i 
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almost  identical  with  those  employed  by  Duryodhana  himself  in 
v.  160.  110,  where  he  says  to  Arjuna,  //•*///»»///;?,/  .<,/;.-/,/  A/////-////// 
i'i~iji/'iiii  /-/A //«//'/*•  A//w,  and  the  thirteen  years  of  kingly  enjoy- 
ment on  the  part  of  Duryodhana  are  contrasted  with  the  weep- 
ing of  his  foes  (161.  8  and  28  repeat  this  in  the  herald's  words). 

The  exact  time  of  the  battle  is  given  as  to  occur  on  the 
seventh  day  from  the  interview  in  v.  142.  17,  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon.  In  Mr.  Aiyer's  little  book,  The  Chronology  of 
Ancient  India,  the  statement  in  v.  83.'  7,  that  Krsna  set  out  on 
his  mission  "in  Kartika,  under  the  star  Revati,  at  the  end  of 
autumn,"  is  united  with  this,  which  in  turn  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  new  moon  will  happen  in  Jyestha  Naksatra  (in 
seven  days,  emended  by  Mr.  Aiyer  to  "ten").  It  was,  how- 
ever, under  Pusya  Naksatra  that  the  Kuru  army  took  the  field, 
v.  150.  3,  pusyo  ''dya,  as  did  the  Pandus,  ix.  35.  10  and  15, 
.and  the  armies  were  prepared,  according  to  vi.  17.  2,  magha- 
visayagah  somah  under  Magha.  The  asterism  should  be  Citra 
(v.  143.  10;  vi.  3.  12,  28,  etc.).  Eighteen  days  of  battle  are 
recognized,  save  in  the  interpolation  of  Balarama,  whose  jour- 
ney can  be  interpreted  only  to  mean  that  the  battle  lasted  forty- 
two  days  (below). 

During  the  battle,  the  only  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  age  of 
the  combatants,  the  leaders  Duryodhana  and  Yudhisthira  being 
now  over  forty  or  fifty  (as  above).  Arjuna,  two  years  younger, 
is  taruna  and  yuvan,  Nakula  is  sukumdro  yuva  £urah,  but 
Drona  is  eighty-five;  vii.  12.  22;  83.  23;  110.  81;  125.  73; 
126.  39.  Despite  these  epithets  applied  to  the  Pandus,  which 
imply  middle-age  strength  or  even  youthful  delicacy,  in  vii. 
196.  44,  Arjuna  says  that  the  short  remnant  of  their  days  will 
be  affected  by  Drona's  unrighteous  death,  yadd  gatam  vayo 
bhuyah  Sistam  alpataram  ca  nah,  "gone  is  the  greater  part  of 
life,  it  is  the  lesser  part  remains  to  us,"  though  vayah  (cf.  pro- 
vayah)  may  imply  strength  of  life  more  than  life  (yet  the  con- 
clusion does  not  favor  this,  tasye  'danlm  vikdro  tyam  adharmo 
'-yam  krto  mahdn).  Karna  also  is  yuvan,  viii.  8.  11.  This  is 
not  middle-age,  however,  according  to  the  antithesis  of  yduvana, 
madhya,  vrddha,  or  yauvana,  madhya,  jar  a  (see  the  citations, 
in  the  last  article  of  the  series  in  this  Journal),  nor  can  it  be 
interpreted  as  fool's  age  as  in  x.  3.  11,  for  it  is  intended,  as  in 
the  citations  above,  for  a  compliment.  The  time-term  for  fool 
is  bala,  as  in  xi.  17.  20,  applied  to  Duryodhana. 
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After  the  battle  comes  the  inconsistency  of  Balarama's  expe- 
dition.  He  started  out  just  before  the  battle  and  returned  at 
its  rlose,  making  forty-two  days  in  all,  from  Pusva  to  >ra\ana. 
.-, if ,'<!,•; it.i'i'l  nln'iiiy  adya  doe  ca,  etc.,  ix.  34.  «'•:  ~>4.  12. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  battle  (eighteen  days)  found  else- 
where in  the  epic.  In  ix.  35.  14,  P>:il:irfmia  starts  under  Mfiitra 
Nak-atra.  i.  e.  Amiradha.  Mr.  Aiyer,  op.  cit.  p.  101,  emends  by 
chan«rilii;  4'^  t<>  X'4.  •'titi'l~irt'/'ljtif  to  *•»/////•/•/' /'/X'////.  ami  WYWOfU 

to  RoMny&m  ;  but  this  is  merely  a  confession  of  inability  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  statements  except  by  changing  the  t«-\t 
completely.  At  the  same  plan-,  Mr.  Aiyer  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile tin-  appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  night  battle  in  vii.  185  f. 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  with  the  previous  account  of  the  new 
moon.  Mr.  Aiyer's  conclusion  that  the  war  ended  on  the  51st 
day  before  the  winter  solstice,  and  began  on  Oct.  14th,  1194 
B.C.  (or  that  at  least  the  war  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  year),  does  not  depend  altogether  on  the  rectification  of 
these  obvious  errors,  but  is  based  to  some  extent  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  doubtful  verse  xiii.  168.  28  (27,  "  for  58  nights 
lihisma  lies  on  his  couch"),  as  aliva.lv  explained. 

In  xi.  17.  21,  "he  who  has  enjoyed  undisputed  royalty  for 
13  years  now  lies  dead,"  the  fourteenth  year  implied  in  the  early 
account  is  pointedly  ignored,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  notably  in  viii. 
68.  9,  "there  are  now  these  13  years  in  which  we  have  lived  in 
the  hope  of  Arjuna,"  and  the  battle  takes  place  immediately  on 
the  end  of  the  13th  year. 

But  as  to  the  assumption  that  the  Pandus  were  originally  ban- 
ished for  only  twelve  years  and  that  the  thirteenth  year  is  a  later 
addition,  it  mn>t  l.e  proved  by  the  content,  style,  and  metrical 
tWin  of  Vir-ita  rather  than  l»v  the  discrepancies  in  the  texts 
that  refer  to  the  years  of  l>anishnient.  I  iiM-d  to  think  that  the 
thirteenth  year  was  interpolated  mi  the  further  ground  that  Midi 
discrepancies  revealed  a  prior  stage  in  which  the  thirteenth  year 
ictually  unrecognized,  as  in  iii.  \M.  '.' :  \.  1\'.  '.I;  but  a  care- 
ful survey  of  all  the  eases  now  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
ilii-  may  be  due  merely  to  the  poetic  point  of  new.  An 
example  as  good  as  any  other  is  found  in  \ii.  L37,  11.  in 

which  a   n  i-    make    to  the    fin-  of    ra«_r«-    la-tinu     li!  years, 

and  -the    imp  alienee    of    i:{    years,"  as   compared    \\ith 

il>.    145.   93,    uherc    "the    sorrow    of     1 -.'    years"    i-    mentioned. 
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In  oiu  cage  tlie  anger  during  the  whole  period,  in  the  other  the 
wretchedness  during  the  life  in  the  wood,  is  emphasized.  So  in 
viii.  9.  58,  it  is  said  that  Yudhisthira  <lid  not  sleep  for  thirteen 
ymr*  because  of  his  fear  of  Karna,  a  statement  repeated  in 
different  words  in  G6.  15  and  again  in  xi.  21.  7,  and  this  is  pre- 
sented, in  viii.  74.  47,  as  the  grief  acquired  in  thirteen  years, 
»/>/// /•//'///'/  trctyodafoAarn&rjitam,  whereas  in  viii.  11.  27  mention 
is  made  of  the  grief  (arrow)  of  twelve  years,  &aly.o  mama  dva- 
<?,ijii,-,~i,-s;k<ih.  Other  references  in  this  book  are  found  in  viii. 
91.  4,  in  which  an  extra  year  is  recognized  besides  twelve  in  the 
wood,  and  96.  45,  "we  shall  sleep  well  to-day  after  being 
awake  in  sorrow  for  13  years."  The  next  book  too  recognizes 
only  13  years.  In  ix.  33.  4,  which  is  repeated  in  58.  19  with 
var.  lee.,  this  section  repeating  the  substance  of  33  after  the 
Tirtha  episode,  a  long  interpolation  (ch.  33-51),  it  is  said  that 
Duryodhana  has  been  practicing  on  an  iron  statue  of  Bhima  for 
13  years  (this  iron  statue  reappears  in  xi.  12.  15  f.).  Also  in 
xv.  4.  15  the  thirteenth  year  is  recognized.  In  the  earlier  books, 
the  thirteenth  year  is  recognized,  besides  passages  already  cited, 
in  ii.  46.  11;  74.  18  f.  -76;  77.  30;  80.  34;  iii.  3.  74;  8.  3; 
46.  58;  49.  11;  51.  33  f. ;  176.  10  f. ;  252.  43;  256.  14;  261. 
50;  v.  61.  19;  95.  41;  160.  89;  all  referring  either  to  the  thir- 
teenth year  as  being  completed,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  to  what  will  happen  in  the  fourteenth  year,  after 
the  thirteenth,  e.  g.  ii.  77.  30  and  iii.  261.  50.  I  think  now, 
therefore,  that  the  thirteenth  year  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  original  conception  of  the  present  poem  and  that  the 
late  characteristics  of  Virata  are  due  to  subsequent  working- 
over  of  the  delectable  scenes  embodied  in  it.  Possibly  the 
original  form  was  simply  an  extra  year  "in  concealment" 
(incognito).  The  time-discrepancy  is  of  no  more  weight  than 
in  the  application  of  thirteen  years  to  the  wood-life  exclusively. 
This  curious  statement,  that  the  Pfmdavas  lived  not  only  in 
banishment  but  in  the  wood  for  13  years,  is  found  three  times, 
once  as  cited  above,  p.  50  ad  fin.,  again  in  vii.  197.  10, 

vanam  pravrajita$  ca  sma  valkalajinavasasah 
anarhamanas  tarn  bhavam  trayodasasamah  paraili, 

"we  were  exiled  by  our  enemies  to  the  woods,  clothed  in  bark 
and  skins,  undeserving  of  that  condition,  for  thirteen  years;" 
and  in  xv.  11.  23, 
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(that  condition)  "when  for  thirteen  years  you  lived  in  the 
wood  on  forest  products."  But  as  the  latter  is  easily  explained 
as  a  phrase  (also  in  the  IMmayana,  see  my  list  of  parallels, 
''  if  /•'/"'••.  p.  433,  No.  242),  and  is  preceded  by  an  explicit 
reference  to  the  "secret  residence"  in  contrast  to  the  "twelve 
years  hate,"  ib.  20,  so  in  the  former  case,  "that  condition" 
carries  the  thought  over  to  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
the  Paudus  were  treated  badly  for  thirteen  years.  So  also  the 
fourteenth  year  in  the  wood,  logically  to  be  extracted  from  the 
narrative  as  sketched  above,  is  probably  merely  a  poetic  lapsus. 
Alihimaiiyu  is  killed  at  16  years  of  age,  after  having  been  mar- 
ried f,,r  >iv  months,  i.  67.  117,  etc.;  xi.  20.  '.' 

In  the  tenth  ami  eleventh  books  the  data  carry  us  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  Pandus.  Krsiia  is  slain  on  the  36th  year  after 
the  war;  xi.  25.  44,  repeated  in  xvi.  1.  1.  During  this  time 
the  Pandus  defer  to  Dhrtarastra  for  15  years,  and  the  latter, 
xv.  20.  32,  lives  three  years  more.  It  is  16  years  after  the  war 
in  xv.  29.  37,  at  which  time  Draupad!  is  "just  about  touching 
middle  age"  (!),  xv.  25.  9.  Two  years  more  pass,  xv.  37.  1, 
after  more  than  a  month's  visit  on  DhrtarfM  :ra,  ///»7.W/  *,//////.  ////- 
/•"//.  \\.  36;  11.  Three  of  the  eighteen  years  after  the  war 
were  passed  by  the  old  kin^  in  the  wood  and  fifteen  in  town, 
xv.  39.  25.  These  form  explicit  denials  of  the  fact  (inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  Pariksit  was  a  baby  at  the  time  of 
tin-  \isit)  that  Parik>it  \\as  crowned  about  sixteen  years  after 
the  war,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Aiyer.  The  epic  in  this  regard  con- 
tradicts  itself  and  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  for  its 
o\\n  <  late  as  far  as  these  data  are  com-erned,  \.  !•;.  7;  xv.  15. 
10;  25.  10.  I'arik-it  reigns  60  years,  according  to  x.  16.  15, 
though  in  a  final  ext  ra\  a^ance  the  epic  declares  that  Yndhi- 
>thira's  reign  alone  embraces  "thousands  of  yean,"  \v.  in.  r.'. 


><_r<  ther  the  epic  is  as  fairly  consistent  in  its  dates  as  was 
to  be  expected  of  so  huge  a  compilation.  Some  of  the  incon- 
sistencieH,  however,  are  so  decided  a-*  i,,  admit  of  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  poem  has  been  largely  int.  i  j.olat.  d 
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SYNTACTICAL     NOTE     ON     THE     ABLATIVE     OF     TIME. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  a  separate  article  out  of  this 
note,  so  I  append  it  here,  though  scarcely  in  place.  In  the  Am. 
Journal  of  Philology,  xxiv,  p.  If.,  I  have  tried  to  show  that,  in 
epic  and  earlier  Sanskrit,  the  ablative  of  time-words  does  not  mean 
44  after"  but  "up  to"  or  "within"  the  time  named,  my  general 
conclusion  in  respect  of  all  the  grammatical  cases  being  that  in 
early  Sanskrit  no  grammatical  case  expresses  temporal  posteriority 
any  more  than  it  does  temporal  priority,  though  "time  after" 
may  be  implied  by  any  case  (except  the  vocative),  even  by  the 
nominative  and  accusative.  The  ablative  in  particular  approxi- 
mates to  a  true  indication  of  posteriority,  yet  only  in  serial  time, 
measured  from  a  starting-point.  This  note  illustrates  the  use  of 
the  ablative  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Brhat  Samhita.  Here  is 
strikingly  shown  how  such  an  expression  as  sanmasat  regularly 
includes  the  period  and  does  not  mean  "after  a  semester,"  but 
within  it.  Good  examples  are  found  in  xxx,  xxxii,  and  xlii. 
In  xxx.  12  and  31,  saptaliat  is  "within  a  week;"  in  xxxii,  "in 
four  fortnights,"  and  "in  a  week"  are  expressed  by  the  instru- 
mental and  by  saptdhat  respectively;  in  xlii.  7,  it  is  said  that  a 
rise  in  price  will  take  place  sasthe  masi,  varsardhdt,  and  (*////- 
tvd)  masam,  all  alike  giving  the  limit.  So  in  xlvi.  14,  30,  39, 
53,  '  time  within  which  '  is  expressed  by  instrumental  and  abla- 
tive, sanmasat,  and  so  elsewhere.  But  in  this  later  literature, 
BS.  Ixxviii.  20,  appears  (as  noticed  in  my  article)  an  innovation 
in  tryahat  samnivartate,  in  the  apparent  meaning  "ceases  after 
three  days."  BS.  has  a  murdhatali  in  the  sense  "from  the 
head  onward,"  lii.  10,  as  well  as  a  varsat,  "within  a  year," 
xlv.  16  (also  the  antam  construction,  dbrahmakitdntam^  Ixxiv. 
20).  The  nominative  of  duration,  as  illustrated  in  the  article 
referred  to  above,  has  here  a  still  more  striking  illustration  :  (yo 
'cli/at),  sdi  'kani  vinsatir  (the  reading  of  all  MSS.  ;  see  Kern's 
note)  ahcini,  Ixxvi.  3:  (whoso  eats),  "days  a  twenty  (nom.!) 
and  one." 


tfivardma's  Commentary  on  the  Vdsavadattd. — By  Dr.  Louis 
H.  GRAY,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Is  anv  attempt  to  interpret  Sanskrit  kiivya,  native  commen- 
taries are  not  only  important,  but  almost  indispensable.  The 
question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  information  is,  generally 
speaking,  compa rath cly  easy  to  decide.  Their  authors  under- 
>tan«l  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  texts  which  they  explain;  they 
are  acquaint^ I  with  all  the  stylistic  tricks  which  adorn  the 
/</<•//".  and  their  interpretations  may  usually  be  accepted.  Of 
the  many  Hindu  glossators  of  value  not  the  least  important 

.  arama  Tripathin,  with  whose  J\<iri<-<it,<i<l<n-j><i n<i  on  the 
I  ./,-,/, l,iff,~i  of  Subandhu  this  paper  is  concerned.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  my  projected  translation  of  the  Va^n-mLittri  \  have 
naturally  studied  the  />"/•/'"//".  the  only  commentary  accessible 
in  printed  form  (in  the  editions  of  the  Vasavadattd  by  Hall, 
Calcutta,  1859,  and  by  Vidyasagara,  ib.,  1874). 

Commentaries  on  the  ]V/x///-////////r/  are,  however,  numerous. 
Hall,  in  his  edition  of  the  novel  (Introd.,  45-47),  mentions 

-ii.hasena  an«l  the  7'////>v/, /;/,/„;  of  Jagaddhara.  In  hi> 
judgment,  neither  of  these  is  equal  to  Sivarftma.  He  thus  char- 
acterizes Jagaddhara  :  "Jagaddhara,  as  compared  with  Siva- 
rama,  though  he  oftener  takes  note  of  various  readings,  is  more 
diffuse,  is  equally  1'ancit'ul,  and  resorts  less  frequently  to  author- 
ity in  justification  of  his  comments.  His  errors  are  freely 
exposed  by  his  successor  |  Si  varama],  and  not  invariably  with 
unexceptional  courtesy."'  ll<  says  of  Narasinhasena's  gloss 
that  it  "is  of  small  value,  and  is  busied  very  much  more  with 
pointing  «>ut  the  figures  of  rhetoric  which  Sul>an<lhu  exempli- 
fies, than  \\itli  anything  else."  To  this  list  of  e<>innienlarir» 
Aufrecht  (<'.<t, <1ngu*  Cat'il>»i"i-»i,,.  i.,  566,  ii.,  133-i:>l.  •'•Mi 
the  foil., wing:  the  ,NW/-/-'///'//-</.y</  <>f  Narayana  Diksita,  the 


I  have  not  found  any  mention  of  Jagaddhara  in  the  Darpana. 
These  exposures  of  his  blunders  must  therefore  be  by  implication.  See, 
however,  Aufrecht,  Catalogue  Catalogorum,  i.,  195. 
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i'»~'i'nika  of  Prabhakara.  tin-  7/////-»//,v/ /////////;  of  Rfnnadeva,  the 
Vi/iiklii/t'ii/Ik'i  of  Yikramarddhi  Kavi,  glosses  by  Sriigaragupta, 
Sarvarandra,  Timmaya  Sfiri,  Sarvaraksita,  Siddhacandragani, 
and  Siiksmadarsin,  and  either  one  or  two  anonymous  com- 
mentaries. Ofthe.se  glossatprs,  Timmaya  Suri  lived  about  tin- 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  he  was  identical  with  tin- 
author  of  a  commentary  on  Agastya's  B&labh&rata)  Aufrecht, 
i.,  231),  and  Prabhiikara  was  born  in  1564  (ib.,  i.  353). 

According  to  Hall  (Introd.,  44),  Sivarama  composed  besides 
the  Kafbxtnbdarpana  the  Sh&sana,  a  commentary  on  Dandin's 
Da&tk'iim'ii'iH-ni'itii  (printed  in  Godebole  and  Parab's  edition  of 
this  novel,  Bombay,  1898,  218-244),  the  Y^//-.y/// 7////v7.sv? /,/,/- 
tl/niiui^  a  collection  of  unTnl!  derivatives  (edited  in  the  SatkoSa- 
*< '/'*«</ /•«/!((,  Benares,  1874  ;  see  also  Zachariae,  Indische  Worter- 
f>ii<-ltf;r,  (/IO&Y),  38,  Aufrecht,  i.,  539),  and  the  Rasaratnah<~ir<i. 
a  treatise  in  102  couplets,  with  his  own  commentary,  entitled 
/.'//•x//>7/'/7/r//v/,  on  poetic  sentiments.  To  this  list  Aufrecht,  i., 
652,  ii.,  155,  adds  eighteen,  including  both  commentaries  and 
original  works.  The  commentaries,  in  addition  to  those  on  the 
tV&savadattd  and  the  Dasakumdracarita,  were  on  the  Kddam- 
//"/•/  of  Bana,  on  the  Vinayakamahatmya  (Aufrecht,  i.,  577), 
the  Vrttakaustubha,1  and  the  Visamapadl  on  the  Kavyapra- 
kiixn.  His  original  works,  besides  the  Rasaratnahara,  are  the 
A  lamkarasamudyaka,  the  Kavyalaksmlprakcisa,  the  Naksatra- 
mala  with  his  own  commentary,  entitled  Laksmlvil&sa,  '*  a 
grammatical  poem.  Printed  in  Kavyamala,  1888"  (Aufrecht,  i., 
274),  the  Nrpavil&sa,  "written  for  his  brother,  Kesavarama  " 
(ib.,  ii.,  65),  the  Bhupalabhusana,  "quoted  in  the  Laksmmi- 
vasal>hidhuna"  (ib.,  i.,  415),  the  Rahasyacandrika,  the 
Ravanapuravadha,  in  which  a  number  of  Sivarama's  other 
works  are  mentioned  (ib.,  ii.,  155),  the  Vidyavilasa,  mentioned 
in  the  I&kqmlniv&sabhidh&na  (ib.,  i.,  575),  the  Suryddivarsa* 
l>li<ih>l>-f!,  and  five  stotras  in  honor  of  Krsna,  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  Ganesa,  Siva  and  Bhairava,  and  Siva  and  Rama.  His 
main  creative  interests  therefore  lay  apparently  in  kdvya-poetry 
and  in  grammar,  while  as  a  commentator  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  especially  to  kdvi/a-prose  and  to  rhetoric. 

1  This   seems  not  to  have  been  found.     At  least,  Aufrecht  does  not 
mention  it. 
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Of  his  life  Sivarama  tells  little.  In  his  preface  to  the  J\»>~,- 
ecanadarpand^  after  an  opening  invocation  to  Siva,  he  thus 
speaks  of  his  ancestry  (Hall,  1,  11.  11-18,  omitted  by  Vidyasa- 
gara)  : 

trttokacandra  ////  '/>•;/  klt:/,~ito  lokesu  candravat 
tanayo  vinayopeto  y<//-7//«///  </x</,/  .A/;/-///-;/ 

/•/•.<//"/•«////  '/A//  /«///.///   x/~//-/x  ,•//////•/,  //  /x  t,in,ii/,~i;,'   ///////// 


gor!,t<!<ir<~in«>  *ffi>i 
/•'it'll,  kfiHu 

*one  Trilokacandra  there  was,  famed  among  the  worlds  as  is  the 
moon.  1  1  is  younger  son,  with  virtue  filled,  an  astrologer, 
named  Krsnanima,  a  sage  with  four  sons,  knowing  kingly  con- 
duct, >hiiu-th  even  as  a  lord  of  earth  through  conciliation  and 
tin  rest.1  The  son  of  Kr>n.ufmia,  who  gained  knowledge  by 
his  teachers'  compassion,  was  Bivarftma;  t  hen  Govindarfmia, 
Mukmi.larfima,  and  Kesavarama,  in  order  born.'  The  Bhusana 
gives  no  additional  information,  except  that  Trilokacandra  was 
a  Sivite  Brahman  (11.  5-6)  : 


,//•<(/:  •/'/•/  //V/  ///'///  -7  ///V/x  //•/Ai/,-//»-////»//-»»  */'""  N 

•with  his  thought  devoted  to  the  lotus-feet  of  the  great  lord 
[6iva],  honoring  the  lotus-feet  of  the  lord  of  men  [the  king], 
with  tin-  glory  of  the  lord  of  planets  [the  sun],  brilliant,  great 
in  strength,  Tril«>ka<Mii<lra  was  born,  foremost  of  twice-born.' 
It  ire  know  littlr  of  Sivarfmia's  life,  we  can  at  h-ast  fix  his 
date  within  narrow  limits.  In  A"/  '  '.»,  hr  cites  the 

/'  ibhfaendufdcharai  which  j»lac«->  him  al><»ut  the  lu'Lriniiin^  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (Aiil'recht,  i.,  G52),  for  N:iir«»jl  or 
Nagesabhatta,  the  author  of  this  grammar,  "was  ih,  (Juru  of 
Gangarriraa,  the  great-grandfather  of  Manirama  (1804)  " 
(i»..,  283). 


1  Alluding  to  the  four  means  of  royal  conquest.    Cf.  Manu,  vii.  107: 
tan  dnayed  vatarii  sarvdn  s&mddibhir  upakram&fy. 
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In  his  commentary  Sivarfuna  quotes  fifty-six  authorities.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  references  is  naturally  lexicographi- 
cal. In  glossing  the  vocabulary  of  an  author  as  artificial  as 
Subandhu,  bristling  with  $1esas,  r //•<>< /A '/x,  and  all  other  adorn- 
ments of  karya,  constant  citations  must  be  made  from  the 
lexicographers  to  support  the  meanings  assigned  by  the  com- 
mentator to  the  words  which  he  discusses.  On  lexicography, 
grammar,  meter,  drama,  and  rhetoric  thirty-three  works  and 
authors  are  quoted  in  the  Kancanadarpana.  Amara,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  lexicographers  (cf.  Zachariae,  18-20),  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  frequently  cited  authority,  being  quoted  six 
hundred  times.1  Next  conies  the  ^israjn'okasa  of  Mahesvara 
Kavi  (ib.,  28-29),  with  165  citations.  Hemacandra  (ib.,  30-35) 
is  quoted  but  thirty-four  times ;  the  Haravall  of  Purusottama- 
deva  (ib.,  23-24),  twenty-eight  times;  and  the  Dharaniko&a 
of  Dharanidasa  (ib.,  20),  twenty-three  times.  Medimkara's 
Medimko$a  (ib.,  35-36)  is  cited  eleven  times,  and  an  Ekaksara- 
kosct)  probably  that  by  Purusottamadeva  (ib.,  37-38,  Aufrecht,  i., 
74,  342),  ten  times.  The  ITtpalini  of  Utpala,  apparently  one 
of  the  older  lexicographers  (Zachariae,  7),  is  cited  eight  times; 
the  Anekarthasamuccaya  of  Sasvata  (ib.,  4-5,  24),  seven  times; 
and  the  Uttaratantra,  " probably  a  part  of  a  dictionary" 
(Aufrecht,  i.,  63),  six  times.  As  no  manuscript  of  this  kosa 
seems  to  be  known,  and  as  Sivarama  is  the  only  author  recorded 
by  Aufrecht  as  quoting  it,  the  fragments  found  in  the  ]><iri>«n<t 
are  of  interest.  They  are  the  following : 

p.  72  (quoted  on  p.  242-243  as  from  the  Haravall]  : 
maksika  matsara jneya  bhramarali  ca  sa  mata; 

p.  73 :     visvakarma  devasilpl  visvakarma  divdkarah  • 

p.  129 :  rasajna  rasana  jihva  / 

p.  142 :  nandir  anandajamatrmitrayor  api  ce  ''syate; 

p.  184:  akhydyika  pariccheda  aSvasocchvasakav  api  ; 

p.  242:  corah  $ankitavarna$  ca  kusumaksah  prakirtit<ilt . 

Another  lexicographer,  of  whom  no  manuscript  is  yet  dis- 
covered, but  who  is  quoted  by  Sivarama  (and  by  a  number  of 
other  glossators),  is  Rantideva  (cf.  Aufrecht,  i.,  492,  Zachariae, 
6),  who  is  cited  five  times.  Four  quotations  each  are  made  from 

1  Counting  such  references  as  iti  cztur$v  amarah,  p.  231,  as  four 
times,  and  so  in  all  similar  cases. 
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the  -1  //»/•«//•/////»////•///////, ,//;/*//•;  ut'  Mahftksapanaka  (Zachariae, 
25),  tin-  I '/  'i'i<i'j<ti,t~,  of  Yfidavaprakasa  (ib.,  27),  the  Rtitmik"*>i 
(ib.,  15,  Aufivrlu,  i.,  489),  and  tin-  A'//.//-.//-"x./  (Aufrecht,  i., 
.  Two  citations  each  are  made  from  Mahesvara's  N///<A/A//<  - 
>f,tf,,''ik>'i*'t  (Zachariae,  24),  Rabhasapula  (ib.,  6,  Aufrecht,  i., 
492-493),  and  Yyfidi,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  lexico- 
graplu-rs  ( Xarhariae,  6-7,  Aufrecht,!.,  618).  Only  one  quotation 
is  found  from  the  A'  .</</,•/  \  Aufrecht,  i.,  130;  cf.  Hall,  Introd., 
K».  This  is  tlu-  unique  citation  thus  far  known  from  this  work, 
and  runs  thus  (p.  153): 

///•///.   /•/•/•   "/•//»///'///"/  ti'init  t,~i,f,irtlii/<   t'.irt.it,   ,//•//,/,/„,. 

One  citation  each  is  made  also  from  Purusottama's  Usmabheda 
i  Aufrecht,  i.,  71),  the  .W*»////-»///////v//v/  ut'  Mahlpa,  written  in 
L874  (ib..  i.,  444,  Zachariae,  36;  cf.  Hall,  Introd.,  45),  the 
A  •//.-,////,////•//,„,/  of  Vopadeva,  a  dhdt>'i»'~iffi"  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (Aufrecht,  i.,  86,  616),  and  the  Sakarabheda 
(Ib.,  i'.  • 

In  grammar  but  one  author,  A'y7/-»/x/</?//////1  who  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  eleventh  century  (Zachariae,  21),  is  quoted,  his 
A ';/,, 7 fni', /,!,/•  >i» i.-n ir<j<i  (Aufrecht,  i.,  134,  296)  being  once  cited. 
In  .il.i,'nk<~ir«  litt-rature  six  authors  and  works  are  quoted.  The 
most  numerous  citations  are  from  sivarama's  own  Rn*«r<it,«t- 
I,  from  which  he  makes  five  quotations.  Four  citations 
each  are  made  from  Mammata's  AV/'-yV"'"^'7^''  (Jacob,  JRAS., 
1897,  308-309)  and  from  tin-  ! V/,//,//,/;/,//,/,;,/-,/,-,,  (ib.,  i.,  559, 
Regnaud,  RMtoriq*  x//,/x,-,-/v, ,  380,  Jacob,  281-309).  There 
an  two  quotations  from  Dandin's  f&vyddarfai  and  one  each 
from  the  .!/'///'//,•«//••  x>»//w  and  the  KanMtbharana  (probably  the 
SarawaflkantMbhctrana^  \  Aufn-cht,  i.,  699,78,  Jacob,  299-306], 
hardly  tlu-  A'y7 y//;////''//;/-/////////////'//-////'/,  a  conHiu'iitary  on  the 
/,//;/,//-//;  [AufriM-ht,  i.,  310]).  Of  the  former  work,  the 

ritatiuii   liy   >i\;ir:iui:».  (..    I.  .Ictinin  ///,>/•/// />//-,/"//</,  ;/"tr>i 

/•/x/.v/////////v?/v?    r'tjtsi/.ilrihltnh  x<?   **////<»//•/// /V*7,    is   tin-   only    frag- 
ment known  (il..,  i..  : 

K-  -laral.hatta,  tlir  aut liur  nf  the  I  V//,/,-r////,//v/ra,  isonc.'  .-ii«-d 
as  an  authuiity  «.n  meter,  and  Vamana,  a  writer  on  poetics 

1  Hall  (Introd.,  45)  says  that  the  AlaihkAratekhara  (Aufrecht,  i.,  88) 
an. I  lihanudatta  (ib.,  405,  Regnaud,  870-872)  are  quoted  by  ftivarama.  I 
have  not  found  the  citations. 
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(ib.,  i.,  563,  Jacob,  288-289),  is  quoted  twice.     From  Bharata 
there  are  eight  citations. 

To  explain  the  astronomical  allusions,  which  are  found  in  the 
IV/.x,//-,/, 7^/7,7,  two  quotations  are  made  by  &varama  from 
\  arahamihira  (Thibaut,  Astronorfiie,  Astrologie,  and  Mathe- 
matik,  56-57,  65-66),  and  one  each  from  Garga  (ib.,  28-29,  66) 
and  the  Jyotisa  (ib.,  28-29).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  single 
fragment  preserved  from  Udayasankhara  Pathaka,  ki~trtik<i- 
$uililliinl<ijfii,run  drabhi/a  Tiiayha$uddhastamiparyantlm,  and 
cited  by  Sivarama,  p.  298  (Aufrecht,  i.,  65,  Hall,  Introd.,  45), 
he  also  seems  to  have  written  on  astronomy.  There  are  two 
references  to  Vasantaraja's  Sakunarnava  (Aufrecht,  i.,  556, 
Hiall,  Introd.,  45),  a  work  on  omens,  but,  somewhat  curiously, 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  citation  from  a  philosophical  author, 
Prabhakara  Guru  (Aufrecht,  i.,  155,  353). ' 

Of  literary  works  and  authors,  sixteen  are  quoted.  The  most 
frequently  cited  is  Kalidasa,  from  whom  twelve  quotations  are 
given  (pp.  24  [twice],  26,  27,  30,  48,  66,  141  [twice],  151,  152, 
153).  Magha.is  cited  five  times  (pp.  51,  58,  78,  174,  175),  the 
Mahabharata  twice  (pp.  34,  273),  and  the  Harivansa  once 
(p.  273.)  Two  citations  each  are  given  from  Bhojaraja  (pp.  53, 
185),  Manu  (pp.  16,  23),  and  the  Ramayana  (pp.  85,  149). 
Eight  works  and  authors  are  mentioned  once  each.  The 
Kamatantra,  whic'h,  though  an  erotic  work,  seems  not  to  occur 
in  Schmidt's  catalogue  in  his  Beitrage  zur  indischen  Erotik,  is 
known  apparently  only  from  a  few  citations  (cf.  Aufrecht,  i., 
92.)  The  one  given  by  Sivarama  (p.  283)  is  as  follows: 
cirotpannapravasena  prltir  gacchet  parabliavam 
rdgdyatanasamsmari  yadi  na  sydn  nakhaksatam. 

Trivikramabhatta,  the  author  of  the  DamayantlkatJia  (Hall, 
Introd.,  45)  (p.  27),  Narada  (probably  the  Naradapurana) 
(p.  49),  Bhartrhari  (p.  154,  also  once  anonymously),  Bhavabhuti 
(p.  259),  Bharavi  (p.  69),  Harsadeva  (p.  154,  also  once  anony- 
mously), and  the  Jfitopadesa  (p.  272,  also  once  anonymously) 
likewise  are  each  quoted  once.  The  Loha$astra,  which  is  known, 
apparently,  only  from,  the  single  passage  quoted  from  it  by 
Sivar£jna_.4*~~198.;.jsee  Aufrechtv  i,4  546)^.  was.  probably  a  scien- 
tific, work.  \  The  6loka  in  question  is  as  follows : 

1  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  tha^  the  Prabhakara  here  men- 
tioned is  the  commentator  on  the  Vdsavadatta  mentioned  above,  p.  58. 
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•  the  magnet.  and   the   touchstone.  tlu*  lodestone,  and  the  pole- 
-tone  have  6ne,  two,  three.  four,  five,  or  six  faces.' 

It  i<  note\\  orthy  that  there  is  hut  one  citation  from  I>ana 
(p.  9),  which  is  the  eleventh  stanza  of  the  poem  introducing  the 
Hartacarita. 

Hall  (Introd.,  45)  correctly  remarks  that  "  Sivarama,  to  a 
most  unusual  extent  for  a  scholiast  in  Sanskrit,  lias  recourse  to 
the  livinir  language  of  the  country,  in  explication  of  terms 
fotiml  iii  liis  original.  His  preference  is,  of  course,  for  his 
mother-tongue,  tin-  Hindi:  hut.  in  a  good  number  of  instances, 
he  also  introduces  words  from  the  MarahattT  and  the  Gujaratl." 
lliese  words,  denoted  in  the  commentary  l>y  /'//  A/,r/.v,?  ,/,?///,  or 
less  frequently.  l»y  it  //,•////»/  /"//  (/"/•'),  number  fifty-two. 

In  the  /r///></////</»//7/'///</,  si  xty-nine  anonymous  quotations  are 

made.     The  majority  of  these  are  of  little  importance,  either  as 

literature  or  as  sources  of  information  regarding  Si  varfmia.     A 

number   of   them    may    easily   be   identified.      Thus,    several 

examples  of  rhetorical   figures,  as  those  on  pp,   5,    6,   80,  are 

taken  t'r.mi  the  AV/,-  //»//,/•»//  wx//  ;  on  p.  24  there  is  an  anonymous 

citation   from  Bhartrhari  ;  on  j».   '-\'-\,  one  from  the    /'/•//.%-./////«/- 

"•'/  ;  on  }).   145,  one  from  the  ll<iti»~ii'<in  ;  and  on  p.  272, 

«ne  from  the   ////.y»,/./,.v./.      A  number  of  metrical  examples,  as 

'  on  p.  2,  164,  and  the  •"/«//<///  (upendravcyrd)  on  p.  10, 

an-  taken    from  the    I  V^///-.////r//,-,//v/,   ami   several   ^pccimens  of 

],.,etic  liirmvx.  av  ilie  ih-tiiiit  ions  of  the  *<////•  ;/,-<?x   (p.   226)  are 

I  from  the  >,?/,//  ,/,/,/,//•/„//,,/. 

In  forming  an  estimate  n\'  the   K.in'-'in'Kt.n-fxitxi  of  Sivarama. 

it  may  be  said  that  tlx-  commentary  is  in  general  accurate  and 

ivliaMr.      Hi-  appreciation  of  the    \'u.-«i,'li,l,itt,'i   \\a>  keen,  and 

plat  iat  ions  of  the  |  m  n<,  alln>i«»n>,  and  all  the  artificial  it  ie>  of 

Subafnllin'-  work,  are  in  the  main    correct.      It   is    safe  to  affirm 

that   without  the  />"/•/"///•/  or  >ome  t,t  her  good   commentary    the 

I  wouhl   he    almost    unintelligible    to    the    <>eei«lcnlal 

reader.      The  ea>e-  in  which  Si\arama  i-  mi-taken  are    |O  1  .  \\    R| 

to  be  practically    nei:li«_ril.le.        It     i-    perhap-    n«.     .  \ 

'praise  to  say  that  he  has  \\ritten   in   hi-    Kancanadarpa 

m«'«lel  Sanskrit  c«'mmeiitar\. 


The  PaJdavi  Text  of  Yasna  ix.  49-103  for  the  first  time 
cf'ti'o-.tUij  translated* — By  Rev.  LAWEENCE  H.  MILLS, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Attributes  of  Horn  (i.  e.  of  Haoma). 

GOOD  is  Horn,  who  is  the  well-giving  one,2  [that  is  to  say, 
thou  hast  given  with  propriety],  who  art  the  just  giver,3  [that 
is  to  say,  Thou  givest  a  thing  to  that  one  to  whom  it  is  quite 
appropriate  (or  encumbent  upon  thee)  to  give  it]. 

50.  The  giver  of  good  (thou  art,  the  giver  of  a  benefit) ;  [that 
is  to  say,  thou  wilt  give  the  thing  which  is  a  benefit  (lit.  which 
is  good)];4  (thou)  who  (art)  the  healer,  [that  is  to  say,  thou 
dost  thoroughly  heal  a  thing  (making  it  healthy6)]. 

51.  The  well-bodied  one  thou  art,  [that  is  to  say,  with  thee 
the  body  is  handsome  (lit.  'good')].  Well-intentioned8  (or  'well- 
desiring')    thou   art,   [that   is  to  say,  by  thee    that   is    desired 
which  is  proper.] 

52.  The  victorious,  the  yellow-hued  (thou  art),  the  tender- 
sprouted,  [that  is  to  say,  thy  sprout  is  soft]. 


1  The  texts  from  which  these  translations  are  made  appeared  as  edited 
with  the  collation  of  all  the  MSS.  and  with  their  variants  in  the  twenty- 
third  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  first  half, 
July  1902.  The  square  brackets  enclose  the  glosses  ;  the  curved  marks  () 
my  explanations.  [The  transliteration  has  been  brought  nearer  to  the 
standard  published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxi,  second  half,  p.  191. — ED.] 

8  So  I  render,  to  bring  the  statements  into  line;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  writer  meant  to  say  '  the  well  endowed ',  '  thou  art  endowed  with 
propriety.' 

3  Notice  that  the  original  here  is  ars-dato,  and  not  ars-dato. 

4  This  repetition  is  not  so  fatuous  as  it  looks;  the  word  meaning  '  good' 
is  repeated  in  its  Semitic  form. 

5  According  to  the  gloss,  dehak  when  understood  as  active,  whereas  we 
might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  passive. 

6  Here  the  trlr.  repeats  his  former  blunder,  losing  sight  of  the  radical 
s  or  1.     He  refers   huvareS  (huvar§)  to  var  =  '  to  choose'.     Hence  his 
hu-kamak'. 
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53.  When  they  «lrink  thee  thou  givi-M  :in  excellent  thing  (or 
4the  l>e>t  tiling')1  for  the  soul;  thou  ait  most  an  accumulator  of 
portions:  |th;tt  is  to  say;  it  is  iirce-^ary  or  possible  to  make 
tin-  >toiv  for  the  soul  good  through  thee,  for  a  >hare  in  heaven 
i*  through  thee]. 

Appeals  for  knowledge,  energy,  etc. 

")l.  Tell*  on  thine  inspiration,  O  yellow  one,  [tell  me  a  thing 
which  (is  attended  and)  attained  with  knowledge.  Let  learned 
wisdom  be  mine]. 

55.  (Tell  me)  fully  (of)  power  and  fully  of  victory  [let  it  be 
also  mine]. 

(Tell  me)  fully  (of)  health  and  lu-aling. 

i Tell  me)  fully  of  progress  and  of  the  giving  of  prosper- 

">• 

(Tell  me)    fully  of  >tren-th  of  the  entire  body  and  of 
wisdom  which  i>  all-adorned,  [it  is  as  when  one  understands  the 

1  Possibly  '  a  heavenly  thing '  was  meant.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
point  out  in  passing  such  an  error  as  the  accusative  pahriimih  for  the 
num.  vahisto;  notice  that  a  form  of  vaxs  is  not  used,  as  elsewhere,  to 
explain  vahista. 

*  Was  not  Garodmanikih  suggested  by  the  external  shape  of  the  ter- 
ii i ination  -mainyotemo  in  patf  mainyotemo  (or  patfm-)  which  recalled 
niaiiivu.  whose  root  is  'man'='to  think',  whereas  the  'man'  of  'garod- 
kfh'  is  to  be  referred  to  an  entirely  different  word,  'man'  =  'to 
ahi.l.-'.  lint  notice  our  indebtedness  to  the  Pahl.  trlr.  for  a  good  render- 
ing of  pa#m-.  even  when  regarded  as  merely  an  alternative.  Otherwise 
we  might  insist  upon  '  most  path-finding  for  the  soul'. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  'viaticum'  as  a  'provision  for  the  soul  on 
tii-  way  to  heaven/  it  does  not  suit  the  other  occurrence  of  pa#mefig; 
see  Y.  46,  3. 

No*store  of  provisions'  was  made  for  the  cattle  <»n  the  \vaytoany 
destination,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  store  f»r  tin  soul  elsewhere  as  a 
wayside  provision. 

Horn  accumulated  a  'store  of  enjoyment'  for  the  soul  here  and  here- 
after; but  food  for  the  journey  to  the  '  beyond '  hardly. 

1  Of  course  this  shows  a  gros-  as  t<»  the  grammatical  form  • 

aee  8BE.  xxxi.  pp.  .".:>.  286.  Noti< ,  tlm  Ner.  follows  the  error.  He 
would  read  a  mmvg  as  an  imp •  r;inv<>,  or  else  he  read  a  mrui<H,  or  a 
mraofi. 

4 So  according  to  NeVs  pu^idaiim.  or  >i  the  giving  of  one's  choice 
desire' to  var ;  possibly  'the  giving  of  outpouring',  to  var  -  'to  rain', 
nn_'iit  be  meant.  At  all  events  the  translation  i-  n  ally  a  blunder. 
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end  of  :i   tiling:    also  knowledge    (is)   forever1   hi>   l>y    means  of 
this].       (Thai   i>  to  >ay,  it'  he  knows  the  end,  he  knows  all.) 

59.  (Tell  me)  fully  from  that  ><>urcc  how  they  -_TO  forth  in 
the  world  naving  independent  power  (or,  better,  read  satfinem 
(or  -nani")  with  Ner.  and  the  orig.).  '(Tell  me)  fully  lm\v  I 
may  ir«»  forth'),  and  let  me  (lit.  'may  I')  overcome  hostility, 
and  conquer  the  drnj  (i.  e.  demon  of  the  foe). 

60.     Appeals  for  defence  and  victory. 

(Tell  me)  fully  how  from  these  (resources)  I  may  «>\  eivome  all 
that  hostility  of  the  enemies  (lit.  the  torment  of  the  tormentors) 
which  is  from  the  demons  and  (from)  [evil]  men. 

61.  (from)4  the  sorcerers  and  (evil)  fairies  (from)4  the  tyrants 
and  the  Kayaks  and  (from)  the  Karps,  (the  meaning  of  Kayak 
va  karp)  is  [those  (?)  who  are  blind  and  deaf5  as  to  the  matter 
of  the  Yazads], 

(62)  (from)  the  biped6  murderer  (or  'miscreant')   [even  from 
the  biped  aharmok  (the  per  secu  ting-here  tic)],  and  also   (from) 
the  quadruped  the  wolf,7 

(63)  (from)  the  wide-fronted  host  also,  [that  is,  theirs  is  many 
a  murderer;    some  say  this  (that  the  meaning)  is  that  'their 
nostrils8  are  wide '],  who  fly9  with  craft. 

1  I  should  have  preferred  hamak  to  hamal  with  Ner.,  but  not  in  view 
of  the  gl.  with  'the  end';  this  points  to  'ever.'    Otherwise  'all'  knowl- 
edge would  be  better  as  being  nearer  the  original. 

2  Satund  is  of  course  an  error,  but  in  view  of  the  correct  tarvenam  = 
'  let  me  overcome'  and  vaneni  ='  let  me  conquer, '  for  so  we  must  under- 
stand the  falsely  written  tarvenand  and  vanend,  we  may  also  restore 
satund  to  satunend,  really  first  meant  for  satunem,  or  '  -am.' 

3  Cf .  Y.  28,  7  for  tafvenam. 

4  Of  course  these  forms  should  be  understood  as  being  in  the  gen.  abl. 
like  their  original  and  their  predecessors  :  see  Ner. 

5  These  ideas  are  erroneous  traditional  growths  ;  see  Gathas,  vol.  iii, 
a,  pp.  130,  131,  on  the  article  Kavi  and  K.     The  renderings  'blind'  and 
'  deaf '    are    mere  careless  traditional    deductions  from  the    outward 
forms  of  the  words. 

6  Genitive  abl.  again  with  Ner.      So  in  63,     '  Biped '  is  of  course  but 
another  word  for  '  human'  here. 

7  Ner.  curiously  renders  this  as  '  tiger.' 

8  So  perhaps,  thinking  of  negroes.      '  The  wide-faced '  would  be  in- 
deed the  more  original,  as  the  words  are  applied  only  figuratively  to 
armies. 

9 1  can  see  no  necessity  for  the  meaning  '  who  fly '.  '  Who  path-along 
(sic)  with  stratagems'  might  express  the  idea.  Certainly  '  flying '  in  the 
sense  of  '  retreating '  was  not  meant. 
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Boons  asked  of  Horn. 

ti}.  Thi-  tir-t  hoon  which  1  pray!  from  thee.  ()  II run,  who 
art  from  death  afar,  (is)  that  which  (i>)  the  hest  world  of  the 
saint-  which  iv  l.i-i-ht.  all-u'loriou-. ' 

65.     Thi-  x,.,-iiinl  lioon  which  I  l»e.-eecli  of  thcc.  (}  Ilom,  \\  ho 
art   from  .Icath  afar,  (is)  the  l»oon  of  con-taut   l»odily  health  (lit. 
' the  healthy  continuance*  of  the  body  ',   -the  unlu-oken  contin- 
ue of  the  body'-  health  'i. 

This  third  Uoon  which  I  ask    from  thcc,  ()    IIf>m,    (thou) 
far  from   death,    i-   the    IOM-J;   living  on    (i.    e.    Ml»e  vitality')   of 

Thi>  fourth  Koon  I  a>k  of  thee,  O  Horn,  (thou)  far  from 
death,  is  how  (meaning  'that')  from  (the  condition  ,,f)  a  >uj»- 
jtlicant '  (tliat  is  to  >ay.  *  in  accordanci-  with  my  ]>rayer ')  1  may  go 
forth  l»otli  xt  ron^f  and  successful  upon  the  earth,  and  may  over- 
come (-till  further)  the  hostility  (lit.  'the  hateful  torment'} 
and  that  I  may  conquer  tin-  drnj  (demon  of  all  harm). 
•  68.  Thi.x  fifth  lioon  which  I  pray  of  thee.  O  II«~,m.  thcdeath- 
afar.  i-  that  1  may  <_r«»  forth  upon  this  earth  ax  a  victorious 
-miter  in  hattlc.  that  I  may  overromr  hostility  (lit.  'the  hateful 
torment  ').  and  that  I  may  con«|Uer  the  drfij  (demon  of  deceitful 

ham 

Thi-  -i\th  liooii  I  ask  of  thee,  <)  ITom,  (thou)  death-afar, 

!iat    I  may  -ce  (the    thief)    In-fore    the    thit  '  :|ie),  that 

tin-   Miiduvon  murderer  (-cc-  me),  that  I  may 


1  Zaidyam-I,  so  reading  with  the  MS.  D.  in  the  other  occurrences  = 

•I   U'.uM  ask  of  i  lire':   hut    M'  is  of  use  here    to  connect    horn  .  .  . 

•Perhaps  n  is  better  to  read  hamaU  here  \\nh  the  MS.D.,  an  hainal  = 
'ever'  conveys  rather  too  mucli  meaning.  Some  nuuht  |>r.  f«  r  'all- 
happy'  to  'all-glori..!!-  . 

*  The  wor  .  now)  =  '  continuance '  is  a  sort  of  false  gloss 

caused,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  suffix  -(t- \->  1  rvatatem)  which  seems, 

M  else  where,  to  have  been  8ugg«cted  by  a  t'orm  from  i.  a.-    -tn^,.1.    S.T 

ifia  (  = '-tats')   rendere  nih  at  Y.  81,  20  when-   th« 

-aeUitH.  rendering  '  rov.-nili/  was  suggested  by  an  aetas ;  cp.  Ind.  iti. 

MI     a  wisher';  but  see  Ner.'s  better  bahuvrThi.     I  am  now 
ui'-luied   to  depart  ti--n.    this  traditional    i  and  to  refer  a$05, 

to  isira,  etc . :      that  I  may  go  forth  4  fresh'  and  'powerful '  :    cp.  esa 
as  against  esa. 


68  L.  II.  .I////*,  [1903. 

Before  the  wolf;  [the  exhilaration  (is)  the  remedy  (that  is, 
that  I  may  procure  tliim-  exhilarating  stimulus  as  a  defensive 
remedy  amusing  my  energies  to  be  on  my  guard  and  my  eye- 
sight to  be  keen  to  trace  the  lurking  figures)]. 

70.  Let  no  one  see  before  us  (i.e.  get  first  the  sight  of  us) ; 
before  all  may1  I  see,2  [I  and  my  disciples]. 

The  Gifts  of  Horn. 

71.  Horn  gives  to  those  who  are  swift,  to  those  who  would 
make  their  horses  completely  efficient,  even  to  them,  he  imparts 
energy  (that  is  speed)  and  strength  that  is  endurance;  [(this  is 
for)  the  charioteers]. 

72.  Horn  will  give  also  to  those  bringing  forth  in  birth3  a 
brilliant4  son,  and  a  sacred5  offspring. 

73.  Horn  imparts  to  those    who    sit   much   at   home    (lit.. 
1  housely  '"  (sic)  in  the  continued  study  of  books,  (that  is  to  say, 
'of   the    priestly   lore   and   ritual')    increased   prosperity    and 
learning. 

74.  Horn  grants  to  those  who  are  maidens,  and  sit  long  unap- 
propriated, [that  is  to  say,  who  are  not  married]  a  master  who 
is  manifestly-true7  (or  'really  their  own'),  [that  is  to  say,  he  will 

1  So  A  (DJ.). 

2  Ner.  here  supplies  an  upayam  =  '  remedy '  as  above  in  69  where  it 
represents  properly  the  Pahlavi  Sarak.     This  is  of  course  an  error  in 
70  where  no  Carak,  nor  upayam  is  called  for  ;  but  it  occurs  only  in  the 
gloss. 

3  Ner.   and  the  Parsi-Pers.    translate  negatively.     We  should  simply 
correct  their  erroneous  short  'a  priv'. 

4  One  would  be  inclined  to  adhere  to  this  meaning  for  xsaeto-  here. 
The  royal  family  might  be  held  in  view  as  typical. 

6  We  should  avoid,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  attributing  too  profound 
a  meaning  to  the  word  aharuv'.  The  meaning  really  held  in  view  in  the 
general  use  of  the  word  aharuv'  in  such  a  connection  as  this  would  be 
not  so  much  '  holy '  or  '  righteous '  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  as 
'  thoroughly  respectable,'  in  the  orthodox  community,  '  of  good  repute 
and  attentive  to  all  religious  duties,'  morality  being  of  course  under- 
stood. 

6 1  do  not  accede  to  the  Pahlavi  rendering  for  katayo,  which  I  refer  to 
Indian  kati  =  'how  many '.  The  Pahl.  has  katik  which  Ner.  understands 
to  mean  '  at  home,  grhasthah';  see  SBE,  xxxi,  p.  237.  The  Pahl.  forma- 
tion seems  to  refer  to  kata,  which  at  times  may  mean  '  house.' 

1  I  think  the  orig.  haithim  should  be  here  understood  in  one  of  the 
senses  of  ' sat',  'santam';  i.  e.  as  meaning  'good'.  Whether  askarak' 
could  be  brought  to  express  such  an  idea  is  difficult  to  say. 
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make  a  husband  appear  for  them]  also  for  [each  of]  them  (he 
will  provide)  a  husband;  also  for  them  he  produces1  quick  and 
(is)  one  who  is  endowed  with  understanding,2  [(the  meaning)  is, 
win -M  (they  are)  presented  to  a  man,  upon  the  spot  he  is  in 

aetion  ]. 

A  Punishment. 

Horn  deposed  from  the  royal  authority  those  who  are  of 
the  keresa(n)r  party  who  had  grown(that  is  to  say,  4  who  had 
become  extreme ')  in  (ambitious)  seeking  for  the  sovereignty, 
|  that  is  to  say,  they  have  (actually)  ascended  the  throne  (lit. 
mounted  the  sovereignty)]; 

76.  that  is,  who  say  thus :  4  N'«»t  <>n  <mr  account  later,  (i.e. 
in  future)  do  the  priests  with  their  desire  for  continual  reciting* 
(possibly  for  'over-reciting')  walk  in  tin-  province  (go  about 
the  country);  [they  would  treat  u^  thu>;  it  is  from  our  action 
when  they  do  not  (thus)  walk  (so,  literally,  possibly  meaning 
•they  ivmlcr  u»,  i.  e.  they  make  us  to  be  thus,1  fc  it  is  out  of 
(from?)  our  action  (or  'sphere  of  active  influence')  even  when 
they  do  not  (i.  e.  even  when  they  no  longer)  walk';  that  is  to 

1  The  false  text  zerkhimet  is  well  corrected  by  Ner.  (and  Darmesteter 

does  not  follow  the  Pahl.  here).     Ner.  has  *ya2ayitaram='a  beseecher'; 

The  Pahl.  trlr.  was  curiously  thinking  of  jan  =  zan  ;    but  of  course 

ae<-.  U  incorrect  for  jaidyamno;  other  grammatical  relations  also 

are  misapprehended.    For  a  critical  free  version,  see  SBE.  xxxi,  p.  237. 

9  'Endow.  -1  with  understanding'  should  refer  to  Haoma  as  in  the  nom. 
Quick  goes  with  jaWyamno  and  refers  to  Horn. 

*  When  we  have  such  a  plain  analagon  as  the  Vedic  krsanu  for  our 
keresanim,  we  should  pause  before  we  think  of  '  Alexander,1  though  tin- 
piece  was  doubtless  not  older  than  his  time.  We  should  also  note  that 
"in  Iranian  keresanim  may  be  indeed  a  text  corrupted  from  a  kere- 
Hanura,  as  there  are  prominent  Zend  MSS.  in  which  I  and  u  (at  least)  are 
actually  \\iitten  alike.  Ner.'s  deeply  inter,  -ting  report  of  the  opinion 
contemporaneous  to  him  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  that  the 
<  •liiireh.  •  ecclesia'  was  alluded  to  in  ki-n-saiiiin  and  also  it«.  •  ( 'hriM ian^.' 
See  the  edit  i..t,  ,.r  the  texts. 

4 'Desire  for  reciting'  is  of  course  an  egregi<>u-  <  i  n>r  for  ai\ 
vereiiye.  nerei  equalled  ftTarhMmoreftiilh,  exeept  as  u  free 

and  strained  rendering  :  and  I  still  think  that  i  longs  to  vurd 

d);  cp.  8k.  vrdh.    It  may,  however,  possibly  be  an  intlu.  to  var 
=  ' to  choose,'  in  the  sense  of  'benevolent  oheriibing.1     N- •«•.  •  i  r-  with 
dil.     See  SBE.  xxxi,  p.  289  for  a  eritieal  free  (. 
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say,  'they  put  us  out  of  action,  which    inefficiency  lasts  even 
after  their  proselyting  peregrinations  have  ceased.')] 

77.  Such  an  one  as  these  conquers  heroism  of  every  kind  ; 
slaughters  outright  heroism1  of  every  kind  [before  and  behind]. 

Hail  to  Horn. 

78.  'Happy'  thou,  [that  is  to  say,  thy  person  has  become 
(lit.   has  arrived  good  ;2  or  perhaps  it  was  meant  to  say  '  it  is 
welcome ')],   O  Horn,  who  art  an  absolute-king  (i.  e.  a  desire- 
king,  a  king   reigning  according   to  desire)  through   thine  own 
power,  [that  is  to  say,  thine  is  power  in  that  duty  (or  deed). 
What  is  necessary  (or  desired  to  thee),  that  it  is  possible  to 
thee  to  have]. 

79.  Happy  thou  who  understandest  thoroughly  many  a  relig- 
ious (lit.  '  many  a  truthful ')   word   [which  is  proper ;  for  it  is 
proper  in  accordance3  with  the  (religiously)  true  word:  kana 
vaca  arsuxSa  (so)]. 

80.  Happy  thou,  who  wouldst  not  be  conferring  forth  from 
(that  is  to   say,    'aside  (?)  from')   that  which   is  the  truthful 

1  Ner.  seems  nearer  with  his  vrddham  playati  (sic).     Or  could  the 
meaning  of  vrddhi  'increase'  and  vardanam  be  considered  appropriate 
for  gurdih  ?  which  we  should  naturally  render  «  heroism  '  ?    The  Parsi- 
Pers.  does  not  translate  the  word,  and  affords  only  the  awkward  trans- 
literation gurdi  (sic).     Possibly  my  text  '  gurdih '  should  be  considered 
to  be  used  in  a  particular  sense.  We  must  remember  that  '  the  increaser ' 
was  in  himself  almost  '  sacred,'  and  so  '  heroic.'     '  The  institutor  of  pros- 
perity' was  naturally  regarded  as  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  with 
valour  as  well.  We  may  remember  that  Ner.  elsewhere  rather  curiously 
rendered  fravahar=:fravasi  by  vrddhi.     But  may  not  the  sign  for  *g' 
in  our  supposed  gurdih  be  really  superfluous.     We  remember  that  a  gvi- 
krunTh  was  recognized  at  Y.  53,  8,  it  being  an  outcropping  of  an  ancient 
velarisation.     So  here  we  may  have  a  gvardih  (with  an  original  '  g '  sur- 
viving) in  place  of  a  vardih.     As  to  the  objection  that  this  would  be  the 
out-cropping  of  a  form  too  ancient  to  be  possible,  we  could  rejoin  that  a 
'  gvi'  for  vi=vi=:'  apart'  would  be  quite  as  ancient,  and  as  difficult. 

2  Or  possibly  in  the  sense  :  '  thou  hast  appeared  beatified.' 

3  Raf  must  be  read  with  Ner.'s  yena  for  the  senseless  la.  which  came 
from  the  misunderstood  '  na '  of  '  kana  '  (so  to  be  restored).     Whatever 
the  Pahl.  trlr.  may  have  understood  by  these  words,  I  should  restore 
them  as  above,  and  explain  them  as  referring,  perhaps  indirectly  and 
through  some  other  passage,  to  Vend,  xix,  28-35.     The  first  particulars 
there  mentioned  refer  to  '  the  word '  which  was  to  smite  and  destroy 
\>he  creatures  of  Angra  Mainyu. 
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speaking  of  conference,1  [that  is  to  say,  thou  mayst  (or  'dost') 

11.. t    -ay  :i  thing  which  Auharma/d    did    not    say'    in    the  conf-r- 

ence]. 


The  Girdle. 

81.  For  he  who    (is)    Afdiarma/d  bore  to  thee  the  ancient 
irirdle    (so,-    but     tin-    word     i>    merely    transliterated)    the    Mar 
be*pan«_rled.  the  spirit  -made  (made  by  the  spirits),  the  good  law 
of  tin-  M.-i/.da-worshippers,  |  so  his  girdle  is  this;  that  is  to  say, 
as   the  kiistik    is   singly  made  with  a  man  (when  lit-  is  create.  1.  a 
k  fist  ik  for  each  born   believer),  the  law  also  which    is   with,  that 

,     -HIM.]!*    him,    is  also    thus   'singly   made/      A  No  its 

•  -iii-lfiic-^  "f    make'    is    this,  that    so  long   as    a    man  docs   not 
drink    hf.m    in    the    (observance  of)    the   Religion    he  will    not 

lear'  (lit.  onstupified)  ;  the  drinking  of  hoin   is  a  cere- 
mony (or  'duty')  in  the  sacrifice]. 

82.  With  that  art  thou  girded  upon   the  hi^hot   (spot)  upon 
the    mountains,    |  when    there    thou    hast     grown,    also  this    thy 

•  -iii-_:-le-createdncss  *  (sic)   is  thus]  while,  or  since,  thou  art  for 
the   lengthy'   continuous  progress,6   (that   is   to   gay,  since   thou 

••oiii-rrn  the  far  future),  |  while  (or  *  until')  thou  art  of  the 
future  body  (that  is  to  say.  since  (or  •  until  ')  thou  dost  concern 
the  interests  of  the  future  Matd  in  the  manthra.  [that  is  to  say, 
they  (  will)  continually  until  the  future  state  (N  reached)  piv- 
-cribe  thee  in  the  ceremony  of  the  YasnaJ. 

1  Or,  reading  hnmpfirxaklha  :  '  Happy  thou,  whose  is  not  (a  question) 
tn.n,  t  !  i.  ...nforence  (whose  are  on  the  contrary)  truthfully  spoken 
communication  and  conferences.' 
9  Referring  especially  to  the  questions  in  Y.  44,  and  also  to  thos*    in 


'Tin-  i-  tli*  single  effectof  it,  that  it  clanli.^  the  int-ll-.-l  l.\  >timulat- 

,ij  =  tto  maintain*  may    r-ally  I...  -i  \  in.  .1.  ,-ic.-i  1  1  v  i  --l:it«'d  to  .Ir.i  |.i  li 

=dira/  :   l.ut    Hi-  I'.ihlaxi    iraiiNlatiou  ol    •Iraj.-inh-   M  .lira/   i>.    I    think. 

C.H-.      ll    in-:in-    -l<'i     tin-    ni;iim;iiiiiii.L;    of.'    hanlly    for    'the    long 

drawn  out  recital  of/ 

ft8othePahl.mad:i  .r  correct  for  ai\  i  ttitlAcn:  m.-idaiii 

i>  not  ;iini--.  for  aivi.  hut  th-  HceillH  to  be  separated   t'r«»m   the 

.  which  latt-r  was  again  thought  to  be  associate*!  with  -m     m  iti 
i  i,  ae  =  'to  uo.'  which  i>  -iillici-ntly  ridiculous. 
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Still  further  prayers  to  Horn. 


83.  O  Horn,  who  art  house-chief  and  village-chief  and 
chief  and  province-chief,  [that  is  to  say,  thine  is  universal  pro- 
dominance  as  to  4  religious  '  matters  (lit.  spiritually  all-lordship  is 
thine)];  and  thou  art  prosperity  and  a  well-informed1  lord,  [that 
is  to  say,  it  is  thoroughly  possible  to  thee  to  impart  (prosperity 
and  information)]. 

Deprecations. 

84.  Power  is  thine  and  victory  for  this  which  is  my  |MH!\. 
whose  (is)  also  complete  prosperity  which  affords  much  enjoy- 
ment [through  the  afrm','"  that  is  to  say,  wealth  (is  thine)  from 
which  abundant  happiness  is  derived]. 

85.  Bear  off  from  us  that  which  is  the  torment  of  the  tor- 
mentors;8 and  bear4  off  their  intent  which  is  severe   upon  the 
abode,6  [the  kingdom,  or  'their  authority']. 

86.  He  who  in   this  dwelling,  in  this  village,  in  this  tribr, 
and  in  this  province  may  be  the  enemy  (lit.  '  the  hater  ')  [the 
harmful  sinner  (the  hostile  heretic)], 

(87)  take  away  that  which  is  the  strength  (or  '  swiftness  '  ) 
of  his  feet, 

1  The  stimulus  of  the  fermented  horn  was  supposed  '  to  cheer  one  '  as 
with  a  view  of  '  prosperity  '  and  to  awake  the  intellectual  faculties  so 
that  they  might  acquire  information, 

2  Mruve  seems  to  be  only  rendered,  if  at  all,  by  pavan  afrin'  ;  not  so, 
however,  Ner.     But  he  mistakes  the  form  for  a  first  singular  impera- 
tive; notice  that  Ner.  treats  pavan  afrin'  as  gloss,  translating  it  asir-.  For 
this  reason.  I  treat  the  pavan  afrm'  as  gl.,  regarding  upa  mruve  as  not 
being  translated  by  the  Pahl.    trlr.     Patixvih  as  *rddhatvam  seems 
rather  lame  for  tfrimai;  for  the  critical  free  version  see  SBE.  xxxi.  p. 
238. 

3  Again  an  allusion  to  the  Gathas  ;  see  Y.  28,  7. 

4  Forms  in  -and  are  sometimes  like  those  in  -yen  used  for  the  2d  sing. 
imperative. 

5  '  Severe  upon  the  abode  '  is  of  course  almost  a  comic  reproduction  for 
garemantam,  though  '  giran  '  might  be  regarded  as  conveying  the  idea  of 
its  original.     Probably  we  have  a  case  of  an  additional  translation  here, 
the  work  of  some  later  transcriber  conveying  the  idea  of  an  alternative. 
He  first  translated  'garm'  as  a  denominative  without  sign,  and  then 
thought  that  man='  abode'  might  do  for  -mantAm.     N£r.  follows  him. 
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(8s )   turn    ..ft'  that  wliirli  is  his  understanding;* 

(89)  render  that  which  is  his  thought  destroyed,  [i.  e.  make  it 
thoroughly  inefficient  to  him] ; 

90.  Let  him  not  !•«•  going  forth  upon  his3  two  feet:  may  he  not 
be  able  (to  work)  with  his  two  hands,  [that  is  to  say,  may  In- 
net  be  able  to  do  destructive  iniquity  with  his  hands]; 

may  he  not  be  able  (to  work)  with  his  two  hands,  [that  is  to 
say,  may  he  not  be  able  to  do  destructive  iniquity  with  his 
hands]; 

1  Here  the  trlr.,  Ner.  following,  mistakes  verenuidi  for  a  form  of  van  : 
see  SEE.  xxxi,  p.  238  for  a  critical  free  rendering  :  '  throw  thou  a  veil 
of  ilarkness,'  'a  blinding  wrapping;'  lit.  'around  his  intellect  wrap  up.' 
'  *  Around  his  two  ears  wrap  up '  might  be  a  better  rendering  of  the 
original ;  as  to  this  see  Gathas  vol.  iii  a,  dictionary,  p.  101.  Mano  fol- 
lowing in  the  next  subsection  might  seem  at  first  sight,  and  even  later, 
to  confirm  the  rendering  of  the  Pahl.  trlr.  from  the  argument  *  that  the 
word  *mind'  follows  the  word  'understanding'?  Some,  however, 
might  argue  in  the  reverse  direction,  urging  '  that  a  second  term  almost 
in  the  sense  of  bus  would  be  redundant  and  pointing  out  that '  wrapping 
up  Ins  two  ears '  was  congruous  to  *  his  two  feet'  in  90.  Mano  may  how- 

l>ear  a  more  general,  or  universal,  sense.  I  prefer  on  the  whole  the 
meaning  '  understanding,'  though  the  word  may  elsewhere  describe  *  the 
two  ears  of  Ahura  Mazda,'  which  is,  though  seemingly  so  quaint,  not  an 
impossible  expression. 

The  trlr.  could  hardly  help  recognising  the  dual  form  here;  so  Ner.:  it 
is  not  a  case  for  remark.  Ner.  was  troubled  by  the  two  words  fratutuyao 
and  ai\  ituvfio  meaning  'to  have  forward  capacity  (capacity  to  advance)' 
and  '  to  have  circumstantial  capacity  (capacity  about  a  thing).'  He 
seems  to  have  thought  of  fra  while  yao  suggested  some  form  from 
=  'to  go.'  At  least  so  Ner.'s  prapatayatfuh  indicates.  Is  it  how- 

lossible  that  Ner.  was  wrong  and  that  patuk  here  expresses  pos- 
-il.ility  '.-  Or  does  he  intelligently  omit  one  of  the  seemingly  redundant 
forms.  Notice  that  tin  trlrs.  do  not  render  the  form  in  -ooas£nd  pert*., 
but  as  3rd.  Too  much  importance  should  not,  however,  be  attached  to 
that  While  I  accede  to  the  view  that  fratutuyao  ami  aivitnyao  are 
lue  for  .r  I  i  i  sonals  (see  SEE.  xxxi,  p.  289).  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 

are,  together  with  th«-ir  \r«iir  companion-  in  a-,  in  reality  2nd 
personals  in  i»i  m.  a  MH|«|«-M  reversion  to  that  form  taking  place  much 
a-  ili.'  -Jiul  person  pi.  in  EneJ'-h  ">a\  !>••  n>e<l  imlelinitcly:  •  ma\  \<>u 
be  abl*  lor  -let  one  be  able.'  or  'may  in-  ln>  ahlr.'  Under  tin- 
influence  •  •:  tin  law  tin-  :;nl  |.U.  opt.  may  be  used  as  'Jnil 
imperatives:  'let  them  <lo  .  .  .  1.  t  one  do  .  . .'  =  'do  you',  in  -and 
an. I  -yen.  In  t  ln>  connection  w.  ma\  not  ice  the  sudden  use  of  t  lie  8rd 
pl.  \\hei-e  tin-  4ulars.  a*  in  99,  vchedQny£n: 

'  they  (such  as  he)  would  <lo  it.'    this  in  close  connect!, ,u  with  •  lie  tluuk-> 
and  says',  meaning  •  lie  think-  ami  -ays.  ami  tl  >n  his  situ- 
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(Hi)  may  lie  not  >ee  the  earth  with  his  t  \\  •>  eyefl  :  may  he  not 
see  the  herd  with  his  two  eyes, 

(92)  he  wh«>  may  l>e  hostile  to  that  which  is  our  purpose. 
|  That  i>  to  x.-iy.  until  (or  'so  that  ")  he  who  is  hostile  may  not 
In-  able  to  contrive  againM  our  proper  interest  (may  he  thus  l»e 
deprived  of  sight )  |  (ami  also)  against  our  body,  [that  is  to  say, 
with  our  'body  may  he  not  he  ahle  to  establish  hostility  (i.  e. 
may  he  not  make  good  his  malice)]. 

Anathemas. 

93.  Against  the  (dragon)  Azi,  the  green,  the  dreadful,  whose 
l>oi>on  has  thoroughly  reached1  its  aim,  [whose  poison  has  com- 
pletely reached  the  hody  |, 

(l>4)  when  he  may  approach2  the  body,  toward  him  who  is 
the  saint,  ()  1 1  Tun  the  yellow,  for  him  also  dost  thou  make  evi- 

1  Vis  -  bara  -  ayaft  should  be  regarded  as  abahuvrihi  'who  is  endowed 
with  a  hitting  poison'.     'The  poison  affected'  would  not  be  so  good. 
Bara-ayaf  t  is  of  course  an  egregious  blunder  for  the  plain  viso-vaepahya 
(not  -ahe)    Ner.  however  follows  it  as  usual  with  his  visavapte. 

2  So,  reading  -nat.     The  Pahl.  trlr.  errs  in  referring  nasemnai  to  the 
second 'uas'  =  'to  reach'.      Some  extreme  traditionalists  hesitate  to 
follow  him,  whereas  elsewhere  they  seem  to  be  almost  unvarying  in 
their  adhesion.     One  might  be  tempted  to  read  yezrunat  transitively  : 
'when  he  (the  dragon)  would  drag  his  body  against  the  saint.'     But  the 
'motive'  of  yezriinat  (so  reading)  is  evidently  'nas'  =   '  to  reach  '  as 
erroneously  seen  in  nasemnai,    In  SBE.  xxxi.  I  could  only  render  'to  the 
saint  who  perishes ',  'perishing  as  to  his  bod}r,'   or  possibly  better  'to 
the  saint  in  the  course  of  losing  his  body '.     As  to  the  rendering  :  '  for 
the  saint  destroying  the  body  of  the  A£i,'    if  kehrpem  refers  to  the 
body  of  the  hostile  person  or  being,  i.  e.  the  A2i  in  each  case  and  not 
to  that  of  the  saint,  then  it  is  controlled  by  the  preposition  paiti  with  a 
jai<5i  anticipated  and  does  not  at  all  feel  the  influence  of  nasemnai  which 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  menaced  saint.     In  that  sense  only  can  paiti 
refer  to  kehrpem,  as  it  does  undoubtedly  to  kamere^em.     Paiti  looks 
awkward  indeed  as  governing  the  genitive,  and  I  feel  that  a  kameredem 
understood  is  its  real  object.     Aside  from  the  clumsiness  of  the  position 
of  kehrpem,  see  98  where  kehrpem  follows  the  kamerecJem  of  97 ;  and 
this  separates  kehrpem  from  the  aii,  as  does  also  the  metre,   which 
shows  that  it,  kehrpem,  belongs  to  nasemnai  asaone  in  the  other  sense 
throughout.     That  is  to  say,  '  kehrpem  nasemnai  asaone  '  means  '  to  the 
body-perishing  saint.'      'To  the  body-losing  saint'  might,  as  said,  be  a 
useful  alternative.      We  should  not  hesitate  to  give  a  transitive  and 
causative  sense  to  '  nas'  in  the  middle  participle  of  the  '  s'  aorist  'losing 
his  body  ',  but  '  perishing  bodily  '  is  also  admissible.     Against  the  mean- 
ing '  destroying  the  body  of  the  serpent '  we  have  also  the  general  sense 
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•lent'  (thy)    Mow  [that    i-   to   -ay.  declare   thon. uglily   a    remedy 
for  it]. 

Ajainst  tin-  rut!i:in  who  work-  apart.'  |that  i-  t«»  <ay.  who 
work-  more  apart  llian  (or  M'r..ni*J  tliat  which  it  is  fitting  to  do 
(who  evades  the  law)  |  tin-  ldo,,.l-wMiei\'  |tliat  is  to  say,  they 
(-uch  a-  In-)  would  (like  to)  inflict  wounds]  do  tlmu  |a>)  a  tor- 
mentor* [speak  on], 

i   \vlio  may  (or  '  when  he  may  *)  approach  tin-  l>ody.  (i.e.) 
i-.uard    the    saint.    <)    Horn,  the    golden,  for  him    tliou    showe-t 

of  th«  pla. •••  where  the  saint  is  on  the  defensive:  see  \\lun  ih« 
'  swallowing  men  ',  and  •  swallowing  horses.'  The  saint  who  smote  the 
dragon  was  not  one  «>t  th.  « omnion  faithful,  but  a  signal  heYo,  see 
above;  and  here  als...  it  i>  H«"»m  to  whom  appeal  is  made  as  regards 
future  .landers.  S«-<  «  \<  n  ti-J.  wliere  *kerp'  is  actually  stated  to  be  -our 
body.'  ThU  wouM  senu  to  be  decisive.  The  'our'  refers  to  tin- 
orthodox  party  of  which  the  body-losing  saint  was  but  an  individual 
though  representative  im-inher.  So.-  also  95,  where  zazarauo,  a  noin. 
sg.  inasc.,  intervenes  lietwren  the  genitives  and  kehrpem;  see  99,  where 
kelir|N'iii  is  separated  from  the  a- '-einao;  ahya  (not  -a he)  by  eleven  words; 
see  101.  where,  instead  of  the  genitive,  we  have  the  dative,  which 
makes  a  reference  of  the  word  -body'  to  the  hostile  party  still  more 
improbable.  See  '  he'  intervening  in  103. 

1  The  rendering  petakenih  zane>n   for  \.i«l;n  »)  jai'U  conveys  the  idea 

well  enough  :  but  as  zan>  nMy   n  nders  jaidi,  iH'tak("nih  must  be 

meant    lor  vadar(e).  the  '  motive '  ,,(  whi.-h  it  i-  difficult  to  trace  save  in 

*vad'  =  'r  which  would  be  a  vrnKsly  erroneous  explanation  of 

fol lows  the  Paid,  with  praka-:tya.     In  the  torni  i>etakr-nih 

.iveacaseof  the  -Jud  >ing.  pres.  u>ed  imperatively;  see  the   gloss 

explaining  the  original. 

.llow  thN  trau-lation  in  dividiu-  viva  re/da  vat«">.  not  pausing  to 
CODsider  ,  •  .lav  '  in  a  \  i  \  ,n  ex.-,!;,  \ 

ense;  *  from'  after  vfiitar  (or  javidai 

II.  n  "in •  Additional  MSS.  give  us  a  certain  solution. -bavihnn.     Thi- 
textaUo  illustrates  a  frequent  error  of  the  I'ahl.  trlr..  who  saw  some 
ill-  t'lirm  i-        !.a\  ihunaMan    even  in  •  >\  often,  hut    BOme- 

times.   the  irlr.   li-'in^    in   -u<-h    CaftM    po-.-il.ly  a  ditl'«-n-nt    person.     The 

•  l>a\ihfm.      And  yet  these  1'ahlavi  tran>la- 
-uppo-.-d   tO  he  closer  to  the  original  than 

•       ;i    i          Botll      •'  -  "t    r.ilila\i    translation^,  tho-e  upon  the 
i-  and  tho>e  lieie.  -a  \  •  i    our   lii-t    idea-   and   Me  oi    m«li> 

pensable  value  tolly  to  i_:!,.. i. •  then  necessary  del 

i  honi  in.  •  -hanical  accident    in  the  |,.n-    course  of  bn 

-tu.|\    ami    attempj.-d  M    i-   an 

forni:i  Mid  has  no  ~u.li   element   Mij         •  t..  \\  i>h.'  in  it. 

•  I  would  correct  my  oversight  in  toll, .\\iu-  Ner.'s  *j»ida\  n.n  i.  \\lu.-h 

':   hi  a\  Itaii  t  holl,  O  HaOUJB,  &» 

enra^  .;  HO  as  of  course. 
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contention  (lit.  the  smiting)  [that  is  to  say,  declare  thoroughly 
the  (defensive)  remedy  for  it]. 

97.  Against  the  wicked  man,  the  tyrant,  who  has  delivered 
a  hurling1  [who  has  thereby  hurled  a  hurling  u|»<m  persons], 

(98)  when  he  may  approach  the  person  ;  i.  e.  toward  the 
xt hit,  O  Horn  the  golden,  for  him  also  thou  revealest  the  blow 
(showest  battle),  [that  is  to  say,  thoroughly  declare  the  (defen- 
sive) remedy  for  it]. 

'.»'.).  Against  the  unholy  infidel,  the  destroyer  of  the  world, 
i.  e.  against  the  herbad  and  the  destour2  who  gives  his  attention 
and  (utters)  his  speech,  and  may  not  attain  to  the  matter  in 
action,, [that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  made  effect  (or  'is  not  carried 
out  by  him');  he  thinks,  and  says  thus:  'I  (will)  do  a  thing,' 
and  they  (such  as  he)  would  not  do  it], 

(100)  who  may  (that  is,  when  he  may)  approach  the  person, 
inward  the  saint,  O  Horn  the  yellow,  for  him  also  thou  dost 
make  manifest  (thy)  smiting  (showest  thy  blow),  [that  is  to 
say,  declare  thoroughly  the  (defensive)  remedy  for  it]. 

101.  Against  the  harlot,  (and)  the  sorcerer,  even  the  (false)3 
pleasure-maker,  [that  is  to  say,  they  (such  as  she)  would  make 
a  thing  a  ruin],  against  the  one  who  brings  protection*,4  [that  is 
to  say,  they  (such  as  this  one)  would  accomplish  the  protection* 
of  (harmful)  sinners]  who  on  that  account  (for  his  (or  '  her ') 
sake)  causes  the  mind  to  fluctuate  like  the  wind-driven  cloud,6 

(102)  who  (or  'when  she  or  he')  would  approach  the  person, 
toward  the  saint,  O  Horn  the  yellow,  for  this  one  make  manifest 
thy  smiting  .    .    .    (show  thy  blow)  [that  is  to  say,  declare  thor- 
oughly a  (defensive)  remedy  for  it] ; 

(103)  (yea)  when  (moved)  by  those  (influences)6  she  (or  'he  ') 
may  approach  the   person,  i.  e.  toward  the   saint,  O  Horn  the 
yellow,  for  him  make  manifest  thy  smiting;  [that  is  to   say, 
thoroughly  declare  a  (defensive)  remedy  for  it]. 

[The  translator,  in  apologizing  for  the  misprints  in  the  text,  published 
in  the  twenty-third  volume,  first  half,  calls  attention  to  the  corrections 
also  published  in  the  same  volume,  second  half,  p.  357.] 

1 1  think  that  this  hint  as  to  '  hurling '  is  valuable  and  correct. 

-  So  spelt  to  improve  the  euphony,  dastur  having  a  disagreeable  sound. 

!  So,  it  is  better  to  accept  mudak'  in  an  evil  sense. 

4  As  may  be  seen  from  SEE.  xxxi,  I  do  not  accede  to  '  protection '  as 
the  meaning  for  upasto  here.  I  compare  Sk.  upastha= bosom ;  to 
upas=bosom  ('  protection  '*=access(?)).  6  Lit.  'of  a  wind-driven  nature  ' 

6  Possibly  min  vala§an  is  merely  intended  for  a  genitive. 


The  Great  Behistun  Rock  and  Some  Results  of  «  1!-  ->  ./•<////- 
ination  of  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  on  it. — By 
Professor  A.  V.  WILLIAMS  JACKSON,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

EA>III:  MoM.vy.  April  13,  1903,  will  remain  for  me  a 
memorable  date  in  the  calendar,  for  on  that  morning,  after  four 
days  on  horseback  from  Hamadan,  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  mountain  of  llchistun  and  the  great  inscription  of  Darius. 
For  miles  before  one  reaches  it  the  huge  mass  of  rock  is  con- 
stantly in  siirht,  lifting  its  giant  head  1700  feet  above  the  plain; 
ami  several  times  in  the  distance  my  eager  eyes  were  mistaken 
in  fancying  I  could  see  t'nmi  afar  the  smoothed  surface  where 
the  <iivat  King's  edict  is  inscribed.  This  was  an  error,  for  in 
approaching  by  the  Hamadan  road  one  must  round  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  mountain  before  the  inscription  can  l»e  seen. 
It  \\as  shortly  before  noon,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  11.25  A.M.. 
when  my  caravan  halted  at  the  base  of  Bisitun,  as  the  Persians 
call  it.  and  far  ahove  I  could  see  the  inscription  and  the  seulp- 
tured  ti-_rure>  which  the  natives  term  'the  Nine  Dervishes." 
With  all  I  had  read  about  Behistun,  with  all  I  had  heard  about 
it.  and  with  all  I  had  thought  about  it  beforehand,  I  had  not 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  Gibraltar-like  impressiveness  of 
this  rugged  crag  until  I  came  into  its  Titan  presence  and  felt 
the  grandeur  of  its  sonihre  shadow  and  t<>\\ crin--  frame.  Sm>\\ 
ami  clouds  capped  its  peaks  at  the  time,  and  lm-d>  innumerable 
were  soaring  around  it  aloft  or  hoveiin-  mar  the  place  \\hciv 
the  inscriptions  an-  hewn  into  the  rock.  The  position  of  the 
r  is  worth  noting  again .  From  the  descriptions  I  had  read, 
or  pi  rhaps  from  the  mental  picture  I  had  pre\  ioiisly  funned  of 
the  scene,  I  had  alw.iv-  fancied  that  the  inscriptions  ami  the 
sculpture.,  \\eiv  carsed  nearer  the  middle  of  the  mountain, 
whose  general  contour  mi  this  side  runs  from  northeast  to  v,,uth- 
West.  Not  so.  The\  ;irc  cut  high  up  in  the  -ide  of  a  sleep 
gorge  or  craggy  gully  that  makes  a  deep  gash  in  the  face  of  the 
rock  and  extends  three  hundred  feet  do\\n\\:ird  to  the  plain 
beneath.  I'.  continuim:  further  with  the  description,  it 
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may  be  well   to  turn  to  tin-   middle  part  of  the  mountain  front 
itself   and  see  how  it  is  occupied. 

As  one  faro  tin-  great  Uehistun  rock,  the  striking  feature 
which  catche>  tin-  eye  is  a  huge  space  carved  out  near  the  cen- 
tral point  but  left  entirely  bare  of  an  inscription.  Even  Ker 
Porter,  7Vat>6&,  ii.  149-162,  seems  to  have  given  less  attention 
than  it  deserves  to  this  magnilicent  tulmln  rasa,  the  more  con- 
spicuous because  of  its  vacant  wall-like  stare.  It  must  have 
been  prepared  with  an  especial  design  of  recording  some  historic 
event,  as  I  felt  certain  after  devoting  part  of  an  afternoon  to  a 
study  of  it.  A  space  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  length 
(for  I  paced  it  off)  and  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height  has  been 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  front  to  form  a  rocky  canvas  for  com- 
memorating some  record  of  importance.  The  idea  that  it  is 
tlue  to  mere  quarrying  vanishes  at  once  when  one  studies  the 
appearance  of  it  and  observes  the  evident  design.  Two  rocky 
ledges,  one  proportionately  higher  than  the  other,  are  cut  on 
either  side  to  furnish  a  nearer  means  of  access  to  the  mammoth 
screen,  while  the  overhanging  canopy  of  hewn-out  rock  forms 
a  frame-work  above,  and  a  terrace  of  earth  and  stones  offers  an 
approach  to  the  place  from  below.  Such  is  the  general  scheme 
and  arrangement.  The  question  naturally  arises,  and  is  always 
asked  by  those  who  have  seen  the  great  blank  space:  'When 
and  by  whom  was  it  cut,  what  was  its  purpose,  and  why  is  it 
without  a  trace  of  the  cuneiform  chronicler's  chisel?'  To  this 
inquiry  the  natives  respond  by  saying  '  it  was  the  work  of 
Ferhad.'  The  sentiment  of  such  an  explanation  will  appeal  to 
every  reader  of  Nizami's  romantic  epopee;  he  will  recall  the 
tragic  story  of  the  enamored  sculptor  and  the  lovely  ShTrTn, 
and  he  will  trace  in  fancy  the  marks  of  the  ambitious  wooer's 
steel,  or  hear  the  ring  of  the  mallet  as  the  rock  yielded  to  his 
herculean  blows.  15 ut  the  classicist  at  the  same  moment  will 
remember  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  2.  13,  telling  how 
Semiramis  visited  'Bagistanon,'  encamped  nearby,  built  a  'par- 
adise '  on  the  spot,  and  recorded  the  occasion  by  an  inscription 
on  the  mountain.  The  quotation  from  the  Greek  author  is 
worth  repeating  for  the  sake  of  comparison : 

'  When  Semiramis  had  brought  to  an  end  the  works  upon  which  she 
was  engaged,  she  set  out  for  Media  with  a  large  military  force  and  halt- 
ing near  the  mountain  called  Bagistan,  pitched  her  camp  there.  She 
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made  a  park,  twelve  furlongs  in  circumference,  in  the  plain  which  has 
a  great  fountain  that  waters  all  the  cultivated  area  round  about.  The 
mountain  of  Bagistan  is  sacred  to  Zeus,  and  on  the  side  toward  the 
garden  it  has  steep  rocks  extending  upward  t<»  the  height  of  seventeen 
furlongs.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  she  caused  her  own  image  to  be 

1,  with  a  hundred  lance-bearers  standing  round  about  her.  She 
in-criU'd  likewise  in  Syriac  characters  <>;////«a/)  in  the  rock,  that 

iramis  had  ascended  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  height  by 
laving  the  packs  ot'  the  I  leasts  of  Imrden  that  followed  her  one  upon  the 

nth,   : 

That  we  ha\e  in  tin-  passage  a  direct  allusion  to  «»ur  rock  is 
undoubted.  The  only  <|Ucstion  is  whether  the  story  which 
Diodoru^  gives  is  to  l»c  applied  to  the  unlettered  space  or  to  the 
familiar  sculp  lures  and  inscriptions  of  Darius.  The  ditliculty 
witli  the  former  application  i>  the  fact  that  a  can-fill  examina- 
tion of  the  hu-_r«-  central  lahle  does  not  reveal  the  slightest  trace 
of  its  ever  haxinu'  'MTII  inscribed.  I  studied  it  with  «,nvat  atten- 
tion, having  in  mind  the  Diodoru-  .  and  I  asked  also  the 
judgment  of  my  nat'm  servant,  who  was  \cry  inti-lli^ciit  in 
such  matters:  Imt  I  could  not  convince  my>elf  that  this  portion 
of  the  rock  had  ever  Keen  CHLTI'M  ved.  «»r  that  an  inseript ion  had 
Item  obliterated.  If  one  were  inclined  to  t  heori/.e  and  to  build 
up  a  fanciful  hypothecs  <>n  flimsy  foundations,  it  would  l»e  ca-\ 
•t  that  Kinir  Darius,  after  coni|.lct in«r  the  well-known 

•1  and  M-iilpture>,  had  directed  the  present  vacant  space  t,. 
l.e  |.repai-ed  for  a  memorial  of  his  later  deed-,  especially  the 
camp  MUM  Greece.  The  misfortunes  at  Athi.sand  Mara- 

thon, the  uprising  in   lvj;y|it,  and   the   hand  of   deatli,    friisti 

Ian.  chanucd  the  cour>e  of  history,  and  left  the  hlank  pa^c 
on  til--  ro.-k  to  l»ear  \\itness  <  x/A ////'//  to  the  triumph  of  Hellas 
and  the  he^innin'_r  of  the  downfall  of  Iran.  lint  this  i-  mere 

-\vork,  idle  fanta  ially    \\hen    mu-   ask-    why    Darius 

-h«'iild  ha\e   rex«.r\fd  the  cc-ntral  and  l»est   po>itimi  on  the  nioiin- 
.ain  for  tin-  la-t.       All  that    ur.-aii  Bft]    i^that   t  lit-  ui-iicral  appcar- 
•iii-  place  and  the    nature    of    its    MirromidiiiLr*    Lrivcsthe 
of  great   anti<juit\.        80    nnu-h    for    the    hlank    and 
\\all    -pace.       \\'«'    may    now    turn    to  t  he  \\cll-kno\\  n 
tal.let  and  sculpt  ures  t  hat    form  the  special  siil.ject   of  disCOBaion, 

\  -          '      .  »re,   the    •_"  i  »arii|s    i-  sit  uatcd 

ther  to  the  iiorthea-t.  -..in.-  four  Of  ti\e    hiimlred    paces  rein 
tr-'in     tli,     central     p"int.        AS    one    -!an<U     l.eueatli    and    looks 
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three  hundred  feet  upward  within  the  rocky  ravine,  the  general 
outline  of  the  inscription  and  the  figures  of  Darius,  the  two 
viziers,  and  the  ten  captive  kings,  come  clearly  into  view.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  natives  regard  the  latter  as  '  the 
Nine  Dervishes,'  because  the  prostrate  figure  of  Gaumata,  with 
his  upstretched  hands,  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  to  Skunka  with  his  high  Scythian  cap,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  view  that  his  figure  was  added  some  time 
after  the  others  were  carved.  Viewing  the  smoothed  spaces, 
where  the  inscriptions  are  cut,  the  general  arrangement  could 
be  made  out,  if  one  knew  it  beforehand,  of  the  Old  Persian  in 
the  center  below  the  sculptures,  the  Neo-Elamitic  to  the  left  of 
the  ledge,  and  the  Babylonian  above  this  and  also  above  on  the 
right.  The  familiar  broad  bands  indicating  by  their  peculiar 
grayish  color  where  the  water  had  streamed  down  and  washed 
away  portions  of  the  inscription  were  all  too  plain.  Even  at 
the  moment,  water  was  oozing  out  from  the  upper  part  of  one 
of  the  tablets  and  trickling  over  its  face.  It  was  evident  at  a 
glance  that  a  telescope  would  be  of  no  service  in  copying  the 
lower  part  of  the  Old  Persian  text,  because  the  projecting  ledge 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  inscription  from  below.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  get  nearer.  Climbing  past  huge  boulders  and  fragments 
of  fallen  crags,  which  make  the  ascent  of  the  gorge  not  easy,  it 
was  possible  to  get  closer  to  where  the  tablets  and  sculptures 
are.  The  precipitous  sides  of  the  gorge  form  an  angle;  the 
Darius  record  is  on  the  side  that  faces  almost  directly  toward 
the  east.  The  opposite  wall  or  other  face  of  the  shaft-like 
ravine  is  so  steep  and  rugged  as  to  defy  the  climber's  attempts 
to  ascend  it  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  inscriptions 
from  their  own  level.  The  natives  assert  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  mount  this  side  of  the  rocky  couloir.  The  ques- 
tion came,  how  best  to  ascend  to  the  inscriptions. 

Having  heard  from  a  Persian  friend  that  it  would  probably 
be  best  to  be  let  down  from  above,  I  had  previously  studied 
some  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  bird-nesters  in  the 
Hebrides  in  being  lowered  by  ropes  over  craggy  cliffs,  A  brief 
examination  of  the  situation,  however,  showed  that  the  only 
feasible  approach  was  by  climbing  and  being  drawn  up  by  cords. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  preparations  for  the  task  were  begun. 
Meshed  All,  the  owner  of  the  caravanserai  nearest  to  the  rock, 
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found  five  men  who  were  ready  to  undertake  the  ascent.  A 
sixth.  Kull,  the  guide  and  best  of  them  all,  was  added  later; 
a  in  I  the  procession  with  ropes  and  a  ladder  was  soon  under  way 
toward  the  beetling  precipice.  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
tin  ladders,  whirh  proved  of  little  use,  nothing  can  be  main- 
tained against  the  Persian  goat-hair  ropes,  for  their  quality  is 
lent.  The  cords  that  bound  the  luggage  on  the  caravan 
pack-horse,  supplemented  by  ropes  furnished  by  the  Bisituu 
guides,  and  firmly  fastened  about  the  chest  with  knots  that  only 
a  Persian  knows  how  to  tie.  were  a  pledge  of  surety  against 
slipping  and  gave  confidence  for  the  climb.  The  stout  protest 
of  the  guides  against  my  riding  boots  was  well  founded,  as  the 
risks  of  the  fir>t  day  proved;  but  a  happy  substitute  for  the-e 
was  later  found  in  the  native  ;/i  rafts,  resembling  rough  tennis 
shoes,  which  were  loaned  by  one  of  the  Persian  bystanders  and 
firmly  sewn  upon  the  feet  with  a  heavy  pack-thread  needle. 
All  then  was  ready.  The  exciting  task  began. 

The  a- cent  of  the  first  huge  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  couloir, 
the  clamber  with  torn  hands  and  clothes  along  the  brink  of  a 
precipitous  crag,  the  tugging  ropes  that  helped  up  the  steep 
incline  of  the  second  rock,  the  scramble  past  the  thorn  bush 
that  barred  the  way  farther  up,  and  the  final  tug  and  spring 
that  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  ledge,  together  with  .r«//77  xub 
•  \ .  ry  good,1  and  the  encouraging  word  of  the  guides,  '  no  fear 
in.u  .  the  danger  is  over' — will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  Only 
when  one  has  stood  on  the  narrow  ledge  by  the  side  of  the 
in -nipt  ions  and  looked  «>ut  over  the  magnificent  plain  far  beneath, 
and  li>tened  t<»  the  dull  murmur  of  the  stream  below,  as  it  bursts 
from  the  mountain's  base,  d««e-  one  know  how  to  appreciate  Raw- 
linsoifs  work.  It  may  interest  others,  as  it  did  me,  to  learn  that 
he  has  can  rd  hi*  name  in  the  stone,  a  few  inches  below  the  very 
buoriptioni  which  he  first  made  known  to  the  modern  world. 
Thi-  he  was  entitled  to  do,  and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  append 
aft.-r  hi-  Dimple  'II.  ('.  Kawlinson,  184  1.'  the  words  of  ancient 
India's  homage— /"'  '//. 

In  th<  words  of  Rawl  in -"ii.  -the  climbing  of  the  rock  to  an  i\  «• 
at  the  iii>eri|.ti..n-.  it  n<>t  p,,-iti\ely  dangerous,  is  a  feat  at  any 
rate  whirh  ;m  anl'iunary  alone  eoiild  1>  -,-d  to  undertake/ 

On  th«    tii-st    day   it   t«.ok  a  \\hile  to  get  somewhat  used  to  the 
giddy  height,  so  I  devoted  my  attention  to  examining  the  gen- 
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eral  condition  of  the  rock,  making  notes,  observing  the  sculp- 
tmvs.  which  one  can  study  better,  h«»wryrr,  from  below  than  from 
the  ledge,  and  to  getting  the  size  of  the  cuneiform  letters  and 
of  the  tablets  themselves.  The  four  columns  of  the  Old  Persian 
record  are  each  about  six  feet  broad.  The  exact  measure- 
ments in  meters,  if  one  cares  to  have  them,  are:  1st  col.  = 
1.90;  2d  col.  =  1.94;  3d  col.  =1.95  (approx.);  4th  col.  —  1.1»4 
(approx.).  The  5th  column  I  did  not  measure,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  its  position.  The  place  occupied  by  the  Neo- 
Elamitic  (Scythian  or  Median)  inscription  is  around  a  crag  to 
the  left  of  the  Old  Persian,  as  one  faces  the  inscription,  and  my 
most  reliable  guide  wished  to  quintuple  the  price  for  taking  me 
there,  while  the  Babylonian  tablet  on  the  overhanging  ledge 
above  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  is  absolutely  inaccessible,  as 
Rawlinson  himself  discovered,  when  all  his  guides  failed  him 
and  he  found  only  one  Kurdish  shepherd  lad  who  would  venture 
and  who  accomplished  with  difficulty  the  risky  task  of  taking  the 
squeezes  of  that  inscription  (see  Archaeologia,  xxxiv  (1850),  pp. 
73-75,  and  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  by  his  brother, 
Canon  George  Rawlinson,  pp.  156-157).  On  looking  at  the 
mass  of  scarped  rock  one  wonders  how  the  daring  boy  ever 
accomplished  the  perilous  feat.  Perhaps  he  still  lives  and  can 
tell,  but,  as  regards  Rawlinson,  I  could  not  find  the  slightest 
recollection  of  him  among  the  inhabitants  of  whom  I  inquired; 
but  his  special  Persian  guide  died  a  couple  of  years  ago  at 
Hamadan,  as  I  learned. 

A  study  of  the  Old  Persian  tablets  soon  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  inscription  has  suffered  much  since  the  days  of  Rawlin- 
son. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  water  that  was 
oozing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  inscription  when  first  I  saw 
it,  so  that  it  was  wet  in  places  for  the  space  of  several  feet. 
Some  photographs,  which  I  succeeded  in  taking  on  the  second 
day  upon  the  ledge,  make  clearer  what  we  have  lost  and  are 
losing,  and  I  fear  that  other  and  fresher  proofs  of  this  will  be 
found  when  the  rock  is  examined  with  more  detail  than  was 
possible  in  my  short  week's  stay.  But  to  one  point  I  wish  to 
call  attention.  I  found  that  after  the  eye  had  become  accus- 
tomed and  had  some  practice,  it  was  possible  to  restore  lost 
letters  and  words  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  indentures 
which  the  heavy  stroke  of  the  engraver's  chisel  had  left  in  carv- 
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iiiir  tin-  character.  Tin-  head  of  tin-  nail-shaped  letter  (for  the 
liehistun  letters  look  perhaps  more  like  nails  than  like  wedges), 
ran  -till  he  discerned  a-  a  .l..t  or  hole  in  the-  washed  away  stone; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform  writing  enables  one  to  com- 
bine tlit  -se  dots  int..  skeleton  letters  that  often  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  true  reading.  I  understood  how  Rawlinsou  must  some- 
times liave  d<>ne  this,  ami  more  easily.  because  the  stone  had  suf- 

i  less  in  his  time.  I  helic\e.  than  to-day.  In  contrast  to  the 
disintegrated  parts.  howOTer,  stand  those  portions  where  the 
water  has  not  mutilate.  1  and  defaced  the  rock.  Here,  instead 
of  the  peculiar  dull  steel  gray  bands,  we  have  the  beautiful 
bro\\n  color  of  the  inscription  as  perfect  as  when  the  stone- 
cutter of  Darius  laid  his  mallet  aside.  No  granite  tablet  in 
(••iitral  Park  or  Trafalgar  Square  could  be  more  perfect.  It 
was  interesting,  moreover,  to  compare  the  style  of  the  liehistun 
characters  with  the  somewhat  larger  letters  of  the  Ganj  Namah 
inscription  (Dar.  Klv.  and  Xerx.  Klv.  )  which  I  had  been  exam- 
ining at  llamadan  the  week  before.  On  Al  valid  the  space 
liei  \\een  the  lines  was  4  inches  and  each  letter  averaged  nearly 
:i  inches  in  height.  At  Uchistun.  where  economy  of  space  \\a> 
—  ai  v  owing  to  the  length  of  the  inscription,  the  sharply 
drawn  lines  were  about  \%  or  1%  inches  apart,  and  the  clear  cut 
letters  each  about  1%  inches  (:>::,  em.)  high.  The  br«>un 
shellac  or  \arnMi  made  them  standout  in  bolder  relief  and  -.i\« 
a  tine  tinMi  \<>  the  whole,  although  I  could  see  no  traces  of  the 
•tlaki-'  of  the  cement,  which  Kawlinson  speaks  of  as  ha  \in-_; 
sifted  down  upon  the  narrow  led^.;  nor  again  did  I  observe  any 
e\idence  i.f  letter*  heiii'j;  preserved  by  reason  of  this  shellac 
\\itlistanding  the  \\ater  \\hen  the  rock  itself  ha  «1  disintegrated 
beneath  (JRAS,  L98,  O.  S.).  But  this  may  be  still  another 
proof  that  the  rock  has  vU!l'ered  vin.-e  Rawlinsoil's  time,  and  it 
18  to  be  h..ped  that  M.  de  M-.r-an  will  make  casts  of  the  entire 
inscription,  as  I  learned  in  !Vr>ia  it  i>  the  intention  of  his 
si'Mi  to  do,  M\  MWII  attempt  to  take  squeezes  of  certain 

i    failure,    due    partly,    aiiion.;    other    causes,    to    tin-    wind, 

\\hieli    pre\ailed    durinir    the    four    days    \\heii    I   uas    up   mi    the 

ledge,    and     was    the     stronger    owin-_r    to    the     height     and    the 

peculiar    f..rniation  nf    the    r..cky   cut.      This   made    nn-  \\  i>h    for 

time  SO  as  to   wail     f..r   other   .-..ndilion*.       <  >\\  in^    to  the 

cal     strain     ,,f    tlie    asreiit.     f..r    it     n-.juires    Some    athletic 
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prowess,  and  owing  to  the  exciting  interest  of  the  work,  which 
i<  -onu'what  of  a  tax  on  the  nerves,  the  element  of  time  is 
necessary  for  accomplishing  what  one  would  wish  to  do.  To 
this  I  may  add  that  money  is  likewise  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  equation.  But  above  all  one  must  not  be  hurried.  On  the 
last  day  of  my  May,  for  example,  after  I  had  finished  all  I  could 
reaeh  or  clearly  see,  I  begged  the  guides  to  let  me  use  the 
ladder  in  order  to  examine  some  of  the  less  certain  readings  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  inscription.  This  they  stoutly  refused  tn 
do  on  account  of  the  extreme  danger  from  the  high  wind  Mow- 
ing at  the  time.  And  that  afternoon  I  was  obliged  to  start 
back  to  llamadan.  But  although  some  points  like  these  had  to 
be  left,  I  was  glad  to  find  I  had  been  able  to  examine  most  of 
the  doubtful  passages  and  lo  prove  in  general  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  Rawlinson's  transcript.  To  this  I  shall  revert  also 
below  when  I  speak  of  the  two  or  three  photographs  I  took,  the 
Hist  I  believe  ever  taken  on  the  ledge  and  they  were  *  snapped ' 
as  I  leaned  out  over  the  precipice,  held  by  the  guides,  while 
focussing  the  camera  and  hastily  taking  the  picture.  Most  of 
my  time,  however,  was  spent  in  copying,  collating,  or  verifying 
the  readings  on  the  rock  itself  without  resorting  to  my  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  I  may  only  add  regarding  the  means  of 
ascent  in  ancient  times,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to-day.  If  ever  there  was  any,  it  can  not 
have  been  of  a  permanent  material.  Regarding  the  descent, 
when  I  had  been  for  hours  on  the  cramped  and  narrow  ledge, 
the  going  down  seemed  much  more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  and 
it  was  a  joy  each  time  to  hear  my  faithful  Persian  servant,  Safar, 
call  out  from  below,  '  Now  you  are  safe,'  when  I  passed  the  last 
dangerous  place.  The  unloosening  of  the  tight-bound  ropes 
quickly  followed  with  his  aid.  All  had  gone  well. 

So  much  for  the  incidental  side.  I  now  turn  to  the  far  more 
interesting  and  important  matter  of  what  I  was  able  to  note, 
verify  or  restore. 

Bh.  I.  47,  <?//'W<7 :  the  reading  of  each  letter  is  quite  clear. 

Bh.  I.  51,  paranam:  reading  absolutely  certain. 

Bh.  I.  65,  r'!&'1)"ix"-<~i,:  barring  this  troublesome  word,  the 
entire  line  from  ~€ari$ gaiQdmdd  m&niyamda  to  tyadiS  gaumatam 
hya  is  quite  as  given  in  Spiegel  and  Weissbach  and  Bang, 
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except  that  tin-  //  ami  "  of  (iaumata's  uaineare  defaced,  ami  the 
y  of  ////"  is  illegible.  owiiiLT  to  tin-  weathering  of  the  rock.  The 
•  jiieMion  arise-  with  regard  to  tin-  much  discussed  word  lie-in- 
ning with  '•'  in  tin-  middle  of  tin-  line.  The  latter  part  of  the 
word  i-  mutilated,  l>ut  my  memoranda  show  that  we  must  accept 
(WO  letters  after  -f'!.<.  The  latter  I  have  marked  a-  •  ap  parent  \\ 
«/."  the  former  I  noted  at  first  as  •  illegible.'  but  added  after- 
wards  'probably  right  as  d.1  This  shows  tin-  bearing  of  Rawlin- 
son's  ••  \tremely  douhtful"  as  regards  the  <•  at  K-a>t.  A  )»hotO- 
-raph  which  I  to«»k  of  the  fir>t  part  <•!'  the  word  /"07/'/x"-r/  i> 
intere-tinoras  show  i  n  u:  that  there  is  no  *  inserted  either  before  ..r 
at tir  the  V.  'rhi>  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  future  n-ter- 

eliee.        I     am     Hot     Ulllllilldflll     of    the    Various     }>laee-     where     this 

word  has  been  discussed  in  the  journals — the  most  recent  is 
<irav.  .lAos.  \\iii.  ."ii'i-un.  [Regarding odt> or o^-  of  ni, ;<'••!,•;*. 

I  unfortunately  find  on  returning  to  America  that  I  had  made 
IK.  xjM-cial  memoramlum.  hut  my  inference  from  the  absence  of 
a  note  is  that  the  text  Mauds  a-  first  Li'ivcn  by  Rawlinson  (/////-) 
ami  also  by  Wci^barh  and  Bang,  because  I  had  the  latter 
volume  with  me  on  the  rock  and  should  probably  have  recorded 
a  \ariation  if  there  had  been  one.] 

\\\\.  i.  •'.!'.:   my    memoranda  and   'snap   shot'   photographs  of 

portions  of  1.    66  show  that  this   line   stands  as  given    in   the 

M-d  editions,  excepting  tin- '-in  /;*//-x»////r/7  ami  the  final  ///»•»/ 

'|.     But  this  is  ft  m&tter  of  minor  importance.     My 

•-nap  M"iot>*  aUo  h.'lp  to  a^Mire  the  accuracy  of  several  other 
word-,  in  11.  <;.5-;<»;  I  only  wish  I  had  taken  more  photograph*, 
despite  the  -jre;it  •  litticiilt y  in  usin«,r  the  camera  on  the  led--,-. 

i;h.  i.  80,  ,„  -:/  /,-.//</•./ (?)  etc. :  the  iirM   Letter  of  this  word 

ry  niM-i-rtain.  but  the  n..tev  wli'n-li  I  made  upon  it  on  t  \\  •• 
different  day-  -«-i-ni  !••  <-oiifirm  the  accuracy  of  the  initial  ///. 
My  IK. te-  on  the  laM  «'c.-;ivi..n  remark  that  the  fir>1  part  of  the 
\\.-r-l  l.»..k-  more  like  m.|  I  i  \\  i,-e  sketched  th<-  remnant^ 

of  the  cuneiform  character^  \\itli  a  -.preial  comment  <»n  the  \\-\-\ 
•OSnt  the  ///  (:)  and  the  ;/ .  M\  -  .'ond  dra \\inir 

in    pencil    indicate-    more    e-pe,-ially    the    illegibility    of    th- 
which    i-    inferable,    however,     from     tlie    partial    dots    that    are 
faintly   \i>iMe.   but   ma\    be  made  <>ut   \\ith  diHicuhy.      The  same 
sketch    wemi  to  eni|,ha«.i/<-  airain  the  small    spa,-,-  I..-I  \\eeii  i1 
the    >/.       [(>n    ret  nniiiiur    t..    America    and    LfainiiiLr    SH-cess    i..    m\ 
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books,  I  find  that  whereas  in  .IK AS.  \.  p.  xlv.  (().  S.)  Rawlinson 
sayfi  -there  would  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  space  I'm-  two  letters 
between  n>  and  /•,'  he  afterwards  corrects  this  statement  (JKAS. 
xii.  p.  ii.,  O.  S.,  Appendix;  cf.  Bartholomae,  I  !•'.  xii.  132,  note) 
by  noting  *  there  is  only  one  character  wanting  in  the  wonl 
ma-kd'uwd.'1  This  later  remark  would  agree  preci>ely  with  my 
own  independent  observations.]  As  to  the  correctness  <>1'  //, 
which  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  editions  except  in  the  text  of 
\\eissbach  and  Bang  and  is  marked  doubtful  by  them,  I  have 
no  hesitation.  Both  my  pencil  sketches  of  the  cuneiform  char- 
acters present  a  ?/',  and  so  do  my  memoranda.  The  last  part. 
-/•'///*•«,  of  the  word  under  consideration  is  perfectly  clear,  as 
my  notes  on  each  letter  show.  The  only  Avestan  word  that  I 
can  recall  that  is  at  all  like  this  dubious  ///"//"/•"///•"</  is  AY. 
imitknniti*  Ys.  38.  3;  or  is  it  beasts  of  burden,  cf.  Sk.  2  ///</'//"  .' 
As  to  the  reading  of  the  two  words  <i<l<nn  /v7/v////,  which  stand 
before  this  provoking  word,  there  is  no  uncertainty. 

Bh.  i.  86,  i.miyam  uSabarim:  an  examination  and  re-exam- 
ination of  the  rock  proves  the  certainty  of  this  reading.  The 
word-divider  precedes  the  u  and  is  all  right.  The  u  itself, 
while  not  clear,  can  be  made  out  sufficiently  well,  for  I  examined 
it  on  two  different  occasions,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sure.  The 
>•  was  found  to  be  beyond  question,  and  that  without  noticing 
the  loss  of  any  sign  after  it  in  the  margin,  as  Foy, -IF.  xxxv.  36, 
would  assume.  The  chiselling  of  -barim  in  the  following  line 
shows  that  portion  of  the  compound  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
Oppert's  original  conjecture  nH<i!><~iri>n  would  therefore  be  sub- 
stantiated. I  refrain  here  from  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  derivation  of  this  much  mooted  word. 

Bh.  i.  87,  (ui!i/<ilii/<l  <i*(im  (sic)  [..]<Jnoyaw:  the  form 
(miyahya,  as  given,  is  accurate,  though  the  word  is  damaged. 
The  reading  asm.,  of  Spiegel,  Kossowicz  and  Tolman,  or 
ta$ma[kam\  of  Fr.  Miiller,  VVZKM.  i.  222,  xi.  253,  and  «*[>/] 
of  Weissbach  and  Bang,  though  the  latter  were  on  the  right 
track  (cf.  Gray,  AJP.  xxi.  21),  must  be  abandoned.  The 
word  is  simply  asam,  'horse'  (ace.  sg.).  The  m  at  the  eml  is 
very  distinct;  the  s  is  very  plain;  and  the  initial  a  is  <piiie 
clear.  To  these  comments  my  note-book  further  adds,  'the 
word-divider  after  it  is  quite  clear.'  Further  conjecture  there- 
fore is  unnecessary  and  I  find  my  observation  as  to  the  /// 
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reoeivee  additional  substantiation  from  Rawliuson,  who  read 
*'/.>•///  .  .  .  'itt'ii/'tiH.'  but  he  <li«l  n<»t  notice  tin-  \\  ord-di\  ider 
utter  atom  ami  consequently  vocali/ed  the  word  erroneously. 
Tin-  old  difficulty,  however,  still  remains  with  regard  to  the 
obliterated  prefix  of  [..]<?//"//'///<.  Over  each  of  the  cuneiform 
letters  of  the  legible  part.  -"/  N  >/  /"  .  I  ha\e  \\ritteii  '(").  K,' 
•all  rii;ht.'  in  my  iiotc-1 k.  Hut  mi  examining 'the  con- 
jectural i">t'>  a-  prefix  in  W .  ami  1».  1  have  added  a  memoran- 
dum •/»»///  extremely  «|iiestionable ;  the  initial  letter  can  hardly 
be  r  at  all.'  In  fact,  as  my  notes  continue,  *  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  read  the  prefix.'  because  the  rock  is  SO  damaged.  I 

appended  a  further  note  that  the  appearance  of  the  word  sug- 
gested rather  |  "//]<?/,,/,/,///,  or  | //.:]<///<///"///.  As  to  form  an,d 
composition  neither  of  these  prefixes  would  be  impossible,  as  I 
since  found  (tn  beiiiij-  able  to  consult  the  verbal  prefix*  - 
under  V/''  in  my  Sanskrit  dictionary.  I  Jut  such  a  restoration 
i*  «|iiite  uncertain,  though  I  tried  my  l»e>t  to  assure  it  by  exain- 
iiiinir  the  \\catlu-red  stone  a^-aiii  and  airain.  Whatever  the 
prefix  may  be,  the  sense  seems  clear  when  combined  with  the 
new  K  adiii-j  •i.xnm  ( ace.  sg.  for  plui*.,  special  for  general)  so 

that    the   sentence   may    be   rendered   <inii/nli;/<~i   •isilnl    \HI)\>~I,,<IIJ,I,,I 

•  \  brought  up  horse(s)  for  the  rest   (of  the  army).'      This   intcr- 
ttion  i^  apparently  also  in  accord  with  the  Klamitic  version, 
rf.    \\'eiwi,;,cli.   Ach&nenidtninschriften   /.»-,  it,  /•   .!/•/.   pp. 
84,  and  l-'oy,  ,,j,.  <•;/.  \\\\  ii.  :,:,  i. 

15h.   I.    SS,    exit    OVCKfa,    iii    IKM-  h.co:    the  reading  of   Spiegel, 
Kossoui,-/.    Tobiian.    \\"ei--l.ach    and    Uan-,  i-    \\  roiiu'  a^    far  as 

0tMMld  it  oonoemed,  ami  that  too  despite  the  fact  that  Spi. 

A', //;/,. <-•///•//>' //.    j».     ll.ii.    ».    iv    folh.wiiiLT    the    authority    of 

LBSOn'ft  revision  (JRA8.    \ii.  \>.  ii.  .<>.>.    Appendix).       The 

rock    jilainly    '_rn  e-    OVOtn  &A   thi-    particular    point,    rveii    thoii-h 

.-in-v    often     elseuhere     in     the     i  llscl'i  pt  ion*..        Tile     ' 
///••//,/  i-  clear.  a>«  i-  -h«»wn  l»y  my  note-*  and   ^ketch  of  the  cunei- 
form    oharaoters.      Tin-     •    i-  not    .juitc    plain,    but    can    he    made 
out.       I,'.      i'-diiivr  tin-    initial  ",  there  is  »>f    c..urse  no  doubt.       In 
.IliAv    \.  '.'II.   8t<         I*        iin-Mii    originally    read    <|iiite   con-ectly 

i'i\  .'  juvt    as  in    i;h.  2.  '.'n.    •>  | .    II 

etC,      Tli.  !••    mu    i ttMioD    t-.r  \\'\<*    departing:    f''"">    iliat.       It 

.dded    b\    \\a\    ..I    supplement    that    thelett»:  •!    the 

••eiit    \\t,rd    | /"/.-•  |-'  :i'_rlit.  thoiiLrh    the  first   part   of    ihe 

brok< 
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Bh.  I.  92-96:  the  t  \\\  ,«ni;t,il>,i',,'<i  (i.  <)•>)  is  Ico-iUlc,  and  may 
reasonably  be  removed  from  italics  in  our  transcribed  editions 
of  the  text.  I  made  an  incidental  note  also  that  ai$a  //////// 
(l.  93)  is  accurately  recorded  in  our  texts,  and  that  akmm'i 
(I.  96),  though  defaced,  is  still  legible.  There  were  evidences 
also  that  the  rock  has  suffered  since  the  days  of  Rawliuson. 

Bh.  2.  59-61  :  these  three  lines  are  precisely  as  given  in 
Rawlinson  and  Spiegel.  The  lacuna  indicated  by  Weissbach 
and  Bang  in  c  na  .  .  avam  karam  '  (i.  61)  is  wrong  and  is  evi- 
dently due  to  a  misprint  (not  noticed  by  Bartholomae,  IF.  xii. 
135).  In  printing,  the  two  points  .  .  have  presumably  slipped 
in  by  mistake  from  the  fragmentary  -iyamanam  in  the  next  line. 
This  note  applies  therefore  merely  to  the  W.  and  B.  edition. 

Bh.  2.  75  (cf.  2.  79),  \dasmci\  avajam,  etc.  :  at  the  beginning 
of  this  line  the  y  of  utasa/iy,  though  faint,  is  nevertheless  to  be 
inferred  from  the  indentures  or  dots  that  are  still  quite  distin- 
guishable. Recall  what  was  said  above  on  such  dots  as  means 
of  restoration.  The  obliterated  word,  read  as  daSma  or  dax$ma, 
yielded  no  new  results  and  is  equally  illegible  in  both  2.  75  and 
2.  79.  At  2.  75  I  have  merely  noted  regarding  the  fragments 
of  an  internal  letter  that  it  c  looks  more  like  an  h  than  it  does 
like  an  £,'  but  the  likeness  between  the  two  letters  in  the  cunei- 
form character  leads  easily  to  misapprehension,  and  certainly 
<-HXHHI  suits  the  sense,  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  both  eyes, 
afflicted  as  a  punishment  in  addition  to  other  mutilations,  is  pre- 
cisely what  one  notices  or  hears  of  in  remote  parts  of  Persia 
to-day  as  in  the  days  of  King  Darius.  The  sight  is  destroyed 
by  means  of  a  red  hot  iron  brought  near  to  the  ball  —  see,  for 
example,  A.  H.  S.  Landor,  Across  Coveted  Lands,  ii.  191. 
This  latter  observation  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the 
meaning  of  avajam  (i.  75).  The  reading  of  this  word  is 
beyond  question.  So  also  is  duvaray&maiy  ;  but  basta  adariy 
must  now  be  put  in  italics  in  our  editions,  as  I  found  both 
words  illegible  —  still  another  proof  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
water  since  Rawlinson  examined  the  rock  some  sixty  years  ago. 
Simply  by  way  of  record  it  may  be  worth  adding  that  the  last 
two  words  of  this  line,  I.  75  haruvaSim  kjdra  are  in  perfect 
condition  at  present. 

Bh.  3.  87-91:  some  time  was  spent  jn  trying  to  see  if  any- 
thing new  might  possibly  be  got  out  of  the  closing  lines  of  the 
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tliinl  column,  but  the  action  of  the  water  had  so  completely 
obliterated  the  words  that  even  tin-  two  last  words  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tablet  were  less  clear  than  they  were  to  Rawlinson. 
.My  notes  show  that  •//•  of  | //.:///</// ]'?y,,//;//  may  be  infernal  from 
tin-  faint  ivnmaiits  of  these  two  letters;  the  last  part  of  the 
word  is  all  right.  The  /•  of  »?/•///•///./•'/,?//,  is  apparently  rightly 
read;  I  have  added  -  /  i>  heM.'  but  have  repeated  that  it  i>  mnrli 
damaged. 

r»h.  4.  46:  so  far  as  the  tirst  three  words  wii/n'O!;/'!  •-. 
,in,'<i\in'i-'l'i/iii'\  are  concerned,  the  reading  is  as  in  the  texts 
already  cited;  but  I  was  able  to  make  out  the  faint  remnants  of 
/  in  the  divine  name.  In  the  fourth  word,  like  Hawlin- 
son,  I  could  only  read  the  latter  portion,  or  -///"///,  >»•  there  U 
still  an  opportunity  for  conjecture,  and  the  suggestion  of  Gray, 
.IA<>s.  \\iii.  82,  to  read  ///•<//-///,////,  is  as  satisfactory  a  way  of 
tilling  the  lacuna  as  any.  The  word  am'yo&ty,  furthermore,  1 
have  marked  with  an  •  o.  K.'  (all  right)  in  my  memoranda. 

Uli.  4.  41*,  <"•"//  //'/  /«//•///•  Qtnlti  .  .  .  :  the  first  two  word>  are 
dear.  l»ui  the  verb  is  in  bad  condition.  It^  introductory  part. 
however,  can  be  made  out  and  I  have  marked  the  »/  as  •  O.  K..' 
but  with  the  latter  part  I  could  do  nothing. 

Bh.  4.  50,  fw«///t//|</]>|/'//|:  despite  the  syntactical  ground- 
favoring  a  subjunrthe  \\  e  must  aerept  a  short  d,  judging  from 
the  rock,  unless  my  memoranda  have  failed  me.  On  the  margin 
of  my  text  I  have  distinctly  recorded,  'no  ^paee  for  Long  Ay 
what  remains  of  the  t  comes  directly  after//.' 

l'»li.    4.    51,   /»'//•///•//    rx////»/0[ ///«/]  .  .  .  <~it»~i    til,, i,  etO.-J    the    tir>t 

r  \\-.i  \\  oi-ds  are  quite  clear  on  the  rock  ;  the  remnants  of  the  third 

One  I   read    M  ....   '"/''/   without   lookinir  at   either  of  the  printed 

ot   Sp.  and   YY.  and   !»..  which  I  had  with  me.       Uawlin^«.n. 

foil.. wed  by  the  later  editor^,  givrs   only    the    tinal  «/.  \\  IK  i 

distinctly  made  out  .  .  .  <~it<~i  independently,  M  stated.     \Yeiss- 

bach  and  Hang  conje<-ture  \;/<it\i~i;   but  if  one  is  to  make  a  g^neM 

I  should    think    thai    \<1./ \,lf,l    i.-t.    A\.    foOta    '  n«.ble    born')   or 

>~if<l    (\\\\.  I.  17),    as  an  attribute  t  "''//•'.   \vuld  !„•  U 

•_' I  ;«   \\ayof   tilling    the    lacuna    as   an\  .       With    regard    to  the 

next  NXi.nl.  I  ha\e  noted:  ••/////  can  be  made  out  on  the  >ton«- 
without  .jne>ti«.ii.'  'I'he  r.'adiii'j.  therefore,  i-  a-»ured.  and  1 

marked     •"•  /    a*,    all     ri^ht  ;    but     the 

between    themi-iiM   loii-j,.,-    ,.|.ai\    although    it    may    be  inf. 
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from  the  appearance  of  the  stone.  Accordingly  I  have  marked 
it  '  O.  K.,  inferable.' 

Bh.  4.  53,  »////v/t//f/[  run*  .i-i*nt/<i\0h/ti  itr<i-<nn:  the  name  of 
King  Darius  is  apparently  somewhat  more  damaged  now  than  in 
Rawlinson's  time;  but  that  is  a  minor  matter.  More  important 
is  a  memorandum  regarding  the  absence  of  any  break  before 
/i >'<n i in.  In  my  notes  on  the  margin  I  have  drawn  a  circle 
around  the  dots  in  the  AV.  and  B.  edition,  to  indicate  that  the 
lacuna  is  to  be  struck  out,  and  have  added  a  definite  memoran- 
dum, '  omit  the  space;  the  word  urn-am  comes  after  the  word- 
divider  that  followed  [x$aya]BiyaS  Foy's  conjecture  of  <«I<~i, 
KZ.  xxxv,  34,  n.  1,  is  therefore  needless. 

Bh.  4.64,  /tat  i/  ::"/v//v//w  <7/trt[w] :  the -last  part  of  //"///  is 
much  broken,  but  the  reading  appears  to  be  all  right.  On 
examining  zur«k«r<i  I  first  noted  '  not  wholly  clear,  as  the  stone 
is  somewhat  marred,  but  still  2  u  r  k  r  does  seem  all  right.' 
On  re-examining  it  the  following  day  in  a  better  light,  I  added 
that  the  reading  is  confirmed.  [On  looking  up  Rawlinson  I  find 
that  he  gives  the  cuneiform  quite  clearly,  which  again  bears  out 
the  idea  that  the  rock  has  suffered  since.]  As  to  aha[m]  I  have 
marked  '  all  right '  over  ah"  and  have  added  '  probably  right ' 
over  what  can  be  made  out  of  the  final  m.  The  printed  editions 
have  the  same. 

Bh.  4.  64,  \naiy  adam  na\imaiy  taumd :  I  was  not  able  to 
make  anything  out  of  the  missing  letters  that  are  indicated  here 
by  being  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  I  wrote  '  absolutely  illegible 
to  me  '  over  [adam].  But  on  the  last  day  in  the  strong  sunlight 
I  corrected  this,  by  a  supplementary  remark  that  '  I  fancied  I 
<?ould  discern  the  a  quite  clearly,  and  remnants  of  the  crossbar 
and  upper  parts  of  a  d,  together  with  a  fragment  of  the  hori- 
zontal wedge  and  possible  traces  of  the  indenture,  caused  by 
the  deep  strokes  in  the  nail-heads  of  an  ///.'  This  therefore  is 
something  towards  assuring  the  accuracy  of  \adam\.  Regard- 
ing the  first  i  in  \na\imaiy  I  have  noted  that  it  is  '  right  but 
broken  badly.'  As  to  tarn  n  a  there  is  no  doubt.  The  reading  is 
quite  accurate,  as  in  all  our  texts.  The  next  three  words,  and 
those  following,  called  for  much  study,  the  results  of  which  will 
now  be  given. 

Bh.  4.  64,  upariy  dbraa\8tam  upariy :  I  spent  much  of  my  last 
two  days  in  examining  this  passage, .  which  was  one  of  the 
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incentives  for  my  going  to  Behistun.  because  of  the  bearing  of 
tin-  whole  sentence  on  tin-  .juestion  of  the  religion  of  Darius  as 
a  Zoroastrian  ami  tin-  faith  of  the  Achaeincnian  kin«r>.  which  I 
have  discussed  in.lAos.  \\i.  l«;n.  17&-175,  I  returned  to  the 
line  again  and  again,  studied  each  \\..nl  under  different  lights, 

.sketched  it,  ami  made  rubbings,  ><>  far  a^  I  c..uld,  or  dared,  lest 
i  In-  -tone  iii  any  way  >ln»nld  become  injured.  Regarding  the  two 
///„//•///>,  thetir.st  Is  much  damaged  and  i>  difficult  to  read:  hut  on 

the  last  day  I  wa>  fortunate  in  having  bright  sunlight,  so  that  I 
could  examine  it  well  and  compare  it  a-_rain  and  a«_rain  with  the 
similar  word  at  the  end  of  the  line.  I  found  distinctly  that  it 
U  >'j,. !,-:>/  (with  ")  not  »///»//•///  av  ha>  Keen  Mggested  (*•.  g.  \\'/.. 
\\\\,  to,  n.  1).  'riii^  tiixt  */;////•/// therefore  remains  unrlian<riMl. 
;i-  in  Kawlinson.  I  came  to  like  results  as  to  the  second  ///«//•///, 
which  i>  more  distinct.  <  >ver  it^  //  in  my  text  and  OTer  part  of  /> 
and  over  //  I  have  written  in  my  hook  'all  ri^lit."  I5el«.\\  the  part 
I  ha\e  marked  4  much  defaced.'  15ut  on  the  following  day 
when  the  vim  was  l»riLrlit  the  word  came  out  «|iiiie  clearly  and  I 
appended  the  note,  it  i>  *all  ri^ht/  Therefore  the  second  ///«//•/// 

mn^t  likeuise  stand,  as  in  Kawlin>«»n. 

I  \\a-  moxt  ;in\ioii>.  ho\\cver,  to  examine  the  word  between 
thev,.  tu..  and  to  find  whether  it  is  »////*//////  (U.,).  //////.<//////  (R.,) 
i  l^oy's  conjecture) — see  my  remarks  in  the  article 
alrea.ly  referred  to,  J A <».  xxi.  109,  172-175.  <oval  «-are  and 
attenti.»n  were  >).ent  in  th«'  e  xa  in  i  na  t  ion .  and  after  workinir  <>n 
the  individual  letter-  1  made  it  a  point  to  turn  to  something 
else  and  then  to  return  a-ain  and  a-jain  !••  verify  my  memo- 
randa and  my  sketches.  In  the  first  place,  there  i>  n«.  /  in  the 
\\onl:  any  -ndi  r.-adinir  a-  ,il>;#t,~i,,,  muvt  therefore  be  dropped. 
\\  •  ha\e  therel'Mi-e  t..  do  either  with  ,ilni*t,~i,,,  or  with  Foy'i 
.  tin-  point  beijiLf  merely  \\het her  our  1  e\t  ha- 

a  (or  an  /•.  because  each  of  the  other  letten  i>  j-ei-t'eetly 

clear.    a>    my    ineiiioranda    a-_rain    ami    a-ain    ihoW.       The    \\liole 

•|lle-tio|,     l,rt\\ee||     the     tWO     m««oted     letter*     i-     whetllerweha\e 

the  -liirht  hori/.ontal  mid-bar  of  the  ciineifonn  ^|  /•  or  >imply 
the  t\\o  parallel  wedges  of  the  ^|  />.  I  mii>t  mention  at  once 
that  the  -hape  of  the  cuneiform  cliaracli-r  tor  /•  on  the  l5ehUtun 
I'o.-k  doe-  not  c\airLr'Tat«-  the  middle  of  the  three  liori/onial 
strokes  x,,  iniieh  a-  in  the  t  \  p«  ,,f  «,iir  printed  e.lition-  I 
thi-  particularly  and  my  |.ho|,VLrraphv  taken  mi  the  1. 
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also  bring  it  out.  Therefore  the  middle  wedge  is  naturally  less 
prominent,  ami  when  defaced  by  the  action  of  the  water,  as 
this  word  has  been,  it  becomes  very  faint.  A  moment  of  un- 
certainty also  arises  as  to  whether  it  be  an  intruded  indenture 
or  an  accidental  dot,  because  of  the  peculiar  brownish  mottled 
appearance  of  the  somewhat  porous  stone  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  disintegrating  water.  But  each  time  I  returned  to  the  word 
I  became  surer  that  Foy  is  right  and  r  not  b  is  to  be  read.  I 
examined  the  letter  in  connection  with  the  other  r's  in  the 
vicinity,  when  these  had  suffered  from  the  water,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  I  believe  therefore  that  </t-"S"f"init."  i.  e. 
arstdm  for  <7/-.sV /?//?///,  '  Arshtat,  Uprightness,  Rectitude '  is  to 
be  read  with  Foy  and -he  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  his 
shrewd  conjecture.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  suggest  the 
need  of  caution  in  making  further  conjectures.  The  days  spent 
up  on  the  ledge  at  Behistun  have  made  me  more  conservative 
than  ever,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  I  should  generally  rely  on  the 
faithful  Rawlinson  until  the  rock  itself  be  examined. 

Bh.  4.  (35,   .  .  .  sakaurim  etc. :  the  text  in  Spiegel,  Kossowir/ 
and  Tolman,  partly  following   Rawlinson,  gives   upariy/mam 

naiy   Sakaurim huvatam   zura   akunavam ;    Oppert,   J^e 

Peuple  et  la  Langue  des  M&des,  p.  183,  writes  it  upariydyam 
naiy  uvdrim  naiy  druvaptam  zaura  akunavam;  Fr.  Miiller, 
WZKM.  i.  60  reads  aparijd/jdma  naij  Sakaurim  [naij  ci\hmrii- 
t'lni  zaura  akunavan  ;  Weissbach  and  Bang  present  upariy 
dydm  naiy  sakaurim  \iiaiy\  ....  huvatam  zura  akunavam  / 
Foy,  KZ.  xxxv.  45  first  suggested  a  correction  of  the  text,  i.  e. 
4  in  dpariydyam  zu  verbessern,'  and  he  altered  sakaurim  into 
hukarim,  and  huvatam  into  //"//.N-/WW///,  (on  which  see  Bang,  IF. 
viii.  292) ;  Bartholomae,  IF.  xii.  130  made  the  radical  conjec- 
ture naiy  dhurim  naiy  duruvatam  ;  finally  Foy  KZ.  xxxvii. 
557,  shifted  his  ground  and  made  a  new  guess,  dasurim  .  .  .  [ai] 
nahuvantam.  I  can  only  add  that  with  regard  to  Sakaurim  sug- 
gestions for  altering  the  text  may  be  practically  abandoned. 
The  stone  plainly  gives  s'1  ka  u  ra  i  (?)  ma.  Regarding  the  lirsi 
three  letters,  #*  fa*  u,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  a  repeated  examina- 
tion of  the  word  proved.  The  ra  though  is  very  unclear,  but  the 
holes  or  dots  of  the  defaced  wedges  would  allow  an  r.  The 
same  is  true  of  £,  which  looks  somewhat  like  an  /?,  but  the  dots 
favor  an  i.  The  final  letter  m  is  marked  in  my  notes  as  '  even 
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less  clear,  but  the  dots  would  not  be  against  /// :'  an. I  on  a  third 
examination  I  became  still  surer  of  the  ///.  I  added  a  remark 
to  tlu  effect  that  the  passage  must  have  suffered  since  Rawlin- 
son's  time. 

As  to  tin  first  | .art  of  the  line,  which  is  variously  given  as 
//,,//,/  /,.////.  ..r  ,~i;fnn  //»////,  etc.,  I  confess  that  when  I  tirst  read 
the  fragmentary  ^-cond  element  I  marked  it  as  agreeing  with 
//•////  in  tin-  transcribed  text  which  I  had  with  me.  But  on 
r« --examining  the  damaged  fragment  I  recorded  in  my  note  book 
that  'instead  of  , /,/,////  //"/y,  it  looks  more  like  a  long  word 
ending  in  -//"/'//  or  -j"'»j  tm>  termer,  -//"/'/A  >s  however  better, 
and  it  seems  so  to  be  clear.'  Later  I  added  again  4  it  does 
imt  look  like  /""'//.'  This  makes  the  question  of  the  reading 
just  a  hit  uncertain.  |  <  hi  ret  urn  in  i:'  t«>  America  and 
Lrainiiiir  access  to  Rawlinson's  draft  of  the  cuneiform  characters, 
I  am  interested  in  finding  that  he  also  has  -li">;/.  ami  he  must 
likewise  have  had  the  impression  of  a  longer  word  as  his 
y'  .  .  .  t"l'  'V  seen  t..  j.mve.  Yet  in  his  later  revision  (JR  \v 
xii.  ]»]».  viii,  o.  S.  Appendix)  his  cuneiform  text  mn>  up 

.    with    which   Spiegel  and  the  other  editors  have 
With  Mich  a  iva.ling  I  could  only  understand  ///////-/y 
t<>  mean    '  heyond  measure'  and   compare   (as  I  did  some 
i.)  Avotan  Hi-;  ///<////.    ,/nQ<i-i,nn,i,  Vd.  5.60,  61;  Yt.  5. 
Hut   I  must  refer  a-ain    t<»  my  impression  of   the   defaced 
\\«ird.  which  \\-a>  similar  to  Rawlinson's  original  impression  also. 
/'["///]:    regarding    the    other    \v«>rd    after    x<//-<//>/-/'/,/.     I    ha\«- 
I    'the  //  .if  //«//yCr)  after    x///-/////-////  can  he  made  ..ut   by  the 
dots.'     Hut  IH»\V,  if  we  begin  to  hesitate  ab<mt    tin-  //"/'//  Before 
s. //••//.  /•////.    I    In-'j-in    t<>  t'eel    le>s    sure    that     the    wnrd    after    it    is 
naiy  despite  tlie  Muse,       l»ut  |>erhap>  I  may  return  t(»  this  some 
da\   again. 

lih.  4.  «;.">,  ['..[///•.//'////:  for  this  much  debated  \\.»rd.  formerly 
i.ad  .  .  hi,,-. it, //,/.  . Me.,  as  noted  above,  I  have  now  some  \n-\\ 
mat. -rial  to  otTer.  Tin-  text  is  indeed  much  mutilated,  but  each 
of  tin-  letter*  M  '•  t  m  is  legible,  although  the  tinal  ///  is  in  bad 
condition.  On  *t  ud\  in-  t  In-  tir-t  part  of  ihj*  \\.ml,  which  tin- 
editions  «^ive  as  .  .  liHfit'im.  etc..  I  notice. 1  that  instead  0 

..mrmuily  supposed,  W€  hftYC  ainitlier  l.-tt.-r.  a  ehara.-l .  -r 
that  h.,,k*  moiv  like  x.  (Mi  Linking  closer,  it  be.-ame  p.-rfeetly 
eh-ar  to  in,  that  the  *iipp«,sed  >  was  not  .<  at  all  but  apparently 
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n  .  although  this  nii^lit  ]x»ssil)ly  In-  a  mistaken  reading  for  /•", 
the  uncertainty  Ix-in--  due  to  tin-  roeniMance  between  the  char- 
acters in  the  original  cuneiform  if  the  liorixoiital  bars  are  some- 
what marred.  The  sketch  made  in  my  notes,  however,  looks 
precisely  like  n".  A  further  examination  of  the  damaged  part 
revealed  an  apparent  m  preceding  this,  so  that  we  may  assume 
that  the  word  lu-gan  with  ///.  [After  coming  to  this  conclusion 
it  was  interesting  to  me  to  consult  my  P\Vb.  and  find  in  RV. 
2.  106  tmuiuvut  '  wie  Menschen,  wie  es  Menschen  ziemt,'  which 
may  possibly  be  of  some  indirect  help  in  throwing  light  on  this 
difficult  passage.  Perhaps  we  might  be  tempted  still  further  to 
recall  likewise  Av.  manavaintlm  (i.  e.  av  for  uv  in  Avestan 
writing),  but  such  a  suggestion  might  be  hazardous.] 

Bh.  4.  64,  .?"/•'/  ukiimirttn^  etc. :  each  letter  of  these  two 
words  is  legible,  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  each  of  the 
words  that  follow  in  this  line. 

Bh.  4.  66,  vl[i]0ii/a:  this  is  rightly  read,  although  the  r;  is 
'broken,  but  O.  K.,'  and  it  is  'hard  to  be  sure  of  the  final  a ' 
although  it  is  'probably  correct,'  as  I  have  noted  in  my  text. 

Bh.  4.  68,  hya  <ij><n'<tnt  ahy,  etc. :  these  first  three  words  of 
the  line  are  weathered  and  defaced,  but  they  are  rightly  given 
in  the  texts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  '  italic  '  m<n'tit/a  of  the 
editions,  but  the  word  is  inferable  from  the  stone.  With 
regard  to  draujana,  I  have  recorded  '  weathered  but  O.  K.'  The 
subjunctive  ahatiy  stands  as  in  the  editions ;  so  does  hyava,  but 
it  is  weathered.  Regarding  [a]tar[fcV|,  the  whole  word,  except 
the  internal  elements,  is  '  so  weathered  as  to  be  practically 
illegible.' 

Bh.  4.  69,  ahatiy  avaiy  ma  daustd  avaiy,  etc. :  the  first  and 
third  words  are  all  right ;  so  also  is  the  first  avaiy,  although  it  is 
hard  to  read.  The  last  part  of  daustd  is  scarcely  legible,  though 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  stone.  The  second 
avaiy  is  illegible.  The  long  word  ahifraitadiy  is  '  all  right, 
but  partly  hard  to  read.'  The  imperative  parsa  is  'almost 
illegible.' 

Bh.  4.  71,  73  (87),  vikandhy :  'so  best  with  the  letter  k, 
not  s.' 

Bh.  4.  76,  avataiy  auramazda:  the  first  word  is  'apparently 
all  right  but  almost  illegible;'  the  second,  or  divine  name,  is 
'inferable;'  as  to  mazanam(?)  of  W.  and  B.,  I  have  written 
'  illegible '  above  it.  » 
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Bh.  4.  77,  >' '/.•'///  <?/,  I  ;]//;>• ;  tin-  /•  i>  -fairly  dear'  and  'best 
read  BO.1  Tlu-  |/'|  is  -omitted  mi  the  stone/ 

I'.y  this  time  tin-  westering  sun — for  one  learns  in  Persia  to 
live  liy  the  sun — warned  me  that  I  mu>t  dcM-end  for  the  last 
time  from  tin-  rocky  height  in  order  to  start  once  again  for 
IIama«lan  ami  beir'ni  my  journey  to  Southern  Persia.  I  \\a< 
l..;ith  IM  K-avt-.  l>ut  lca\r  I  had  t<>  at  last  if  I  were  to  carry  out 
my  plans  for  seeing  Isfahan,  Persepolis  and  Shiraz,  and  for  vis- 
iting  the  Xomastrians  nl  Va/il  In-fore  going  to  the  capital  and 
JMunu-yiiiu:  thnicc  t<»  Mci-\,  IJokhara  and  Samarkand.  On 
K  a«  him:  the  plain  mice  more  there  was  an  opportunity  to  urge 
the  inhabitants  <»f  |Ji>itiin  charily  t«>  _«jfiianl  their  inscription  and 
il  them  of  the  divine  blessings  which  King  Darius  invoked 
IIJM.JI  all  Mich,  and  of  the  curses  that  were  assured  if  it  were 
injured.  Time  n<»\\  TOM  up  and  I  left  the  scene  of  the  great 
in-eri|iti«»n  mi  Friday  afternoon,  April  K,  feeling  painfully 
a \\aie  that  I  might  have  accomplished  more  if  my  time  had  been 
more  and  my  means  greater,  but  happy  in  heart  at  the  thought 
of  having  possibly  contributed  something  toward  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  Behistiin  text,  ami  in>pired  by  the  hope  that 
an  opportunity  may  in  some  way  be  offered  me  to  go  again  and 
Mich  parts  as  had  to  be  left  undone  at  the  moment. 


Notes  on  the  AnnaU  of  ASurbanipal  (  V.  Rawlinson,  pp. 
1-10  ).1 — By  STEPHEN  H.  LANGDON,  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 

versity. 

COL.  I. 

Line  12.  Si-Gar  "To  establish  abundance;"  feast  day  of 
Gula  on  the  12th  of  Aiaru,  about  May  1st.  Gula  is  identified 
with  Ban,  a  Babylonian  goddess  whose  festival  was  celebrated 
on  New  Year's  Day,  March  20th.  The  fruitful  season  begin- 
ning later  in  Assyria  than  in  Southern  Babylonia,  the  original 
home  of  Ban,  her  feast  day  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  a 
later  date  in  the  season.  A  temple  was  built  to  Gula  at  Kalhu 
by  Asurnasirpal  (I.  Rawl.  2313B). 

1.  37.  usadgilu  pdml-a  zanin  eSretisun.  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  caring  for  their  temples. 

1.  46.  hansu  ana  ammatu  se-am  isku  ina  absinnisn.  Five 
cubits  tall  the  grain  grew  in  its  thriftiness. 

1.  48.  esir  ebttru  napas  ilu  Nisaba.  The  grain  grew  tall,  the 
corn  thrived. 

1.  49.  kaian  usahnabu  yipdru.  The  fields  put  forth  verdure 
unceasingly. 

1.  50.  btilu  sutesur  ina  talidti  (A/f'T)).  The  cattle  were 
unfailing  in  their  bearing. 

1.  66.  emtiki-ia  sirdti.  Singular  noun  with  plural  adj. ;  see 
Delitzsch,  Gram.,  p.  328. 

1.  121.  imliku  raman$un  umma.  They  plotted  for  them- 
selves thus — . 

1.  126.  ai  ibbasi  ina  birinni  sanumma  belum.  There  shall  be 
no  other  lord  among  us. 

1.  127.   ana  kitriSunu.     To  keep  their  compact,     uszizu  VttJ  • 

1.132-3.  (mamit  Asur)  tabtu  katuSun  u-ba-a-i-ma.  The  oath 
of  Asur  exacted  satisfaction  for  the  good  done  them.  The  stem 

1  These  Notes  were  originally  intended  for  the  second  volume  of  the 
Series  of  Semitic  Texts  edited  by  Professors  Gottheil  and  Jastrow. 
Owing  to  lack  of  space  this  material  had  to  be  taken  from  the  Glossary, 
and  is  collected  and  published  here  by  the  kindness  of  the  editorial  com- 
mittee of  this  Journal.— S.  H.  L. 
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II.  1.  <>f  HXO  ix  n*eil  with  tulttu  in  the  sense  of  'exacting 
punishment  espial  t<»  tin-  guud  do  m.'  the  faithless  one  by  tin* 
wronged/  a  Semitic  idea  of  divine  retribution  common  also  in 
the  O.  T.  On  the  use  of  /•/////  a^  :i  particle  of  advantage  or  dis- 
ad\antaur»'.  866  tin-  <«!'>—  ary. 

COL.  II. 

1.  9.   ,„/;_,  ,/;  .v,,  ///,////•/  ttfaHr.      I  n-n«tcn-.l  lii>  naths  stronger 
than  before. 

1.    •->!.    /'////•   x'niiiit    ///'/.V/.N'/'.      His    t'atrt'ul    night    (i.    6,    -Icath) 

iijinii  him. 
1.  l  tOO  /"'/'*'  ma&aktifunu.     Whose  weight  was  '2500 


1.  57.   Ofta  '/"-s'  f"l>I''lf>.     For  serving  in  concubinage. 

1.  60.  ma^asti—  ,,,<i*<ttt>t;  >IM-  /////'»/////. 

1.  'i  l.   tintSfu;  it&u  tor  fyj  MT  Drlit/sdi,  ^r'/v////.?  p.  135. 

l.  '.»:>.  x'/  //;/>;/•/;  tomtt.     Bee  Del.,  GW///.,  p.  329. 

1.  100.     dmu  x//////    (A/W'l)  "">"''"  ''///"/•".      On  the  day  that 
he  saw  that  <lream.     See  ^NC^  in  Glossary. 

1.    ll'.'.    (/v//,-/,//x//)    //x»/,-x//   /,<t/;/fi'.     IK-  stopped  sending  an 
ambassador. 

1.  li:J.  t'k/nt#  /t'Mnf.     Pride  impelled  him. 

1.  117.    t'Mt'iHiifi.      Ii  .a  me  to  pass. 

1.  I'M.  //'x/v  Uni'itfiiii  x"  ina  ///'.<  /,•////-/»/  ///////  ///•//'-///  ma 
'//"  //".      Because  of  the  retribution    which  tin- 

gods,  my  hrlprr>,  at  my  request,  hurled  against  his  father  [lit- 
sent  greetings].      /y»x/V  /////////////,  casns  ju-ndens. 

1.   I'M.    >ii>i'i-,i  ////•///•///'/   Unuiitn   /x.v///,-/'//    /////  pdnt-jft*.     M\ 

t'athrr    th'iii    .li«Ut    rui-M-,    ami    misl'm'tum-    wa-    pn-pan-d    before 
him. 

1.  !•>.").    I<i-*i>-t<i  =  />/  »/x//^/.      Truly  I  will  bear  thy  yoke. 

1.  1\!'.'.    /»<///<//•  fur  ,itt,,11,ilc. 


(....     III. 

1.  \!6.  tmissii  — 

\.  :;-.'.  j  Tin-  M-ndinir  "f  the  goddesses,  i.  e,  mi§- 

sion  pf  the  go<l«l.  •--«  •-. 

1.  53.    On  this  line  M6  [DC*  i»  <Tlnssar\  . 

1.  •;:..  Ur-Bi.    lTr  =  //*////»//•»/.•    i:i    '//.-/.    ""^  Ur-Bi  =  aiIMl 
///////.  //•/.<  (Del.,  Gram.,  p.  •.)\)<»  note),     'One  who  works  with 
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another;'   hence    'ally.'     Read   amtl    mHmlnh  //•//,    friend,    ally. 
Translate:  With  his  allies,  my  foes  of  the  people  of  Gambulu. 

1.  78.      (Sa)  •/•//N//X.     He  forgot  the  kindness  which  I  showed 
him. 

1.  so.   <7/x  /'//»/  x»////'"x//  itiintiiid  tubbdti.     Outwardly  with  his 
lips  he  spoke  good. 

1.  JK).    //-'/   ^/xx,;/-/    t<ikni-e    nlzizsHiutti  (VttJ).     I    set    them 
down  at  a  table  of  carefully  prepared  dishes. 

93.   "<//.     While. 
.  9-4.    ujtnzzH.     Remained  (VfO). 

100.   £wa  kati-ia.     Against  me.     Dative  of  disadvantage. 
119.  ina  sat  mu8i  tttttl.     See  stem  II.  2  of  *?JO  in  Glossary. 
123.   ippu&u  seliltu.     [Whosoever  has  plotted  evil  against 
Asurbauipal]  stirring  up  hostility.     On  the  Circumstantial  Pres- 
ent see  Del.,  Gram.,  p.  364. 

1.  138.   itba  ana  kitriSu.     And  [who]  went  into  alliance  with 
him. 

COL.  IV. 


1.  15.   afrurrti.     A  private  soldier;   see  ")HN  in  Glossary. 

1.  18.  A  second  time  —  ikbiti,  Ummanigas  ki  unassik  kakkaru 
—  he  spoke  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  Ummanigas  when  he 
kissed  the  ground. 

1.  29.  kakkaru  usesir  ina  ziknisu.  He  touched  the  earth 
with  his  beard  ;  see  "1{J?1  .  For  a  different  rendering,  see  Del.  , 
II  W.,  stem  III.  1  of  -|&r>. 

1.  30.  manzaz  *?u  masdri  isbat.  He  followed  close  after  my 
chariot  wheels. 

1.  32.   aSSti,  epes  diniSu.     That  I  would  render  him  justice. 

1.  42.  sa  itti  S'  isSaknu.  Who  were  brought  into  alliance 
with  Sammuges. 

1.  56.  napsatsun  panus$un  tekir.     Their  life  was  dear  to  them. 

1.  63.   kdtrt-a  =  ina  kdtl-ia  /  see  Del.,  Gram.,  p.  222  e. 

1.  66.  amel  sdbe  Suatunu  sillatu  piSumi  sa  ina  eli,  etc.  As  to 
these  soldiers,  because  of  the  insolence  of  their  tongues  in  that 
they  spoke  insolence  against  Asur  my  god,  etc.  Two  cases  of 
casus  pendens  ;  one,  sabe,  introducing  the  thing  concerned,  and 
the  other,  sillatu,  giving  the  cause;  cf.  II.121. 

1.  70.  sitti  m8e  baltusun  ina  Sedi  lamassi  Sa  Sin-afyi-irba  ina 
libbi  ispunu  eninna  anaku  ina  kispiSu  m$e  Sdtunu  ina  libbi 
aspun.  The  rest  of  the  people  I  took  away  alive  ;  at  the  place 
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of  the  hull-«fod  where  Sennacherib  was  slain,  now  in  memory 
of  his  death  I  >lew  tliese  people  there.  Cf.  II  Kings  xix.  36. 

1.  8»J.    /////  x //,;/•  /x//v,,;/;.      |»y  commissioning  the  priests. 

1.  118.  fafilltik'i.  As  I  was  going.  Circumstantial  Present; 
III.1". 

1.  \'*ml.  'niikiitii'niini'i  for  /////•///»//////////»/,•  see  Del.,  (Tram., 
p.  '.«!  (end). 

1.  l^T.   »//»////»/-//.     See  ^tf  in  Glossary. 

COL.  V. 

1.  •,':!.    fa  ».</>»/•"  /'»\///x//.      Iii  that   I  sent  him  assistance. 

1.  •,*•;.    lie  said  to  himself:   "The  peoples  of  Elam  are  returned 

to     peace      /'/"'     /'"//      .  Ixx"/-      JttfM     .</////////,/       n'1'nlnininnint     With 

. Wvria;  h-t  some  here,  some  then-  enter  |aixl  plunder  Elam]." 
1.   41.    /'//'/    i.i'inrt ;-;,i    :<,i    x////////////»\      Upon   my   prosperous 
return.      S«-e  Del.,    Qratn.,  p.  :;•.".'.  -.'. 

COL.  VI. 

1.  K.   /«/•'  /•'//••//»/  x/,,//////;  (\  D01 )////'//////"  •/•<>•$ tahdzi.     War- 
like weapons,  the  proper  equipment,  whatever  i>  used  in  battle. 
1.  :|M.   •'"  Sufinak  /'///  ////-/x/ /.•<////  x</  ^/x////  ///,/  ////.-./•////.     SiSinak, 
their  god  of  wisdom,  who  dwells  among  mysteries.      Su>iiiak  = 
Klamite  Ninil.,  «>n  the  basis  of  II.  R.  57  c,  4:>;  <-t'.  also  II.  60  a, 
10    an«l    1..    H.      Ideograph    suh-SCS.      Suh  =  niiiikntn.       •'«  .sw 
Ninib,  i.  e.  *  God  of  the  priestly  function/     Ses  = 
"   ltO  anoint:'  hen.  e  ''"  Suh  -S,  '•>  =  *  God  of  the  anointing 
ofl.1 

1.  »;:;.    ,////  A/  I,,,*,-,.       1'ntil  tli.-re  \vn-c  none. 

1.  »;i.   .///»//./  //////  .:•///•//,•/.     HJtD  with  '///'/  'to  i^ive  over  to.1 

1      s7.     om^  uiiikil.        See  H^   in     (ilow.iry. 

1.  S7.  «"««  x  I.I.    ""•'   :;  Hu-Si.      llu-Si  =  A?a- 

•a  iri'onp,  ••onip,in\  ;'    pmliably    ilie    name  of   a  eoinpany  of 
lain  iiiiinber.      Henee  """'  :;  /-/'xx«/V«  =  4  man  over  three  com- 
pani.-/      In    II    K.   SI,  '''1   t   '""  Hu-Si   OpOOTS,   whirli 

must    in.  'xx<///,    i.  e.    *  man    over   :»    eaj.- 

tain-  of  :i  .•oiiipani,.v  —  'captain  of  -.«  e.mipanies;'  i.  e.  captain  of 
threi-  snl,;tltrrii>  each  of  whom  has  three  nn-ler  him; 

rf.  .-riiturion  ami  .Irenri-.n.  Translat.-:  -.-aptain  of  :j  oom- 
pan' 
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1.   101. 


////«//•*  x//.  The  clamor  of  mm,  the  tread  of  the  feet  of 
sheep  and  rank',  tin-  sweet  song  of  gladness,  I  made  to  depart 
from  their  fields.  On  genitive  /////A/  for  //A///,  see  Del.,  Gram., 
06.  ////////  for  >/'"//'  due  first  to  change  of  first  <>  to  r  undor  influ- 
ence of  tlu-  disappearing  guttural  (V^tf),  and  then  //  is 
deflected  to  >'  upon  the  principle  of  vowel  harmony.  See  Del., 
fi'/v////.,  J54  y. 

1.  109.   asar  /«  xfimifl&i.     A  place  not  becoming  her. 

1.  112.  tui^i,  -tit  ih'iti^i  tumult/Jill  pdnd-d.  She  entrusted  me 
with  the  restoration  of  her  divine  self. 

1.  120.  [K  1  1-  run  a  x//  tillu*  ////A/.  A  way  causing  the  heart  to 
rejoice,  sa  here  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive. 

COL.  VII. 

I.  15.   See  ki  h"l  I  H. 

II.  10-27.   sfit  Nab'n-l)cl-x>nu<'  nun-  in<"ir  Marduk-apal-iddina 
sa  ifyt,ii-isM-itt<iklii...am<l  nun-  xi/>ri-ia  Mt  sebul  N1  ....n-iii«*  ;,-. 
As  regards  N'.,  grandson  of  M'.,  who  sinned,  threw  off  my  yoke, 
went  to  IT'.,  etc.,  my  messenger  I  sent  concerning  the  fetching 
of  [this]  N'. 

1.  32.   Cf.  note  on  4,  56. 

1.  105.  re\itsina  epe$i.     To  exercise  rule  over  them. 

1.  125.   f///'xx/'x/f  iiuHibit.     See  A/*^N:i  in  Glossary. 

COL.  VIII. 


1.  6.   tensu.     See  femn 

1.  37.   ektiln  sere  "//>o///x.     They  ate  each  other's  flesh. 

COL.  IX. 

1.  37.   //"'  I^r-Xii.     Hr.  Ay/.   7954,  Pir-Su  —  <'rilm  *<i 
m£  eribi  Samsi  —  urine,  'water  at  the  sunset.' 

1.  48.  ina  ~L%  $ikli  %  sikli  kaspi  iSammu  ina  bab  mafyiri. 
They  fix  the  price  at  1%  to  %  shekel  at  the  trading  gate. 

1.  50.  sutammu  ina  nidni  amel  vrkUu-mu  ina  fiabe  amd  zik<im 
kiru  ina  ktsisit  &t  ///•/"//  iimlnhnrn  </ammale  u  arueltiti.  The 
builder  bought  camels  and  men  for  his  building,  the  water-carrier 
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for  his  vessels,  the  gardener  f«»r  his  on-hard  which  he  had  set 
out. 

1.  >;»;.  ;„,/  ,/;  r  ""'""  muifaikdti  •  •////•//.  [They]  sucked  at 
n  -m-kliiiir  im»th.-i--:  see  A/p^*. 

1.  83.    ///v/xx/y,»/  I'm-  ///wxx  //>»/. 

1.  101.    /7-x'/xx//  A/lg^  . 

i.  nr>.  rtro&i  vnrn. 

1.  11".   x»/  ////•//,  ///</x//'//7/  iH/miti  iKiln'i  .-_//-/Vx</.      XVhosr  name 
U  called  -The  <-iitraiic«-  •»!'  tin-  Thn.ii_ur  "f  Xat  i«Mi-." 

COL.   X. 

1.  :»n.     A'/-///-.       '•  Mmintaiii    IIMUX,-."      'I'l-iMph-   •>!'    1  >«'•!;    «•!'.    tin- 
<»!'    /»'-/.    •.<-/'///    /v/////'<4The    great    mountain;    cf.    ")p| 

>'•  ; 


1.  3». 

1.   89.  "-////// 

1.  4'».  /x/«  ///«//,/,<//-,/  h.hitn.  II»-  x,.nt  ackii-.u  Ic.lo-iiicin  of  my 
royal  JIM\V«T. 

1.  47.  H<-  sriit  -aviii-.  '-let  tlu-n-  In-  ].t-ac<-  t<>  tin-  kinir  my 
lord." 

1.   •  .>//-,',,    Ufuru.      'I'lu-y  t,r'«ard«-d    me  while  I  was 

heir-apparent  t<>  tin-  throm-. 

1.    11.     '»'!    •     mafaU  l'|M,li     my    IMM!    ill    the     mol'll  i  II  U'. 

Cf.  ':  \itti,      9a    with    Lr«'".    in    tlie    sniM-    «»f    a 

•  It-x.-riptivf  ircii.  <»f  material,  time,  etc. 

I.  1'.«.  tiinilii  xuiitn.     As  to  the  terrace:    <t&us  pendent. 

1.  '.'•.'.    '/"/<.>•//•/•//    i>    uv.-.l  her.-   ag  a  -ynoiiym    ot'   «/////,   *l»askrt,' 

evidently  -.omethinu  u^-.l  t,.r  carrying  l»rick,  mnrtar,  etc.      />'//' 

=  'tal»le/  .<//•/•'/,  a    Srmitic    r.M.i    nieaniii--    •  liii^h/  hence  '  a  high 

1;'  prohalily  a  Hat   mortar    lioanl  carrie-l  <>n  t<>j,  ,.f   the  hea.l 

an«l    -ii|>|M»ri(-d    on  a  ^toiit     f'ranie\\  «  »rk  ••!    cane    which    fitted    the 

like  a  h«M«l;    then    the    name    may    have  lin-n    ui\en  to   the 

li'.,,,|   it0elf,       Of,   a  l.ax-n-lirf    of     I'r-Nina,    !>«•    8  ,  pi. 

.  ami    A'/;..  \..|.   ill.  |,t    •.'.  )..   I.  I.  :>:..     A  *\^\\  of  slavery 

ami  e,,iiali-.l   with  ///-////•/•/..    \     |;       ;  ',   4. 

I.  91  [  enlarged  itfl  |»ro|...rti.inx. 

1.  l»s.    '  -^-> 

T:ill    «-e.|ar    liram«.    1  hat     -ivu     <m     \1  • 
Sisara  ami   Lel.au.  m  I  rr.-in-.l  upon  it  |i.  6,   ii|.«m  the  /«////»//»»/]. 
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1.  105.  >  aim  x"  /////.vx/////  ///,/",  //'s.  (A  ii'iva!  uanlcn  I  planted) 
that  it  might  bear  fruit  abundantly.  Mussudu  :  Id.  N".  >'// 
i.  e.  piel  of  S«=imiii<nln.  Br.  7174  /////xx//r///  =  Su.  Ur.  Ur.  [Ra]. 
Ur  =  pen  of  animals.  Su  =  difu/u  life  producing  [Tammuz], 
Su  =  also  mi  iiil'i-inii  i-ii-'ih'  [Erdman].  Ur.  Ur  intensive  of  Ur; 
Su.Ur.Ur  =  produce  in  great  numbers  (of  animals  first  and 
then  in  general  for  plants,  etc.). 

1.  108.  imi  ::«i'<it  t<ikni-t>.  In  a  panoply  arranged  with  this 
inscription,  "<n«i  <n-k<it,  etc." 

1.  111.   anfrussv  1ml  <!',*.      See  t^'*lN3  i»  Glossary. 


The  I/;/,,,,,  to  Belit,  K.  257  (HT.  126-131).— By  J  DYNE- 
I.KV  PRINCE,  Professor  in  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City, 

Tin-  text,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Sumerian 
hymns,  has,  so  far  as  I  am  awan-.  never  been  published  before. 
Professor  Haupt  made  his  version  of  the  inscription  from  a  e«»pv 
furnished  him  hy  .Mr.  Pinches,  wliieh  Professor  Haupt  carefully 
compared  with  tin-  original  text  written  in  Babylonian  character^ 
(see  HT.  131).  The  version  in  HT.  is  given  for  the  convenience 
of  the  student  in  Assyrian  transliteration.  The  British  Museum 
-everal  duplicates  of  K.  257;  viz.,  K.  512*2,  K.  4968,  and 
K.  UHM  (see  /K.  ii.  09).  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
ohtain  copies  of  these  texts,  which  might  shed  some  additional 
light  on  the  interpretation  of  the  hymn.  Similar  texts  an  K  . 
2004  and  the  inscription  published  in  r////,  ;/•;,/•///  '/'../•/*//•»»/,/ 

r><il,;/l<, ,,!<,,,      '/',//,/,  As-  /'/////»     AV/V/x//     J///x» /////,    Pt.    \V.plate-\M 

25;  see  Pinches's  remark>  in  PSIIA.,  Nov.  12,  '02,  307.  The 
hymn  reminds  us  also  of  Reisner's  >'/////</•/////  7/i//////x  ///  t/u 
/!'>•/•'  ]f  '"in  (in  ••  Mitteil.  aus  d.  oriental.  Sammlunufcn." 
Teil  10,  Berlin,  1896).  The  student  should  also  compare  Dr. 
lianks's  Dissertation  >'//,//,  /-/.W/-  />»/»//,>,,;.«•/,,  I/,/,,,,,,,,.  Lrip/i-. 
1897. 

The  hymn  K.    \i:>;   i>  important    from  two  point «.  . .1    \ie\\.      It 

presents  a  philological ly  inteivxtino-  text  in  the  /•////»  -x///  dialect. 

wliox,.  exixtdice  and   phonetic  characteristics  were  tir-t    pointi-d 

out  l>y  Professor  Haupt  (Nachr.  </.  fan,  Gn.d.    II'-'  00ft., 

.   518    -Ml   and   HT.    I:;:1,  tV.),  and  it  afford-  a  field  For  Sp60U- 

lation  with    regard  to  it-  mythological    concepts.       NVeisshach  in 

;"     /•>'/;/..  ."»-.'  ff..  ho\\-e\er,    mention^    the    names  of 

lOBie    A  —  \  liologistS    Who    BllSpeCted    the    J.rexenee   of    the     / 

dialect  of  Sumeriaii  before  Haupt  definitely  olaMished  the  fact 
of  it-  eziftenoe.  In  \ieu  »\  the  peculiar  «-hara«-ter  of  thi-  hymn 
and  in  -pite  ,,f  the  ditlicultie-  under  which  I  ha\e  lal>or.-d 
because  of  my  inaKility  to  procure  OOpiei  of  the  duplicate  t. 

iture   to   present    a    t  ran-lat  ion    and    philo],  .^i.-al    e\po-iti..n 
whi<-h    ma\    p»V€  the  \\  a  \    for  future  in  \  e-t  i^.-it  i..ns  in  thi-    inter- 
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field.  I  am  indebted  to  IVolVxM.r  Ilaiipt  for  valuable 
bibliographical  matt-rial  in  connection  with  this  inscription. 
Mr.  S.  II.  Langdou  has  joined  me  during  the  past  session  at 
Columbia  University  in  a  special  study  of  K.  257  and  similar 
texts,  and  I  owe  to  him  several  suggestions  which  have  been 
duly  mentioned  in  the  following  treatise. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  Enn-*<il  is  the  non-Semitic 
designation  for  a  variation  of  the  Sumerian  language  (cf.  Hom- 
niel,  ><////'/,/,  i?  280;  Weissbach,  op.  cit.,  175).  These  texts  in 
variant  form  were  called  "Akkadian"  by  Hommel,  Delitzsch, 
/immern,  etc.,  and  "Sumerian"  by  Haupt.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Sumerian  dialect  question, 
which  have  been  admirably  set  forth  by  Weissbach  in  his  &mn. 
Frage,  55-61.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  non-Semitic 
texts  /•///»  -/-/f  means  *s/////ry,  i.  e.  Babylonia,  another  synonym 
for  which  is  Kingi,  which  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  turner 
especially,  and  of  "  land  "  in  general,  as  they  naturally  regarded 
Dinner  as  the  land  par  excellence  (Br.  9662.).  This  application 
of  Eiin-hn  is  now  definitely  established  by  Bezold's  discovery 
of  the  fragment  81-7-27,  130  (ZA.  iv.  434),  i.  e.  eme-ku=li-«<t- 
<///  Xit-me-ri  "the  language  of  tiumer."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  kit  in  this  combination  was  considered  to  be  a  distinctive 
designation,  either  racial  or  descriptive.  This  happy  discovery 
makes  it  perfectly  patent,  moreover,  that  the  Assyrians  both 
knew  and  mentioned  the  Sumerian  language.  Owing  to  the 
undoubted  distinction  between  Eme-ku  and  Erne-sal,  I  have 
used  in  this  article  the  former  term  to  denote  the  ordinary 
"classical"  Sumerian  (indicated  by  EK.  and  the  Erne-sal  by 
ES.  in  the  following  exposition).  Weissbach  (op.  cit.  176/7), 
in  order  to  connect  the  Assyrians'  Sumerian  language  with  the 
non-Semitic  idiom  which  we  know  as  Sumerian,  points  out  that 
the  word  Kingi,  as  already  indicated  above,  is  synonymous 
with  turner.  The  inhabitants  of  '  J\lngl-=.  turner  were  therefore 
"the  Sumerians,"  and  the  language  which  belongs  to  .Ki/i</> 
was  "Sumerian."  Since,  then,  this  A'imji  always  appears  in 
the  non-Semitic  column  of  bilingual  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we 
are  justified  in  naming  the  idiom  of  this  non-Semitic  column 
"Sumerian."  Thus  far  Weissbach.  • 

Inasmuch  as  ku  in  the  combination  Eme-ku=^liMn  /Sumerih&s 
evidently  a  distinctive  sense,  either  racial  or  characteristic,  we 
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niav  assume  that  *»//  in  /•////«  -.<»//  lia<l  a  similar  si^niticat  ion.  The 
whole  difficulty  lies  in  tin-  correct  interpretation  of  /•//  and  x»//. 
for  neither  •>!'  which  terms  can  we  tin<l  a  satisfactory  racial  or 
geographical  A  lias  a  number  of  more  or  less  exalted 

A  —  yrian  equivalents.  >ueh  as  /«'/</  "lord,"  |>r.  In:.-.':)  (cf  .  also 
Br.  10635=  uth€  1:0.1  Marduk">;  ,•»!,.'  "prince,"  Hr.  10541 
pas»im,  (cf.  X-//—  "tin-  -_rod  >///."  Hi.  IM.M'.II:  secondary  mean- 
ings are  /*////»/  uto  adjure,"  l»r.  ii»:,:>:»;  /»/x/-//*/  l*  dedication,'1 
Br.  10556,  and  /''///'/  ••counsel,  wise  speech,"  r.r.  L0557.  Thr 

most  cliaradrri>tic  in«-aiiin^>  of  .v«//.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
u  Woman*1  fife*,  l>r.  lo(.«'>o.  and  "/•//  **  I,H,I,  i,Ju,n  ,,,»!;,  !,,••*" 

l.r.  lnni'.»  and  10927  (*<tl-/<f  =  </<i/fn.  >«><;/.  x»//).  Are  we  then  to 
a^umr  that  /•////»-.<///  wa>  a  speech  peculiar  to  \\oinen  as  distinct 
from  A///-  -/•//,  the  lan^na^e  of  the  lords,  or  princes,  or  the  speech 
of  \\  i<e  coiuiM-1,  i.  e.  the  lan^ua^e  of  the  higher  laws  and  rejigion  ? 
The  /•////*  ->•'//  texts  are  many  of  them  devout  hymns  like  l\  .  857, 
showing  a  high  religions  tone.  Why  slmnld  thcM-  have  l»een  in 
the  *4  women's  language,"  as  Haupt  nainev  1  li»  /•//,/,  -*,//,  s;tltfltith- 
!'f  •.'  •.'!'.?  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  cite  parallels  for  a 
44  women's  tongue"  amoiiLT  other  peojiles.  Thus,  the  Caril> 
WMineii  of  the  Antilles  used  a  different  language  from  that  of 
their  husbands,  while  the  Kskimo  women  of  (ireenland  to  this 
day  have  certain  distinctive  pronunciations  (cf.  Sayce.  I,>tr»'l. 
t<>  tl,.  \  of  /.,»,:/n,i:i,  .  \.  -.Mi:,).  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how- 

erer,  ire  find  no  allusions  in  the  Assyro-Babyloiiian  inscription^ 
to  such  a  state  of  affairs,  which  could  only  arise  amt.n«_r  very 
|.rimiti\e  peoples  accustomed  to  long  hunting  trips,  during 
which  the  women  wen-  necex-arily  separated  from  the  men  for 
months  at  a  time.  We  HUM  suppo>e  that  so  s,,,,n  as  a  hi^ht-r 
i-ivili/ation  prevailed,  as  \\a^  the  ease  in  the  very  earlie-t  days 
in  the  Kuphrates  valley,  -iich  a  sexual  speech-dilfeivnt  iation 
would  di.sappeai-  within  a  -in-jle  general  ion.  (  >n  t  his  account  I 
cannot  think  that  the  sex  of  the  original  speaker^  ,,f  A//,,-/-// 
and  A'///-  -sal  had  anythini:  to  do  wilh  the  nomenclature  of  ill,  -,. 


It     is    much    more    probable    that     /  fa    •  •  laii'_Mia'_rc   of    the 

"r    "I'l-inces"   or    "  lanuni:.  OOnsel,91   and    A/. 

••  tonsil.'  of    the  WOmen"    Wen  applied  to  the  re-peel  i\  ••  xp,-,.,-h- 

t"i'in-    in    a    purely    metaphorical    BOOM  at    a    comparatively    late 

date.       I     |Qgge«(     thai      /                   "tlie  noblr    toniruc"     \\a-     -> 
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called  owing  to  its  stronger  >\  >tnn  of  phonetics,  and  that 
N'//  •*  tin-  womanly  speech  "  simply  alluded  to  the  softer  intona- 
tions of  this  dialect,  which,  lor  example,  avoided  the  hard  //- 
sound  as  much  as  possible,  changing  it  to  ///,  A  and  il.  The 
/•„///»  -.sv//  also  preferred  the  umlaut  ''  to  »,  changed  z  to  £,  s  to  2, 
and  n  to  /,  etc.  (see  Haupt's  masterly  treatment  of  this  subject, 
HT.  134,  2.).  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  phonetic  softness 
that  the  ES.  dialect  seemed  to  the  early  liaby  Ionian  scribes 
especially  suitable  for  penitential  hymns. 

In  the  meantime,  until  further  light  comes  to  us  from  the 
monuments,  I  fully  concur  with  AVeissbach,  <>j>,  <-!t.,  p.  177, 
that  the  dialectic  non-Semitic  Erne-sal  should  simply  bear  this 
name  and  not  any  term  which  commits  us  to  a  definite  theory. 
Any  tribal  or  geographical  distinction  between  Eme-ku  and 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  equation  £5ne-k't(  = 
S  n  uteri  "the  language  of  Sumer"  or  Babylonia,  does  not 
imply  that  Erne-sal  was  not  also  spoken  in  Sunn  /  ! 

At  first  sight  the  subject  matter  of  K.  257  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  goddess  Belit,  to  whose  praise  the  hymn  is 
devoted,  was  a  bi-sexual  deity.  In  22-24  obv.,  she  is  made  to 
exclaim:  "I  am  Bel  (Enlilla}  and  Belit  (Mnlilld)."  So  the 
Assyrian  line  24,  which  seems  to  me  to  give  the  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  Sum.  in  22  (see  Commentary  on  this  passage). 
Professor  Barton  in  the  JBL.  xx.  pp.  23/4  gives  two  examples 
of  what  might  be  regarded  as  parallel  cases  ;  that  of  the  west 
Semitic  deities  Melek-Astart  and  Eshmun-Astart,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  be  composite  gods  of  both  sexes.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  closer  examination  of  K.  257  shows  that  such  a  supposition 
with  regard  to  our  inscription  is  unnecessary,  as  our  goddess  is 
simply  claiming  universality.  She  calls  herself  in  this  hymn 
the  daughter  of  Bel,  20  and  72  obv.,  the  daughter  of  Sin,  73/4 
obv.  and  the  consort  of  Ea,  75  obv.,  although  Belit  is  usually 
known  as  the  consort  of  Bel  (see  below  and  Jastrow,  Religion, 
226).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  no  fixed  mytho- 
logical conception  regarding  the  relation  of  Belli  to  the  pan- 
theon, as  the  Assyrians  also  knew  her,  both  as  the  wife  of  their 
peculiar  god  Asur,  and  as  the  mate  of  Ea,  as  whose  spouse  she 
is  mentioned  in  our  hymn  (cf.  Sarg.  Cyl.  48  and  the  parallel, 
Lyon,  Sargontextv,  p.  71).  She  was  also  called  by  the  Assyr- 
ians belit  ilunt  "the  mistress  of  the  gods"  (so  also  in  K.  257, 
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r.'  i:J.  <>l»v.).  A  irreat  deal  of  the  confusion  with  regard  to 
//•'///  n«.  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that  l»'ttn  meant  "lady,"'  and 
In  IK  i-  was  applicable  to  any  goddess. 

l'»y  far  the  most  curious  part  of  our  inscription  an- the  pas- 
sages describing  the  destructive  po wcr  of  />V//V,  25-34  ODV. 
Slu  ix  evidently  at  war  with  and  conquers  other  gods  "of  the 
mountain,"  45/6  obv.,  i.  e.  of  the  Uahyhmian  universe,  ami  it  is 
distinctly  stated,  57/8  obv.,  that  she  makes  war  in  heaven.  In 
the  reverse  1  1  -.»-J,  the  same  idea  i-  expressed  that  slie  is  the  all- 
] ".\\erf ul  destructive  influence  who  not  only  overthrow?,  the 
•j-odx,  l.ut  aUo  rebellious  humanity.  Kr«>m  1  ob\  .  -J-.'  re\  .  the 
whole  tone  of  the  hymn  is  that  of  a  song  of  praise  to  a  warrior 
goddess.  The  lines  -.':;  :;<>  rev.,  which  allude  to  metals,  are 
too  mutilated  to  interpret  consecutively,  hut  they  seem  to  imply 
power  over  the  inanimate  world  as  well,  no  doubt  in  her 
capacity  a^  a  tire  deity,  a-  vh,.  jx  ,-\|.rex>ly  stated  to  l.c  in  11/12 

rev. 

Kroin  :'>!  -;-.'  rev.,  another  j.liase  of  /;///v*.v  power  is  treated, 
although  unt'ortunately  in  a  very  fragmentary  text.  Here  the 
goddess  undoubtedly  appears  as  the  patroness  of  sexual  inter- 
.•oui-xe  and  parturition.  The  allusions  to  "the  girl"  (31/2)  and 
•Mhc  man"  (38/4),  and  to  "the  man  and  the  woman "  (47/54 

.  taken  in  connection  witt  the  significant  ezpreasiona  "to 

op.-n  the  house"  (55/6  rev.),  and  "not  to  open  the  house"  (57/8 
.    and    "the    \ir-_rin"    ('?)    in    .V.u'.n,    sh..\v    very    plainly    the 
i-al  sense  of  this  part  of  the  hymn.      II  lit  controls  the  per- 
sonal   attraction    ,,f    out-    Ml    to    the    other;    she    presides  at    the 
opening  of  the  house,    i.  e.    the   act    of   copulation:   she 
forth  k' the  strength  out  of  the  house,"  61  '.'  rev.,   \i/.. 
//",// ;,/;.v  and   "as  the    (divine)    wife"    regulates  the  passions  of 

the  male  i',;    ;«>  pei .  \.     Pinall^  .  73   78  rei  daini  the  time 

of  birth  for  the  expectant    mother. 

Then-    can    be  no  doiiht    as   to  the   composite   character  of   the 

••I   thi>  hymn.       She  ix  the  old    />•'///  nf  tin- earlier  I'.al.x- 

lonian    conee|,tioii8,  as   may    l>e    seen    from    her   association    with 

"the  nioiintain."      The  r»ahy]niiian     /»»'///  or  .\'/'////'/A/  \\axealled 

Off  "lady  of  the  mountain,"  i.ecaii-e    //•  /.  her 
ax    the    chief    of    the    godg,     W*t    expecially    a-s,  ,eia  t  ed    \\ith 
"mountain    of    the    land- "    (066    JafltTOW,    "/'.    rft,  The 

l.  it  inxeription  jx  not    only  thi-    /.'-///.   l.ut    aU,,   / 
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in  her  double  prrsonality  of  the  goddess  of  l»at tie  and  the  god- 
dt-xx  ,»t'  >«•. \iuil  love.  This  fact  is  emphasi/cd  hy  her  calling 
herself  "the  daughter  of  N///,''  who  was  tin-  father  of  the  real 
Ixt'ir.  The  warlike  iStar  is  not  an  Assyrian  concept,  but  goes 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Hammurdbi  (1£B.  iii.  l.  11:5).  I>tar 
in  the  G f/</<t//"  x-Kpii-,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  raging  deity  who 
smites  her  foes  with  plagues.  Tin-  destructive  characteristics 
of  our  />////,  set  forth  11  ff.  rev.,  are  precisely  those  of  tin 
I  at, if  of  the  GilgameZ-TSiipic,.  Istar  was,  of  course,  the  mother 
of  all  mankind  and  the  goddess  of  sexual  love  and  parturition. 
I  might  add  also  that  Bel  it  in  this  inscription  assumes  to  herself 
the  attributes  of  Gibil,  the  fire-god;  cf.  11  ff.  rev. 

Here  we  must  note  a  very  important  point.  In  one  Assyrian 
passage,  Rassam  Cyl.  B.  col.  v.,  17,  IStar  is  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Bel,  and  Jastrow  (ReJitjion,  305,  n.  3)  thinks  that  this 
must  be  a  textual  error.  But  this  statement  is  characteristic  of 
our  present  inscription,  as  I  have  mentioned  already.  The  four 
times  repeated  assertion  of  K.  257  that  Nin-lil  is  the  "daughter 
of  Bel,"  14/5;  18/9;  71/2;  73/4  obv.,  shows  definitely  that  this 
idea  must  have  been  one  of  the  variant  conceptions,  although 
not  a  usual  one,  regarding  the  parentage  of  this  goddess,  and 
moreover  confirms  the  parallel  in  the  Rassam  Cylinder  just 
cited. 

The  confusion  of  the  original  Babylonian  Belit  with  Istar  is 
well  known  and  need  excite  little  remark  (see  Jastrow,  llel., 
226  ff).  The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  hymn,  K.  257, 
is  the  warfare  of  the  goddess  Belli  with  ' '  the  gods  of  the 
mountain,"  43  obv.  I  can  find  no  parallel  for  this  statement  in 
the  other  cuneiform  literature  except  in  the  tales  of  the  early 
cosmology,  where  the  feminine  Tidmat  fights  unsuccessfully 
with  the  great  gods  under  Bel-Marduk.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  think  that  the  rebellious  "goddess  of  the  water," 
53/4  obv.,  whom  Belit  subdues  may  be  a  confused  later  allusion 
to  the  Tidmat-myih  (?).  The  goddess's  statement,  37/8  obv., 
that  she  "  washes  her  hands  at  the  mountain  spring  of  I  Ml  mun," 
probably  an  island  near  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  serves  still 
further  to  establish  her  connection  with  southern  Babylonia. 

To  sum  up,  we  should  note  the  following  points  in  this  con- 
nection. 1.  We  have  here  a  composite  deity.  The  old  Baby- 
lonian Belit,  associated  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  fights  with 
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certain  irod>  of  tin-  mountain,  which  is  perhaps  here  a  reference 
to  the  abode  of  the  primitive  chaotic  deities  who  sided  with 
7V,/,//,//,  although  such  a  usa.nv  i-  MirpriMn^.  This  i>  clearly  a 

of  absorption  by  the  feminine  lU'.t  of  the  cliief  charact*  r- 
istics  ,,f  />v/-.  !/,/,•<////•/  This  />'<//'  is  also  /.</,//•  in  both  her  forms 
a-  shown  above  and  the  tire-^od  ///A//.  •.'.  The  inscription  \\a>* 
perhaps  of  Assyrian  origin,  judging  from  the  fact  that  Il*'lit  is 
called  the  daughter  of  l><^  a  genealogical  assertion  which 
a).  pears,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  in  the  Kas>ani  Cylinder  cited 
abo\<-.  On  the  other  hand,  tliis  LiriM-al..-^  of  /,',7/V  may  have 
IMM-II  of  IJabylonian  nri«rin. 

I-'inally,  the  universal  characteristics  and  dominion  claimed  by 
our  lit'Ht  are  woi-thy  of  attention.  She  is  not  only  />V//V,  but 
also  />',  7.  Sin-  ix  not  only  the  daughter  of  //<  7.  but  also  of  >///. 

oby.,  and  t  lie  consort  of  I\<i.  ;."»»;  <.1>\.  She  is  destructive 
and  at  the  same  time  productive.  She  is  the  flaming  tire  of 
death  and  the  fosterer  of  love  and  birth.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
a  better  example  than  here  of  henotheisin  nier«,rin«r  into  mono- 
.  Tlie  inscription  is  worthy  to  stand  among  the 
,,f  the  ancient  Assyro-llabylonian  hymnologists. 


IIT.  p.    L26.      Nr.  '.'I    (K. 

(  >i:\  KKSK. 

i  .....  /»-/;/  .... 

'.'  .....  me-(e-nu-meii)  .... 
i,,  .;/.  i  /////;  („/  ,t,,,f-k,(.ft) 
4  .....   nn--(r-nu-nieii) 
5.    (//»-/'/-)  //////  (nl  •niii-kn-n) 

'..1-1,1,,,       (    »l    //////-/•//-//) 

.    .    .    mr-e-liu-(lllell) 
,,  J,,  i-t,illt    (  nl    ,///,/-/•"-//) 

H>  .....  me-e-nu-(m.  ii  i 

11.  i"  -//-'"/,/  •'"  .  .  .  .  i  ///  ana-ku-u) 

T.'.    (dim-)me-ir-e-iie  in.--e-iiu-(men   umiin-e-iu') 

i:;.    (/'/,;/,;  ///,//,,/-/•//-//)  A.  .///-(x//-////). 

1  I.    (iin--r-nu-)meii  tii-niu  'i1'"""'1   M  u-ul-lil-lu 

15.  »//  ana-ku~u  mar-ti  •'"  jy. 

L6,    umun-m.'-n  iiir-nii-nien  nie-e  tumu-sag 
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17.  be-ili-k"  nl  iiiiii-kii-n  m«i-kit 

18.  umuii-an-na-men   me-e-nu-int'-n    tu-mu    ur-sag   dimmer  ^|u. 
ul-(lil-la) 

19.       ;,*-t<l-r!-tHlH     "I    <IHil-kll-ll    IIKll'-h/IIL    l/'l-l'it-Klll    'llU    ^     tlnil-kn. 

20.  tu-mu  inug  (?)-sag-ga  dimmer  Mu-ul-lil-la 
•21.   iiKir-t'tnt  a-ia-rit-tum  §a  *lu  ff  <mn-kn. 
r.'.   dimmer  Kn-lil-la-men  dimmer  Nin-lil-la 
•>:;.   ««  A'//-///  */////-/•?«  ^«  #«  Nin-Jll. 
•24.   (Ji«  En-lil-ku)  u  lln  Nin-lil. 
•.)").   a  lu-lfi-a-mu  nu-si-gi 

26.  y/ie-e  ad-dal-xu  ul  i-zak-ku-u. 

27.  bil  el-la-mu  nu-te-en 

28.  i-Sa-tu  us-tax-xa-zu  ul  i-bi-el-li 

29.  e-an-na  e-ki-a  su-mu-ta-ni  (in-si-si) 

30.  £-a-a-ak-e-dimmer-ti  ana  qa-ti-\a  u-ma-al-(li). 

31.  eri  er-ra-mu  sag  an-ku  nu-el 

32.  a-li  a$-tal-lum  ri-is-su  ul  ui-n<i-<i*-(si) 

33.  e-ne-am-max  dug-ga-mu  ki-bal-a-ni  gul 

34.  a-mat  ki-bi-tl-ia  fir-turn  mdt  nu-kur-tum  qa-tum  u-ab- 
bat. 

35.  tulbur  kur-ra-kit  im-ge-nu  im-mi-mer 

36.  ina  bur-ti  sa-di-i  qa-du-tu  am-xu-ux. 

37.  tulbur  kur  ni-tuk-ki-ka  sag-ga  a-ba-ni-in-(lax) 

38.  ina  bur-ti  sa-di-i  Dil-mun  qa-qa-du  am-si. 

39.  l  e-gi-zag-ga-ka  zag  sal  u-ba-ni-in-(dug-ga) 

40.  ina  i-gi-za-an-gi-e  uk-ta-an-ni. 

41.  umun-men  sab-sab-ba  gu  (ka)  u-ba-ni-in-(d(3) 

42.  be-ili-ku  ina  qab-lu,  a-sa-as-si-m". 

43.  sab  kur-ra-kit  gu(ka)  u-ba-ni-in-(de) 

44.  ina  qa-bal  sa-di-i  a-(sa-as-si-ma). 

45.  dim-me-ir  kur-ra  ni-gil-li-ag-gi 

46.  ildni  $a  $a*di-i  it-ta-na-an-gi-ri-(ni) 

47.  xar-ra-an  kur-ra  dim-me-ir  kur-ra  i-de-mu-ku  in-dib-bi 

48.  ina  u-ru-ux  Sa-di-i  ildni  $a  Sa-di-i  ana  max-ri-ia  i-ba-(u). 

49.  bar-bara-ga-(e)-ne  mu-un-da-ab-sig-sig-gi 

50.  a-$ib  pa-rak-ki  i-ru-bu-u^ni'  i-xi-$u-ni  ;  i-nar-ru-du-nim- 
(ma). 

51.  bar-bara-(     )-us  as-a-an  mti-un-da-lax-lax-e 

52.  a-Sib  pa-rak-ki  kib-sa  i$-ten  i-ri-id-du-ni'  8a-(xu-tu)  f 

53.  mulu  lul  ni-me  a  mu-un-na-ab-bi-e 
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54.  X//   ttili'-ftlt    in!    i-ijiih-lni-i,  i . 

55.  umun-nirii  nni-lii  lul-la  »'--a  mi-ni-ib-tu-(ri) 
A, -//./•//  MKiru£u  "/"'  /"'>/  ,/-x< -/'/•-/•/'-/A. 
^i-.-1-la-inu  an-na'ba-na-al)-(-(rs  =  TIL)  .... 

58.  ///-/'x  <i«-t;-(.i  ;•-////-.  e-mid  e-mu-qa-a-a  fa-qa-tu  *«n>-*-  im- 
,/,/.(.  /•./-••"(. 

.    umuii-iiirii  ^u-iiiu-ta  MI  di-a  nu-nia-(al) 
60.  be-ill-/,-"  it-t;  <f>i-t  'i-{,i  .f.iti,  Id  /x-x./-' //,-////-////  ///  i-l>,t-<t$-8i. 

•  '.1.    inr-ri  rl-la-inu  ki-a  ba-e-til 

(t'll-lnk-tii,,,)  ^i.tfH-t n,ii  ir-rl-t!  <j<n,<-r>it . 
iiinuii-inrii  (ine-ri)-inu-ta  inc-ri  di-a  nu-ma-al 
.;  j.   A,  .;/;./•//  ;/-/;;•, ./,;.;,/  .;<  -/,/,  ;•,/  /x-x//-»///-( ////-/<./)  ////-/«/-»/W*. 
i-<k'-mu-ka  a-ba-a-an  bar-mu-ku  a-ba-a-an 

',,,«    l,<l-nl-[<l     III'III-IHI     ill'l     »//•-/•/-///     ,,«!-, I,,-, ,11. 

67.   (i«lr)-ku  rl-la-(mu)  a-ba  ba-ra-(O) 

68.      '/"'    ///'-/X    1-,,'i-nl    1,1,1,1-, ill    Hi'- fU 

69.   (in-)du-mu  a-ba  ba-ra-sub-bu 

70.      ///"    (/»/-//  y*//- )/•/'-»//-/»/    HHIH-UH    ///-yw/-/V/X-.</'//. 

i  1.    tuinu-iiiax  «li-da  d'mm«"-r  Mii-ul-lil-la  ine-en 
72.   //>"/•-/"///  (••ir-finti  ///-///)  x//  •'"  JY  iimf-kit. 

Ural-(di)   a -a -in  1 1  <»mm^r  En-/U-na  IIM  -»  11 

•('fll'-)tHlll     ,1-lli-i.l     '/"      >/'//     ilHll-ku. 

uiinin-iiirii  sal-dug-ga  dimmer  \u.,Uiii-nnnl-«la  me-en 
/„.;/;-/>•„  (f, ,/,•-)„;?  •"<»  ff  ,///,/-/•//. 

77.  ajf-///'-x-x"  <•!  u  iMH-un-i-l-la. 

78.  ('-/"/)  o-na-a!-«4  (A/-///-)/*"  "-//</-" 

IJ  i  \  i  i:-i  . 

1.  (lugal-)ra  el-la-mu-un-na-al»-rl-la 

2.  in r- i'n  <i-i,i-,<  tf4o-oJ 

siba-ra-inii-nn'-ii  .'-/'-A/'  iini-uii-iia-al>--i-ani-ina 

i.  .,.;.A;-/X-X//  o-nam^'n, 

5.  sa-a  i-de-men  sa-a  a-ba-m.  n 

•  ;.   //'-///./.;•-/•//  ,1,,,,-icu  /;  <//•-/•//  n,,,i-kn. 

\  .    iiiniui-iii.  max  ./•/'-///'  lil-la  -ii-rii-na-ni.  n 

8.  //'-///-///  («o^>ar-)ra  ••/-/-/•/•  tna  <•/-,-,-;  .,/-7/-(/;  x,/,-./,,/.,- 
/.•". 
sa-(par  gil-)li  an-n:i-(nliii -na  i  a?<-W  .  .  .  -la  nii'-ii. 

10.  (&-v//  if-,/**,-- )/»////  la  {ha  pi-rim  .<  •  ...  -'/^ 

11.  bfl  sar-sar-'la  .1  xi-bi-ei-fu  la 
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I".',     i-ftii-tiim   ini-jii-i.i'-tiiin  xit-ftn-t  tun  iiita-ku. 

13.  bfl  s;ir-sar-<l:i  kur-ra-ira  ba-sig-ksb-da-ga  inni 

14.  i-#,i-tnni     ii<i->i-ii--tnin     Zit      'am      ki-rift     xm/-/ 


15.    u-bu-bu  tf-tal-la  ki-bal-a  si-k-nia-nirn 
1C>.    x//  ii<ij>-ln-^(i  imit-tali-i-'i-tiini  a  mi  nu'it  , 

ana-ku. 

1?.    sul  ka-tar-ra-ra  ka-a-su  IK--IIK'-II 

18.    •';;"   /'»/-///  iiiii<I-<I<il-hnn  fHi-xt-mit  jit-tin  «n«-h'i<. 

1H.   me-ri-an-su-C'1-la  ki-a  dib-dib-bi  UK  n 

20.  Sa  t«I-l<ik-t(i-xn  *<i-<i<i-tnni   y////-</<^x- 

21.  gaba-ur-ga-(     )-ra  xarran  uu-si-am-ina 

•.'•.'.     (X'/J   .i-ti-int-int   i-i'<l-<i-tunt   nr-.i'd  nl  ii- 

23  .....  ani-u  iniMi  ain-ma  zabar-ra 


25  .....  -jHti'-kn  x<i-<iit-tttni  <ni(i-kn  x<i-<iti-t,i,,,   na-mir-(tum) 
ana-ku. 

•ii;  .....  moil  am-u  men  lu-ma-du-du 

27.  (umun-)an-na  men  am-u  men  ....  du-du 

28.  du  ix-1«-ri-titni  a  m  i  -kit  .....  ri-ih. 
\)(.i.  am-u  zabar-ra  .... 

30.  a-na-ak  si-par-riSa  <nm  .... 

31.  gi-in-bi  fi-um-tag-ga  .... 

'•*>•>.  am-ta  <i-l<i-<ij,-i><tt-,n<i  <nn-ta  u  .  .  . 

33.  inu-lu-bi  fi-um-tag-ga  .... 

34.  a-me-lu  a-lap-pat-ina  a-(tue-la)  .  .  . 

35.  e  mu-un-tu-ri-en-na-mu  (e  mulu  yi-ib-mar)  .  .  . 

36.  biti  e-ter-bu  Int  <i-mi-li  e-da-(ab)  .  .  .. 

37.  mu-lu  a-an  (da?)  mar-en-na-mu  .  .  . 

38.  a-mi-el  ix-ti-8u-8-u;  ix-tas  .  .  . 

39.  i-de-ku  al-dim  .  .  . 

40.  ina  max-ri  cd-lak-ma  .  .  . 

41.  a-ba-ku  al-di-di  .  .  . 

42.  ar-ki  al-lak-ma  ntn-<l<i-  .  .  .  . 

43.  zi-da  kab-bu-ku  ni-  .  .  .  . 

44.  im-tto  <in«  Zn-(im-lt)  .... 

45.  kab-bu  zi-da-ku  ni-  .  .  .  . 
40.  su-me-(li)  (ana)  im-id 

47.  mu-tin  tf£  -mu-(tin)-a-ku  mu-ni-  .... 

48.  zi-ka-i'i  (<in<i)  zm-nis-tiDn  .  .  . 
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4'.».    nu-  rf£  -mu-tin-:t-ku  nu-iii-  .... 

50.  rin-nii-tom  "/"/  .:/-(/>•")-'•''  •  •  • 

51.  niu-tin  nu-  rf*  -a-ku  sr-ir-ka  .  .  . 

./-/•'/-/•/  'i,,'i  -/'//-// />•-//////  .  .  . 
.'•:!.    nu-  tf/K  -mn-tin-a-kn  M--ir-ka  .  .  . 
.".  \.  '"in  -I >i'i  -•/-/,•«'-,•/  .   .   . 

•  •-ma  (iral)-la  r  .<•/-/,/ 

56.  (}»f«)  i /,'-/,'-/  .... 

57.  «'  nu-ina-(Lral-)la   >:ir-«la-  .... 

58.  ttitu  I"  /•!-*!-!  .... 

•  liin-inc  ina-ina-a  .... 

.  //-»/;>•-/; .... 

r,l.    .,•/-/"'- '.<  --i  «'-ta   im-ta-an-(r) 

.  -//,//Y-//////  /x-///  ///-/V  //-.<, -/V-/-,/-(,f) 

inr-»'  (lani-«lam-ta  inu-un-na-al)-  .... 
i'.  L    '//,-/-/•"  ,/;•-.-:•,/-/,/  .... 
65.    iiiiiiin-nirii  tuinii  ama-<la  inu-un-na-ali-  .... 

/„ .;/;-/•//  /,,,/,•-/;  ;/./;  ,///,-/,,;-.;•,/  ,/,/.,/,/.  .... 

67.  gud-gud-du  GIS-I-?-BI  .  .  . 

68.  x»/  >/-/•//  ,  -///-//  ... 

....  -la  I;AD-:-I;I  .  .  . 
fc-(ft)  .  .  .  . 

71.  ...  -i    i.i    -r  AN 

-,,  par-ri-is-ktt  ar-(ka  /"  WFt  [?]) 
73.   fi-bi  ama  sux-a-bi  (ka  mu-un-na-al)-.l»  |?|) 

TRANSLATION, 

OBVERSE. 

1.  tin-  lad\ 

(am  I  iH.t  the  ia.l\  :-i 

4/6.    (am   I   ii..t   tin-  la-: 

.  .    (am   I  m.t   tin-  ^n-at   0» 
8/t».    (am   I  not  )  tin-  -ivat   OO< 
I"  I  I.    tin-  la.lv.  '  (an.   I  i 

am   I  n«.t   (thrir    la.lv 
1  t   15,    AMI   I  nut   tin*  .lau-_rlit. 

I  am  tin-  \\arri.-r  (ma-.-.). 

18/1'.'.  Am   I   ....t   tin-  goddeM?     Tlw  uar-likr  daughter  «-r 
ml. 
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."  .'1.   The  high-placed  daughter  of  Jiel  am  I. 

n.  I  am  A',,-///-/,;,  Wn-lii-ld, 

•M.    (I  :un  A'/,-///)  of  Nin-UI. 

24.    (I  am  En-lil)  and  .Y///-//7. 

•.'•"»  26.   The  waters  which  I  stir  up  do  not  become  clear. 

2?  28.   The  tin-  which  I  kindle  does  not  go  out. 

29/30.  The  House  of  Heaven,  the  House  of  Earth,  unto  my 
hand  he  has  entrusted. 

31/32.   The  city  which  I  plunder  is  not  restored. 

:>:>  34.  The  utterance  of  my  exalted  command  destroys  the 
land  of  the  foe.  (Assyr.  At  the  utterance  .  .  .  .  [my]  hand 
destroys,  etc.). 

35/36.  At  the  mountain  spring  I  fill  the  vessel. 

37/38.  At  the  mountain  spring  of  Dilmun  I  wash  (my)  head. 

39/40.  By  the  it/izniHji  stone  I  am  guarded. 

41/42.   I  am  supreme.     In  the  midst  I  shout  my  war-cry ; 

43/44.   In  the  midst  of  the  mountain  I  shout  my  war-cry. 

45/46.   The  gods  of  the  mountain  are  hostilely  inclined. 

47/48.  On  the  road  of  the  mountain,  the  gods  of  the  moun- 
tain approach  me  with  hostile  intent. 

49/50.  The  royal  beings  (dwellers  in  palaces)  enter  before 
me:  hasten  unto  me:  they  afflict  me. 

51/52.  The  dwellers  in  the  palaces  with  one  accord  come  down 
unto  me. 

53/54.  The  rebellious  goddess  of  the  water  shouts  at  me. 

55/56.  I  am  supreme.  I  will  cause  the  rebellious  goddess  to 
enter  the  house. 

57/58.  I  establish  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  to  heaven ;  my 
exalted  powers  make  war  in  heaven. 

59/60.  I  am  supreme.  The  hand  of  him  who  vies  with  me 
shall  not  stand  with  my  hand. 

61/62.  My  mighty  pace  fills  the  earth. 

63/64.  I  am  supreme.  The  foot  of  him  who  vies  with  me 
shall  not  stand  with  my  foot. 

65/66.   Who  is  there  befoi'e  me  ?     Who  is  there  behind  me  ? 

67/68.  From  the  lifting  up  of  mine  eyes  who  can  escape  ? 

69/70.   From  the  rush  of  my  onslaught  who  can  flee  ? 

71/72.  The  exalted  daughter  of  the  judgment  of  Bel  I  am. 

73/74.  The  noble  heroine  of  my  father  Sin  I  am. 

75/76.  I  am  supreme.  The  duly  appointed  spouse  (?)  of  Ea, 
I  am. 
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77/78.      Him   who   is  bowed   down  I  lift    up;  the  aged  one  I 

lift  up. 

I !     ,  i  i :  - 1 . . 

I  '.'.    Verily.  I  will  ra'iM-  up  tin-  king. 
3/4.  To  my  shepherd  ....  I  will  give. 

5/6.   Verily,  I  am  before;   verily,  I  am  behind. 

7/8.   I  am  supreme.      An  exulted  net  spread  out  in  tin-  wilder- 
iiew  itield  of  the  storm-wind)  I  am. 

'.»  LO.    .'     \     '.'     which  in  tin-  field  (is  spread)  I  am. 

11/12.   A  glowing  tire  flaming  forth  I  am. 

i:;  11.    A  irlowiiiLr  tin-  which  burns  iu  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
tains  I  am. 

15/1'i.    I  am   the  one  who,  full  to  overflowing   with   its  flame, 
rain*  down  <>u  tin-  fufinan's  laml. 

17/18.  The  one  who  makes  as  naught  the  speech  of  the  hum- 
bled warrior  I  am. 

19/^<>.   Tin'  one  who  cuts  nfl'  him  whose  way  is  haughty  in  the 
laml  I  am. 

21/22.  To  those  who  store  up  pnm.l  thoughts  (?)  I  give  not 
the  way  (do  not  permit  to  advance  with  impunity). 

23/24-.    .  .  .  h-a«l  I  am.      Lead  alloyed  with  copper  ( I  am). 

85.  The  lofty  ....  I  am.     The  lofty  one,  the  glowing  om 
I  am. 

1,  fed  I  am.      Tin-  maker  (?)  of  .  .  .  .  ( I  am). 

27/'.>s.    I  am  the  ur"ddi-ss  who  .... 

I. .-ad  alloyed  with  copper,   which  unto  .... 

31/32.   The  .irirl  I  disturb,  the  u'irl  and  .... 
:;i     The  man   I  disturb,  the  (man)  .... 

35/">'''.    The    li.,ii-e    which    I    cuter,    the    house    of    the    man    I 

trouble. 

the  man  who      ?     ?     ?     ? 

I   will  ITU  before  .... 

II  I'.'.    I   will   jr.,  behind  .... 

•        I.'     :l.t    to   left    .... 

In  riirlit  .... 
man  unto  the  u..n,:tn  .... 
."><».    The  \\..man  unto  the  man  .... 
51/">  whirli  the  man  unto  the  \\om.ui  .... 

\\i.inaii  unto  tin-  man  .... 
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55/50.  To  open  tlu1  house  .... 

57.    N«>t  to  open  tin-  house  .... 

59/60.   The  virgin  (?)  .... 

61/02.    The  strength  out  of  the  house  I  bring  forth. 

68  04.    I  as  the  wife  .... 

65/r.O.    I  am  supreme.      'Hie  daughter  with  her  mother  I  .... 

67/08.    The  one  who  the  erect  nieinher  .... 

69/70.   The  one  who  the  low  member  .... 

71/7 ".'.  That  wliieli  I  have  planned  (in  future  shall  come  to 
pass). 

73.  On  that  day  (?)  to  the  mother  I  foretell  her  time  .... 
(i.  e.  of  her  bearing). 

COMMENTARY. 

OBVERSE. 

I  have  supplied  the  first  fourteen  lines  from  the  context  of 
the  subsequent  text. 

14/15.  fV  amiki'i  with  interrogative  final  -u  is  a  question 
"am  I  not?";  cf.  Delitzsch,  (Jr.  §79  y;  Hommel,1  Sen«'fi  //,  p. 
505  a<1  p.  95;  HAS.,  p.  xxxix,  B.  dimmer  Mullilla,  clearly  an 
assimilation  for  Munlilld  which  is  the  well  known  ES.  form  for 
EK.  dinoir  Enlilla=*lu  Bel.  EnHH<'i  was  evidently  pronounced 
Ittilla,  as  is  clear  from  V.  37,  2  la  and  Damasc.  lAAivos  (cf. 
Zb.  19). 

16.  Umun,  ES.  for  'iigu-n,  V.  37,  34  abc;  ti-<jn-nn  =  l)eltu. 
ES.  m  frequently  appears  for  EK.  <//  cf.  gal  (IK)  =  ES.  in<i-al 
"to  be;"  EK.  porti^ES.  marza  "command"  (HT.  134,  §2). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  DU  here  is  a  form  of  writing  m€n, 
the  element  of  the  verb  "to  be."  In  Sc.  284,  we  find^»-ew=DIJ== 
n-mi-ku,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  g  pronunciation  for 
this  sign  DU;  but  since  ES.  frequently  avoids  the  //-sound 
(HT.  134  §2),  it  is  highly  probable  that  DU  in  an  ES.  text 
must  have  had  the  value  ,,////  =  <///*,  Sc.  284;  especially  as  iit<-<  u 
occurs  in  our  text,  71,  73,  75  obv.  =  andku.  Haupt  has  already 
pointed  out  that  men  is  not  necessarily  the  first  person  and  the 
same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  DU=^X  men;  cf.  AL.3 135,  11/12: 
D1J=atti  "  thou  "  (fern.).  ~D\3=gin  and  men  may  be  used  for 
all  three  persons  indiscriminately,  the  distinctive  signs  of  the 

1  Also  p.  507  ad  p.  292. 
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tir>t  an«l  M-r«>nd  per^.iiv  ,,,,;,  aii«l  :.'/•  n-jin-t  ivoly,  or  the  mum 
sum'xes  -/////  "my."  -."  "thy."  hrinir  ah\  a  y-  -ixcii.  as  in  AL. 
1  :;.'..  1  :,  obv.  In  tin-  cast-  of  our  present  ius<-ri]»t  i«ui  it  may  he 
>uppo>ed  that  a  distinrtivr  tir-t  personal  MU'II  ..rrurred  in  one  of 
the  earlier  mutilate.  1  line>  of  thr  obverse.  In  ///•-//"-///''//,  we 
have  a  !•«•].  etition  of  the  stem  me  "to  be"  which  must  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  interrogative  -"  in  Assyrian. 

K.    Tin-  n<"_i.  -////-  i>.  inti\«-«l  MH  in  KK.  ,/;.<-,,n-tttl-fi/k=u/  >, 
"In-  hc-anl  n«.t."  \'.  -.'I.  :'.^a  M  pattim.        !/•  -•    -tamls  for  '///»//,•'/. 
hut  it  may  a:  -.in«l    person,  i-f.  M-.  •.)'.)  ///A/.//////    ///////«/  = 

,,i  ,,!,;,,  tt,<.     in  DL.'  p.  «.M.  u.  k;-ll,,-t,,  =  ;tt;ll;  -\\ith  us."    On 

///,=//,,-,„,  ,-f.  alv,,  /A.  i.  !'.••.»  aihl  Ilnmmrl.  >»/////*//.    KII.   i;:». 

17.  Ii''lik»  \*  a  prrman>i\f  "I  am  xupn-im-,"  applit-ahh-  i«. 
cithri-  uri-mh-r.  Tliat  ///'  —  ///  i-  MM'ii  Sf-jf.  '-I.  u.  •">.  Cf.  .<.  /'.  56 
<»l»v.  tj,i,'i',i(,l,t)  max-.  IN  unusual  as  applied  to  a  goddess;  rf. 
1'.'  <>l»v.  <i'ir!ftiiiit  and  x.  /•.  •.'-.'  -j  1  obv. 

in.  Por  tfttfrfttf  m,  without  the  god-sign,  d'.  AL.  i:;t.  I>tar- 
Psalm.  obr.  4.  In  'l\  rey.  tin-  \v«u-d  i>  \\i-itten  with  /"///. 
\t>i,-;ttii,,,  here  is  properly  feminine:  rf.  Hwl>.  :.(.):»1). 

'  •  i-x////.////  for  oitfrftfum  is  probably  an  error.  The 
KK.  ide.  .._r,-;,m  is  x////-/-///,  //,/x.v////.  In  KS.  \vr  rind  /-»  A  -<  x-»///. 
Nlik.  ii.  •.'  =m*<irt'f".  In  //"'//(."  )-."'/»/-////,  x»  /*/-»///  is  no  doubt  a 
variant  of  -•»///  //x,//-/,///,  :;•.».  (.l»v.  y.  /•. 

-.M.  Thd«e  line»  are  exoeosiyely  dim'  rul  t.     The  Sum.  skeins 

tO  mean    "  I  am   I'.el  (and)    li.-lit  ",  although    the  copula  is  une\- 

Md.      I    helieve    that     the    Assyr.    linex   -.':;   -.'  1    are    tentat'ue 

tran^latimis    on    the    part   of    the    >rrihe.       I  I    am    I5el    of 

makev   apj.arently    im  161106,       I..   '  '  \  .    ttOW6Yer,  of    uhirh 

tin-  h'l-vt   part   i-  -upplied.  )»r«»l»alily    «;iv«'s  the  true  rendering  (see 

above  rntr.Mlurtioii).    In  '.'  I    A/////-/-//,  we  >eem  to  have  an  AB8TT, 

perm,    form    a>    in    //»'//'/•",     11.      The    ropula    "    here    i»    perf»-rtlv 

h,  h,  -I,;.  ,,.,,,,,,  the  -///"  is  nut    m-rrxx.-mly    the   vjo-n  ,,f   the 
dthoiijrli  here  the  rontext   demands  the  lir^t   per-.n. 
Thi*    -///"  i-    the    xi-jn  ,,f    th<'    relatixr    rlaiix-    in    Sum.    pmhably 
imliratiiiir   all    tin  •          !  -'.'/.'/"/  /'•'. 

"the  hero  \\  ho  is 

M    firmly    fixed    a-  the    earth/        <  IO  IV,     .'  '.  .    nr.     1.111, 

where  ue    find  a  suro  all  third    |M-rs,m   • 

\     >imilar    ra^«  in    I  IT.     1  '.'•.'.    oli\  .     1  r, 
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///•////,•/  x"'/  ///»//v/x//////  /Ax//  "unto  thy 
(fem.)  servant  who  lias  sickness.  "  It  is  evident,  lm\vr\er. 
that  tins  -/////  ean  indicate  tlu-  first  person  also,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  line  under  discussion  as  well  as  from  27-x's  «>bv.  :  A// 
•  'Iliiimi  "the  tire  which  I  kindle;"  //•/,'/•/-,//////  "  the  city  which 
I  plunder."  This  relative  participial  construction  reminds  us 
of  Turkish;  as  A//  ///;/•<////////  /-/V//A  <///•  "this  is  the  book  which  I 
jaw."  In  the  Turkic  tongues,  however,  the  persons  are  care- 
fully distinguished  by  suffixes  in  these  relative  participles. 
Like  the  Chinese  dialects,  the  Sumerian  was  lacking  in  this 
matter  of  distinction  of  the  persons,  a  peculiarity  which  I  hope 
to  discuss  in  another  article  (in  AJSL.,  July,  1903,  pp.  205  f.). 

26.  In  <nl,I,il.,-n  the  relative  force  is  expressed  by  the  over- 
hanging vowel  -?/,  as  in  28;  30;  32  obv.  (-urn  in  32  obv.). 

27/28.  The  root  el  really  means  "lift  up,"  i.  e.  "  raise  a  fire." 
With  te-ett  =  b(tlti,  cf.  Hammurab.  Biling.  9/10;  tenten  =  bullti 
"to  extinguish";  bil  tenteu  =  k«bdsu  s«.  isdti  "tread  down, 
extinguish,  said  of  fire,"  II.  27,  48g.  Tenten  also  means  paMxu 
"soothe,  pacify,"  II.  2(1,  li)c.  There  seems  to  be  an  intentional 
assonance  in  bil  elldrmi  and  in  the  following  eri  errdniu.  L.  \!s 
is  cited  Zb.  26,  5;  cf.  ZK.  i.  313,  n.  2. 

29.  Xt'inutdni   "in  my  hand."     Here  for  the  first  time  we 
have  an  unmistakable  first  personal  suffix  ;  i.  e.  -mu.     The  suf- 
fixes -tf.t  and  -ni  here  have  both  of  them  postpositional  force  = 
Assyr.  ina;  cf.  IV.  25,  40  a:  ki-azag-ga-ni-ku=ana  <i*<ir  tvlilti; 
ib.    42a:  ki-$l-la-a-ni=ana  asar  telilti   "unto  a  pure  place," 
where  -ni  is  equivalent  to  (m«.     I  supply  in-si-si=i(malU  (cf. 
Hwb.  410). 

30.  There  is  an  unusual  difference  between  this  passage  and 
the  text  of  29  obv.     In  29,  e-<m-im  <'-ki-«.  can  only  mean  "the 
house  of  heaven  (and)  the  house  of  earth,"  i.  e.  the  entire  uni- 
verse  as  understood  by  the  Babylonians.     In  6-a-a-ak-e-dim- 
mer-ti,   30,   the  combination  a-ak  must  be  a  scribal  error  for 
id=ndru    "river,"    Br.    11647.      The    whole    probably   means 
"the  house  of  the  water  of  the  river,  the  house  of  the  god  of 
life"  (ti=bfi1rttn,  Br.   1647).     This  expression  is  unique  here. 
It  is  really  an  inversion  of  the  expression  in  29,  i.  e.  "the  house 
of  heaven,"  29=  "the  house  of  the  god  of  life,"  30,  and  "the 
house  of  earth,"  29=  "the  house  of  the  water  of  the  river,"  30. 
It  is  perfectly   evident   that   the  Assyr.    scribe    regarded   the 
expression  in  30  as  being  synonymous  with  that  in  29. 
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31,  />/  seems  to  be  ES.  for  EK.  ///•//  =  ,//,/;  cf.  Sa.  3,  11  and 
Sfg.  61,  n.  4.  £>  \>  KS.  for  fo&f&i,  Br.  5388.  The  usual  KK. 

form  ix  I. ix,  Br.  4948.  DU  (/*////)  also  =  xW,//,/.  Hr.  4'.»4s  in  KK. 
Note  that  tin-  Sum.  line  here  has  <///-/,•"  ••  unto  heaven,"  which 
is  not  represented  in  Assyr.  by  <//>"  foml,  In  </x/, /////,/,.  the 
overhaii'_rin--  ivlatixe  rowel  i-  -"///  instead  of  -//;  cf.  on  26  obv. 

33/4.  £-!•• -'iin  -.'limit  n  in  a  number  of  passages,  cited  Br. 
5871.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  dialectic  writing  for  ka  —  inim  (EK.) 
a-  pointed  out  in  /A.  i.  H.  The  extraordinary  and  unnecessary 
<l<it>n,i  "  (my)  hand  "  of  :I4  i>  m,t  rc|>rc>ciitrd  in  the  Sum.  1c\t. 

35/6.   Tin-  value  tnll,,ir  for  this  sign  is  found  II.  32,  16g;   cf. 

7J>.   1".V      It   has  also  the  value  /HI;  see  LTP.  nr.  211  and   for 

.  of,  >>>.  1  •'•'.«.  n.  i.     The  fein.  A///-///  in  36  is  an  unusual  form 

t'..r  /"//•//  "  wrir'  =  Sum.  t"Hnn\  /»<.      I  am  forced  to  n-ad  -<»<  a- 

a  component  part  «>f  ////-<//-  y, /,//;///  4tan  earthen  vessel;"  cf.  V. 

';a:  in^ff4(gv)~ga-du-faan=tttu  tlclay,"  not  »//»///,  as  Br. 

M<>1;  also  V.   27,   7a.      \»t   in   <»ur  passages  may  mean   «v/////// 

14  l.lack,"  I'.r.  1 '.««;:}.  l.ut  this  is  doubtful.      For  the  ES.  vali, 

(KK.    ////),  cf.  Sfg.  51.      Mer,   ES.    for  </#>=>//'/.'••/.• nly  hnv. 

For  ////-////.   first  person,  cf.   IV.   »;.   i ."»!>:   /'///-//////-/•/  =  '//•//'- 
'I'lu-  pn-tix  /'///-.  like  a  numl»er  of   Other  Sum.   verb  prefixes,  may 
indicate  all  three  persons  indiscriminately. 

3,  '/"/>//>///•  /•///•  .V/V///7,-//-'/  "at  the  mountain  spring  of  Dil- 
mun"  (-/•»/  hen-  —  ///</):  cf.  :>!>  and  65  obv.  (also  Br.  551).  It  i> 
pn. liable  that  -/''/here  scrve>  the  double  purpose  nf  the  p«»t- 
position  and  of  the  genitive  case.  It  is  evidently  cognitive 
with  -/•//.  -///.  the  latter  probably  to  be  read  AY,  or  >/< .  A 
also  indicates  the  genitive  relation  in  archaic  Sumci  iaii.  I  sup- 
ply l<is=-i /»/.x-/'  "ua^li."  Sb.  76.  J-/'"  U  unusual  in  an  indica- 
ti\e  sense;  cf.  only  lir.  «'.:»:il:  '///•/-///'/;-///»//-, x  /^///-/-//  and  IJr. 
.-11,1-iik—ittifiilimi.  It  may  appear  as  an 
.  of  the  scr<.n«l  or  third  person;  cf.  »//«/-// ///->•'//•  ~  /•*//•//, 

r,r.    W81  j   '///^-/////-//"A  .    in      18,    i1.'.     In   these   latter 

cases,  however,  it  is  probably  a   \ariant   of  the  «.piat.  xaba*. 

usually  mean-  numffltt  "who?"     See  below  69/70  obv. 
39/4' i.  '//".  found  only  here,  may  mean  "the 

'  lie     J.eli    (;//}    ,,f     fat,-  "  -Z<t(/=J,,          '      .     \ 

/";/    hei-i-  mii^t    mean    ofdrittU,   fern,  of  ,/.;, //•/»///  "tir>t   in 
rank,"  althoii'_rli  it  i-  not  expressed  in  Assyrian.      /</;/ 

-.»,  64a.  '.  a-  in  :;;    ob\ .     The 
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allusion  may  l»e  t«>  some  sacred  Written  tablet,  Imt  the  meaning  is 
very  obscure.  l'kt<nmi  must  be  Iftaal  of  VHJD  •>  '-^  i*  evident 
from  >••//,  which  must  be  part  of  the  following  verb,  i.  e.  *"/- 
<l>i<j-<H<,  II.  35,  45c.  h'li/tni'i  means  *\<juard,  preserve;"  cf.  Br. 
.">:>:>.  Our  own  LnscriptioJi  75  obv.  has  the  same  combination 


41/2.  s,il,-«,ib-l)u  =  q«blu  "midst"  only  here  in  reduplicated 
form;  cf.  on  43,  obv.  (JiiMn  in  this  passage  cannot  mean 
"battle,"  as  it  is  probably  a  variant  for  8d-ba—libbit,  IV.  11, 
lob;  20,  5.  Cf.  43  obv.  Gu(ka)-de  is  well  known  for  &/.««//. 
This  line  is  merely  a  poetical  prolepsis  of  43  obv.  as  in  the  case 
with  45/6  obv. 

43/4.  Here  the  meaning  of  Sab  is  perfectly  clear.  L.  43  is  the 
complement  of  41. 

45/6.  UTi-g'il-li-dg-gi.  This  text  seems  reasonably  certain. 
<»'/'/  in  V.  16,  71c  appears  as  equivalent  to  ga-rn[  ].  This  must 
be  i/n-i-n-n  "to  be  hostilely  inclined;"  cf.  garti,  girtt  "enemy." 
I  cannot  explain  the  ending  -dg-gi.  Ittanangiri(ni),  therefore, 
is  probably  Iftaneal  form  from  /////•//.  This  passage,  then,  like 
41/2,  is  simply  a  prolepsis  of  47/8. 

47/8.  .A'///-/v///  is  a  variant,  perhaps  ES.  for  EK.  k<ixk<i/='xar- 
/•/?,///,  "road,"  Sb.  78.  The  Sum.  phonetic  writing  xar-ra-<n<  is 
found  also  II.  38,  23c;  V.  26,  2g,  xarrdnu  ;  and  IV.  20,  nr.  i, 
obv.  12;  II.  38,  24c—  urxu  "way."  We  must,  I  think,  regard 
Sum.  xarrau  as  a  Semitic  loanword  from  xarrdnu,  which 
appears  to  be  a  derivative  from  xtn-t'n-n  wtdig,  hollow  out"  (cf. 
xurru  "hole";  xarru  "canal").  A  parallel  instance  is  sttqu 
"street"  from  sdqu  "to  be  narrow,"  or  transitive,  "narrow 
down;"  cf.  Sfg.  9,  n.  4.  Ide  is,  of  course,  ES.  for  ige,  HT. 
134;  cf.  65  obv.  The  suffix  -lsu-=-ana;  in  65  obv.  it  represents 

ilKl  . 

49.  J3ar  here  must  be  dSib;  cf  .  Br.  6875  ;  bara  is  undoubtedly 
jHii-iikkii,  Sb.   354,  of  which  -//'/  is   probably  phonetic  comple- 
ment.    E-ne—  '  '  those  who.  " 

50.  The  Assyrian  translator  is  doubtful  here,  with  respect  to 
the  correct  rendering  of  S'KJ  (PA,  49),  as  he  gives  three  variant 
versions;   viz.,    "they  enter  before  me;"    "they  hasten   unto 
me;"  "  they  afflict  me,"  of  which  the  latter  seems  tome  the 
best,  as  the  context  plainly  shows  the  hostile  intent  of  the  gods. 
For  x'nj=.)i<ir<'nln,  cf.  Br.  5583. 
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.">!  •.'.    Tin-  l>ivuk  after  /////•-/«//•«/  is  not  lar^c  enough  to  contain 
/   x     f-a-an  'i^  plainly  A-/A.N,/  -ingle 

tread."  Ul  k<ii>'i.<«.  r.r.  :»n:;»;.  hut  /-/A,,,  [a  -em-rally  explained 
in  Sum.  l.y  Xv-*/x',  II.  87,  50g;  V,  L9,  52*J  I\  .'  .  50b.  The 
usual  pronunciation  of  tli<-  mm-Semitic  numeral  is  «//x,  repre- 
sented l»y  a  single  perpendicular  wed-e;  ,/x.  tin-  hori/ontal 
\\ed<_rc  t'«»r  "one,*1  I  tin<l  <»nly  here  and  I  \"  .  !'.».  4«'.a.  Li-hinann, 
mukii<,  )>.  !•.'>.  n.  4.  iv^anls  tin*  horixoiital  aMgnM.a 
mere  graphical  variant  t'nr  '//x  ami  ••«.ui-i«lrrx  that  "onev  \va- 
always  j»n»n.»unc«-.l  »//x;  cf.  also  Jrii>»-n  /A.  i.  L88.  Tin 
nation"  ,,f  tin-  juTprihlitMilar  '//x.  Imwwcr.  ha>  tlu-  vahu- 
j.rrj.rii<licular  w.-.l^c  n-..>MMl  l>y  three  ln»ri/«mtal>),  which  seems 
to  me  to  i-ontinn  the  value  //x  I'm-  •••me"  (cf.  on  the  horizontal 

.    I  )rlit/>cli.    Kiitxti  //////_</.    p.  i'i'.»).     The  adverbial  ami   verbal 
>honld  he  read    -<'iin.       /,*/./•=<//•//////  only  hen-.      Tlie  c<>ni- 
Sum.  form  is/////.  IV.  :'».   I'.'^Ob.       Tlie  As>yr.  x//./-//-(///)  is 
very  douht  ful. 

53/4.  Lul—  -mii'i'ii  in  >everal  pa^^a-j-es  ;  cf.  I>r.  T'^'».  A'/-///-  I 
take  a-  a  part  of  the  verh  "to  be"  (///•  )  iine\  j.i-e->ed  in  As>yr- 
ian.  See  ah.»\e  on  16  obv,  .1  mn>t  he  the  «Mjuivaleiit  of  Assyr. 
////.  pn.l.alily  a  .lefe.-tive  writing  for  //"'-<  *•  watrr,"  Nerigl.  ii. 
li>.  That  the  infix  -//<///-  may  l»e  used  for  the  first  personal 
..l.ject  i>  ch-ar  fn.in  II.  48,  21gh;  m\m-ndb-8iga=.\tianniianni 
"he  weakens  me."  It  usually  appear>  a>  the  >i-i;n  of  third  per- 
-••n.  a-  -/•////-  is  the  common  infix  of  the  -ecoiid  person. 

.)//////  ////A/,  lit.   "the  person   vrho  U  rebelUotu."     l> 

tmdv     KK.  //'//  (IK.),  of,  /A.   i.  L93.     Neither  in  :.:;  nor  :,:>  i- 

there  any  indication  .,f  the  fein..   which  mi^ht    have  Keen  >ho\vn 
l.y  iii-aiis  i»f  x///.       It  i-  interestin._r  to  note  that    l»T>k"  i>    written 

with  //-  instead  of  ///      /'//.  Sf-.  til.  n.  .'»,  as  al.o\r.   pauim. 

-.    The  Sum.    line  is  incomplete,  a-  only  tlie  first    half  of   it 

was  written.     I  supply  ///—//*////,//•";  cf.  im-.-tii    pomrof,  obv, 

f.l.       7V/.  however,  has    the    \alue    //x,  Sli.    •.'-.':;.  and    //x      <//...///. 
.  a>  indicated  here  l,<i.,-(til)      ,,,,!,/.       \  find  the 
prefix  A-/-,   Miily  with  //'/  (•  •';/-*///•/*/-    ///*/'/•//  and  /"x  iXv/)  = 

ctJM?'".   BQ  that   ///  i-  pn.lial»ly  lli«  .....  rn-d    reading  h. 

59,1        s  I  »l  iml  •;:!  ol,\  .     Tin     \,. 

coniji  lenient   -'/  leads  me  to  adopt    the  reading   M  for    DI   in  this 

pas8a  -  II.    ;.    be  ind    r.r.    9519,     Th€  nraftl 

Sumeriaii    cmnliinat  ion    f..r   x.///  .////<  is  ,/,„//.    cf.    |',r  hich 
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seems  to  be  a  dissimilative  reduplication  of  DI(?).  The  simple 
root  DI-a  or  KU-U  in  *>'.'  is  a  // '//-clause  =  Semitic  relative.  It  is 
here  exactly  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  Turkish  relative  partici- 
ple seen  in  ///*///>  v*<>ne  who  goes,"  only  in  Turkish  the  ending 
-t'/t  is  necessary.  .!/</-(///)  is  ordinary  ES.  (Br.  6811  and  «',:; 
obv.)  for  EK.  ;/</'/  (IK),  see  Br.  5430. 

61A>.  .I/'/-/  is  ES.  forEJK.  f/ir=taU<ikt,,llt,  V.  16,  25ab;  cf. 
also  HT.  134  g  2,  and  below  obv.  (>3.  In  the  Assyrian  line  r,-> 
the  possessive  is  not  expressed  in  t<illuktuin  xiH/iitHiH,  but  it 
appears  in  Sum.  cll<i-utn.  In  t;^,  y////-raar  is  of  course  <i<un-r<it, 
as  Jensen  pointed  out;  J.)<  ut^'ln  Litzty.,  1891,  col.  1451. ' 

63/4.  J/m'  here  =  *§w  "foot"  =  EK.   r/Zr;  cf.  HT.  134,  §2.' 

65/6.  Iilt'iHiiku;  ide=~E,K.  ige;  see  on  47  obv.;  -ka  here= 
/'//",  as  in  37,  39,  obv.  A.b<i-<im  (a-ari)=-mannu;  cf.  on  37  obv.; 
-kii  —  ina;  cf.  on  67  obv.  =  ina  and  47  obv.  =  </'//'/. 

67/8.  The  ending  -ku  =  ina;  cf.  s.  v.  65  obv. 

69/70.  The  Sum.  (ui-)<linitn  which,  in  spite  of  the  broken 
text,  evidently  equals  pit  jnn-;<lt<i*  70,  is  very  doubtful;  cf.  I>r. 
4236.  Pit puridia  must  mean  something  like  "the  rush  of  my 
onslaught;"  cf.  the  parallel  IV.  26,  42a:  ina  pit  puridika 
iiKinnu  ipparassid.  In  HT.  76,  15,  Nusku  goes  to  Ea  in  the 
depths  of  the  abyss  pm-i<ln  (adv.).  In  this  latter  passage,  the 
Sum.  equivalent  (EK.)  is  ///>-/"///-./;<//-/</  "with  the  foot  of  com- 
pulsion;" papxal=pusqu,  Sc.  302.  Girpapxal  alao  =  ct<''/» 
"advance,  said  of  an  army,"  IV.,  17,  lla  and  Itullnkn  "go," 
Br.  1154.  It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  /m/-/V^, 
whose  derivation  is  unknown,  must  have  a  similar  signification. 
In  our  present  text  the  element  du  of  (in)-du  may  be  equivalent 
to  alfiku  "go."  The  meaning  of  in  is  obscure,  if  indeed  in  is 
the  correct  reading.  &ub=napar$udu  "flee,"  Br.  1439. 

71/2.  The  EK.  form  tur  is  written  here  for  martum,  but  it 
was  probably  intended  to  be  pronounced  tumu  as  in  18  obv. ;  cf . 
II.  37,  54e  tur=du-mu  (i.  e.  //^-/////,  ZA.  i.  19  and  II.  48,  33a, 
Sa.  v.  33).  Max  can  only  mean  pirtnm  "exalted,"  while  /////</ 
may  be  a  dissimilative  reduplication  from  di—dinu  "judg- 
ment;" cf.  IV.  2,  3c:  lugal  di-da-kit=bel  dini  "lord  of  judg- 
ment" (also  Zb.  83).  The  break  in  the  Assyr.  line  72  is  quite 
long  enough  to  admit  the  restoration  umirfmn  (pirtum  dini)  Sa 
Jlel  < in.uk a  "  the  exalted  daughter  of  the  judgment  of  Bel  am  I." 

1  Cf.  Hwb.  p.  199  b.  8  Suggested  also  by  Haupt. 
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73/4.  f;///-<//=  >/.:y»/Y//,  a  form  like  /•/''/<  «/*/>  —  _//</<  //•",  from 
,  tin-  real  meaning  of  which  is  probably  "noble,  prominent." 
The  fem.  Hr.'1'ii'tm,,  must  In-  assumed  iii  this  passage,  although 
it  orem-s  nowhere  else.  Mr.  S.  II.  Langdon  assumes  that  ; 
here  is  a  scribal  error  for  '/J<  !>>!.  i.  e.  that  tin-  scribe  should 
ha\e  written  the  corner  wedges  (50,  the  symbol  of  Bel),  instead 
of  tli  1  1n-  si.jrn  of  >///  ;  \  i/..,  the  thirty  days  of  the  month). 

In  view  of  the  Sum.  dimmer  A//r"//'/  -->'/'//  I  see  no  reason  to 
adopt  this  emendation.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goddess 
calls  herself  the  daughter  of  both  />•'/  and  >/'//  is  .(iiite  in  accord- 
aiict-  with  the  universality  of  doinini,,n  ax-rilu-d  to  her  in  the 
!'  the  hymn. 

75/*'».  >'•//////////»/  can  only  mean  ////•//////  here,  cf.  II.  35,  46c; 
I\  .  •.'."».  ')")!>,  which  must  signify  "a  woman  taken  under  one's 
protection/'  perhaps  "spunse"  or  "concubine;"  cf.  /•/'////// 
•'inaidsi-rvaiit  "  from  this  same  stem  /•///,/,,/,  and  perhaps  /•///«//// 
"household  retainer-."  IIwli.  338.  The  ending  -nit  \\\  7»;  nni-t 
be  the  final  of  /*//•-////.  I  consider  /•/  in  I,,-,,;.,-!  in  this  line  to 
be  an  error  for  -/•//.  i.  e,  /»»  -///-/•//,  although  /•/'  is  dearly  written. 
.V'/-»/////-/////'/  "the  artificer"  is  of  course  A*/.  Here  it  is  well 
to  note  the  presence  of  ///'-<//  for  the  verl>  "to  be,"  in  this  case 
'/,"/  cf.  the  remarks  above  on  16  obv. 

77/8.  Most  unfortunately  we  are  confronted  with  the  familiar 
Assyr.  •  '•'"/,;;•.;//  of  the  serilie  "broken  off,"  a  form  like  *•«  //'.<.<  " 
from  the  ad\.  .»•//*.  .;•.  The  stem  i>  .r//*//.  Owini;-  to  the  Sum.  // 
in  the  sec<md  member  and  the  A--\  r.  -/•<(  I  read  A/A//-'/  Ol 
a-  the  e.|itivaleiit  of  Sum.  //,/////////.  (':  A////,-//,  r,r.  '.«li'.'».  This 
makes  it  impossible  that  t  he  ob-ciirely  written  »-//»/  of  the  tiiM 
member  can  b,  •//,//  •  It  must  rather  be  from  <//"  utO 

bow  down,  oppress."  in  parallelism  \\ith  A/A//v/  "old."  The 
Sum.  e«juivalent  for  i  //./  may  be  //,/////  A///,  as  in  \  .  39.  '  '  i  •_:  .  01 
>imply  A*//,  as  in  I\  .  847,  ii  80,  80.  AV  in  the  first  member  is 
probably  //-//-plirase  for  the  tir-t 

L'I  \  i  i>i  . 

1    ".'.     'I'll.-    re\el's,.    sr«  •lililllle     the    101186   of     't  ]    ^     ,,by.        I 

supply  ///;////  in  Sum.    :lar-roy  «-f.  l\     89,  81a,  88a,  /"//"/ 

\i/..  tin-  H  AVA/  is  airain   A»//-rlaii>e,   \\hile 

in  mi  inifulfii  is  the  finite    form  uith    infixed    object    //<///=  *4  him." 


J.  />.  Prince,  [1903. 

. \xxyr.  ,i-t<i-<i.  not  i- x  pressed  in  Sum.,  must  be  the  adv.,  «t<i 
•'  \t-i-ily,"  found  in  the  epistolary  literature  as  a  resumptive ;  «•!'. 
Hwb.  156. 

3/4.  s;im-i',i-nu(  "  to  (m)  my  (-IHH)  shepherd  "  (*//>"),•  nn'n  — 
"I  am"  (?).  Then  follows  a  broken  passage  as  indicated  by 
,••!!>>  (abbrev.  for  ./vV»/xx//).  Munnabtidmmd  i»lainly  =  "/>"//"/''/'. 
The  ending  -imnni,  ES.  for  </////</,  is  difficult,  ^l//>,  Sb.  205, 
and  •'IIIIIIK'I .  \.  •J.").  ->2a,  are  Sum.  forms  for  i,t<«l,i<In  "measure 
out,  apportion."  >'/<///<///</,  therefore,  in  our  passage  and  in  \!  1 
rev.  (q.  v.)  may  merely  be  a  sense-reduplication  of  the  idea  of 
imilimu  "give,  convey."  This  point  is,  however,  by  no  means 
<-lear  as  yet. 

5/6.  Hind  «/-<*  =  Assyr.  li  only  here.  Aba=arfai  for  bar  (cf. 
65  obv.)  is  also  peculiar  to  this  passage. 

7/8.  Sa-par=Assyr.  x//y,,/,v«  "net;"  cf.  Br.  3126.  It  is 
probably  from  a  Semitic  stem  sapdru  "enclose;"  cf.  .sv^>///-//, 
"enclosure,"  Hwb.  509,  and  the  name  of  the  wall  Tdbi-x"i»ii-*ti- 
"its  enclosure  is  good,"  Zb.  73,  n.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  #tt  = 
setu  "net,"  Sc.  142,  but  this  may  be  only  accidental.  The 
probability  is  that  the  combination  8a-par=8etH  XHjHtrtirtu,  IV. 
26,  23a  "an  arranged  (i,  e.  spread  out)  net"  is  a  non-Semitic 
paronomasia  on  Assyr.  sapdru.  Edinna=-$eri  "tield"  must 
have  stood  in  the  original  text  here.  IAl=z<nji<jl  "storm 
wind,"  Sc.  212  and  lllla=Sdru  "wind,"  IV.  i.  col.  v.  4/5,  41/2, 
Here  we  have  lilla~zaqiqu.  iSuruna  undoubtedly  means -x "/•- 
Intent,  but  only  in  this  passage.  It  may  be  ES.  for  fatr-m  — 
raba$u  II.  36,  24,  25ab.  The  sti-  in  suruna  is  probably  not  the 
sign  of  the  Shaphel. 

9/10.  Prof.  Haupt  suggests  in  10  itqurtum.  The  probability 
is  that  it  was  preceded  by  setu  "net."  The  Sum.  has  s«  and 
traces  of  the  sign  gtt— itqwrtu,  K.  246,  col.  iv.  37,  with  phone- 
tic complement  -//,  as  indicated  in  the  transliteration.  IJotli 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  itqurtum  are  uncertain ;  see  Hwb. 
1  r,n,  but  the  word  is  evidently  an  adjective  here  qualifying  setu, 
i.  e.  "some  sort  of  a  net  which  in  the  field  is  spread  am  I." 
It Hn  should  follow  an-na;  cf.  anna-edinna  =  ina  $eri,  IV.  3, 
la.  The  verb  is  entirely  obliterated  except  the  Assyr.  fern, 
ending  -at.,  but  it  must  have  meant  "  spread."1 

1  Line  10  was  also  discussed  by  Jensen,  ZA.  i.  65. 
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-e»  iir.  \'.vi\  .    in  r 

to    IMC    to    IM-    the    I  ft  ml    adjective    from    t,l,,'*     "  gQ    forth    hostilely." 

hence  my  translation. 

i:5  H.     A*///--/'*/-;///—  ///"   /•/'/•//»   x»/»/.'  i-  \cry    curiou-.       \\  '.•  find 

'-;/•'.   K.    }:')>»;  c«.l.  iii.   ")•;-—/•//•//,  >•<>///'.  xvlu-n-   -//</  is  merely 

the   phonetic   complement  of  X.MX,  ///,/)    "In-art.  midst."      In  our 

\pect  lid  «»r  the    postposition  -///  <»r  both:  //".  how- 

.  undoubtedly  has  the  force  of   kirib   here.       rt.i-*',:i-k,il,-<lu- 

</<i   \^  e\i.K-ntly   the  ccjuivalent  of  i&ai-ujm.       It<i-  is  of  course 

tlic  \crhal  prefix:  tty\  /'  I  !-;/»/  appears  wit  h  ///'/  "fire;"  /.;/>•;»/-»/'/. 

..   ;  i  »a  =  /•///////  with  3.    but  this  must  l.e  an  inaccurate  writ- 

iii-_:  t"i-  '/'////''.  a>  /••/  ami  '/'/  arc  Interchangeable.     In  >•  /»/-/•.///- 

////.»/./    we  clearly    have  a  fuller   form  of   tin-   same   combination. 

but    I    cannot    explain   it    further.      >/'</(  PA  )  —  //»////»//•//    ••shim-'" 

in  our   pas>a-f.   K.    |n.  ,-,,].  iv.  1,  Br.  558'2,  which    temls  to  opn- 

firm    my    interpretat  ion  of   this   >i^ii    in  a    combination    meaning 

k'buni."      /x.v///w/"/  is  probably   I  ft  ml. 

15/6.  ffbubu,  only  here,  is  clearly  /////////A/-/V///,,.  T,t<ilhi  — 
look>  like  a  loanword  from  Sem.  titnltn  "flame."  '/'•  . 
.  may  be  read  In  I  "tire"  and  undoubtedly  - 
thi-  i.lra  to  the  ancient  reader.  It  was  probably  not  read  />;/- 
t<il-l<i  here,  a-  we  find  [•  -t<if  —  ////////////.  K  .  j:;r,l,  cul.  i.  4.  It  is 
clearly  another  paronomasia,  as  in  ^  s  rev,  >•  /•  (x»  -/y)  =//-»///, 
\  33,  "Ma:  lit.  "water  of  hcaxcn  ••.-:.-;,//„//,//  "rain:"  mail 
abbr«-\iatcd  form  of  //////  (  KS.  )  "to  be."  Muttuln-ttttm  i-  evi- 
dently Iftcal  of  A///-,;  "be  full,  sated."  A/.:///,///,//  in  1IT.  i- 
clearly  an  ern.r  foi  "'.  /A.  i.  «'»5/6. 

17/8.   Sul—xihi,  pauim.      ^cUarra^=rnttdd<iUumftamdcUdh4 

44  be  humble"  ka-tar,   IV.  -.".'.   i:,i,:  Xb.  ;:;  i.     Tlu-  wcond  ra 

in    our   text   i-    the    postposition    ami,       A'"-"      J 

••lily  here,    but    x//      lOSedpU    "  o\  <-rt  lim\\  ,"    pO4 
I'.r.    LOB39.       Witli  //'-///'//.  prefix  ,,,  -  for  first    person,  cf.  „,  t;il>l>i 

=  <i<l<i/,/,;.  i\'.  in.  ;,!,,/  pauim.     I-'«T  i;  rev,  see  also  (iuyard. 

XK.  L  •;.  D 

19/**".    I"/-  •  ////  \\  <•  ha\  «  •  a  repetition:  ///.'/•/  =  /*///»//•/ 

0eeabo\e  on  »;i   ob\.     .1,,    and  x//.'////  both  mean  hiirli.   i 

/\  \  \  \  pressed  in  A--\  i-ian. 

i.ind."    I'.r.    10688  and  pal  I    /-."    Ur. 

Hiew  ii-  !y  allie.l  to 

=  //>"</"  "V  •  .iiml  only  here. 
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Tliis  is  a  very  difficult  pj^sa^i-.  <;<ilm  undoubtedly 
signifies  frtifn/n^  probably  pi.  of  irtu  ''breast,'"  A**////////  must  be 
participle  of  .i-mmiinn-  "cut,  harvest,  store  up,"  syn.  of  epSdu, 
because  ur=.  /•'////////'//<  in  this  sense  and  ant  in  the  sense  Vklead, 
govern."  I  render  tentatively,  therefore,  bearing  the  context 
in  mind;  edmtfti  //•</'»///  "those  who  store  up  proud  thoughts." 
Irtii  means  "advances"  in  the  connection  ////////•  /Y//x//,  Ilwb. 
1*25  and  may  perhaps  be  construed  in  this  sense.  I  read  xarran 
=  tn:i-((,  following  obv.  47  rather  than  the  usual  kaskal.  On 
x/,  /',//,////  =  ,«i<l<'inn,  cf.  s.  v.  rev.  3. 

23/4.  Am-u=<imik»  "lead"  only  here.  The  EK.  form  is 
<n,im,  passim;  cf.  ES.  dmmd  here,  evidently  a  dialectic  varia- 
tion of  EK.  anna.  lTd-ka-bar=zabar,  Sb.  113. 

25.  From  here  on  the  inscription  is  too  badly  mutilated  to 
admit  of  consecutive  translation,  although  the  general  meaning 
seems  apparent  (see  above,  p.   107).     This  line  which  has  no 
Sum.   equivalent  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  glowing  of  the 
metals. 

26.  This  is  an  ES.  line  without  Assyr.  translation. 

27.  I  supply  urnun  here,  as  in  18  obv.     Note  that  istaritum 
is  written  with  the  determ.  Hit,  but  cf.  19  obv. 

31.  Gi-in-bi  must  be  compared  with  (/l-in=amtu,  K.  2759, 
10  et  passim,  Br.  2470.  The  -bi  suffix  is  the  demonstrative, 
unexpressed  in  Assyrian.  Tag=lapdtu  "turn  over,  disturb," 
Br.  3797.  It  may  mean  "excite"  here;  cf.  Zb.  12,  5. 

33.  For  mulu,  also  37  rev.,  cf.  55  obv. 

36.  Muntdri-enndmu=eterbu  is  relative  conjugation  with  the 
final  -mu  as  above  25  obv.  The  infix  ena  occurs  also  with  -zu; 
<l<n-/'i-ennazu,  Br.  11957=toWlwa.  For  edab,  pres.  of  addbu, 
cf.  IV.  61,  35b:  dTcan  stt  nakrn  §a  idibakanni  "where  is-  the 
foe  who  has  troubled  thee  ?"  The  usual  ideogram  for  addbu  is 
EK.  XI-GAR=ES.  pi-ib-mar,  Sd.  19. 

37/8.  I  cannot  explain  this  passage.  The  Sum.  -enndmu,  as 
in  35  rev.,  shows  a  relative  clause. 

39.  Dim  would  be  the  ES.  value  for  f/im  in  al-dim.  It  is 
cognitive  with  di-di=aldku,  41  rev. 

41/2.  On  aba  see  s.  v.  rev.  5.  JJi-di,  cognitive  with  dim,  39 
rev. 

47/8.  Mu-tin—zikarn  also  II.  7,  13c;  II.  25,  39a,  et  passim; 
Br.  1326.  Mutin  is  probably  ES.  for  ///'x,  nit<tx=zikaru;  US, 
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Br.  5048.  The  combination  tit-inn-tin  =  ziitni*tn  "*  woman;" 
of,  /"'-fff  -,////-////.  41.',  ."»ii.  :,:;.  rev,  ^"/  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
ideogram  for  .  The  character  #+  is  evidently  a  varia- 

tion of  the  sign  /"'/"'z,  Br.  8177  —  /'/•"  "offspring,  descendant," 
-yn.ot  9uriu=:&ytf.  The  occurrence  of  this  sign  in  combina- 
tion with  /////-////  =  ::/'/••///•//  is  explicable,  but  unusual. 

55.  '"'/  /"''".  "lily  IV.  18,  lAa;  ef.  ;/,//(  I  K  )-;/,'t/--rif.^ 
I'M  /..Id.  Lit.  1M,  ii.  1.  The  ///<*-  in  >//»/-/////-/»/  in  our  passage 
must  be  the  verbal  prefix  with  infinitive  force. 

59/60.  The  combination  <////>-///<  ///*/-/////-//  seems  like  two 
words  representing  the  Assyr.  /////.•:•///  iVom  ^HPf  "be  new. 
henre  in  this  connection  probably  a  virgin(?).  See 
above,  p.  107.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
thrreisany  connection  of  ideas  between  our  »////////»  and  »/////- 
dim-ma  dtmnamti  *'a  weakling,"  IT.  $8,  88b,  />////-///./  also= 
forru  -king,"  V.  16,  52e. 

61/x'.  A'///-''//"///  must  be  fern,  abstract  for  emiiqn  "strength," 
especially  "bodily  strength,"  paMtm,  Ilwb.  39.  The  usual 
ideogram  for  ////*/*///  is  ID  (#),  but  also  we-e  (GIR),  cf.  s.  y.  58 
ob\  .  The  mutilated  ideogram  ending  in  -x/  in  our  present  pas- 
sage (61)  is  inexplicable.  £-ta=.i$tu  l>;t  •  note  the  construct 
state. 

t.    <  Mi  ///'-'      <//>•//•".  \\itliout  -//.  i.  •-.  men,  el'.  Haupt's  able 
remarks,  Sfg.  31.     l)tnu-<l<nn  with   sullix  -/•/  must  mean  uti  a 


65/«i    '/'///•  hen-  must  be  read   tomtf/  ef  .   1  I.  -.M)  obv.     Note  the 

.     where  we  expect     untnii-*u.       This  is  not 

mi.  oinmon  and  may  be  traced  to  non-Semitic  influence. 

67/8.  AVith  ,/'"'-.</'"'-''"  aWtf,  csf.  II.  :»),  lOg  and  Br.  4;  ML 
The  sign  for  tfrtti0«aJ  y//A/,  II.  :;n,  \\  p.t,  but  it  is  broken 
here.  '•  1^  I-.'-HI  \^  incomjn-ehensible. 

69,*«'.    N\V  >lmuld  jierhaps  supjily  (>•,//-/•/-/,/-)</</      ///•//  *,irl,it;. 
I    cannot   explain    >l     I  I     M      \\       [t  ii    probably   not 
•Mjiiivalent  to  ~t  •.'  rev, 

",  as  Bup«re>t«-«l  b\    Mi     S    II.   LanLrdon,  is  pi-rmau- 

.Iri-i.lr." 

rnma,    which    i«.    not     expressed.       Mr. 

i         -Ion    ha-  iiiL,r«'iii..i|vly    translated  this    line  a-  I   indicate: 

lit,   "her  how  long;"  *»/*=«/.'•"/•//•.   I  IT.  L15,  rev,  5. 
id  IIT.  r.".(.  obv,  r.' 

The  last   eleven  lines  an-  hopelessly  mutilate.  1. 
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forms  di8CU88ed  in  tin-  ('oimm-iiturv. 

iv \ .  .v>//.  n;  obv. 

/-".  :;  rev.,  23  rev.  .!/•'/•.  :J.">  ob\. 

/,  13  rev.  3/<-V/,  HI  obv.;   11 »  rev. 

<,,\  :;;>.  ob\.  .1A/////A/,  14  obv. 

/>/'///.  i)1.*  ivv.  Mnhi,  ,55  obv.;    :>:>  rev. 

?,  59  IVY.  Mn-tJii.  47  rev. 

m-iiKi,  59  rev.  Nu-dim-mud,  75  obv. 

A// /':.••/////< f,  39  obv.  JV-i/-  #£  -inn-tin,  47  rev. 

AV.  :>1  obv.  »sv/-//,  ,5  rev. 

A//-/'.  25  obv.  >V/-,  i;,  rev. 

A''//v////,  47  obv. ;  21  rev.  >/ -<//// -we/,  3  rev. 

/</' .  4^  obv. ;  65  rev.  §u-ru-na,  7  rev. 

fn-iln-mu,  69  obv.  Te-tal-la,  15  rev. 

/,  13  IVY.  Tii-mu,  18,  71  obv.;  61  rev. 

r,  51  obv.  £r-bu-ln(,  15  rev. 

/,  16  obv.;  59  rev.  C/nnn,  16  obv. 

Mit-iitt/-tt,  59  rev.  rf^  -inn-tin,  47  rev. 
^,16  obv. 


Blood  Test  as  Proof  of  AV/,*/,/^  hi  Jewish  Folklore?  —  By 

GE«'|;..I    A  1.  1  \AM»KR  KOHUT,  New  Y«>rk  City. 

I. 

Hi  "',i»,  among  the  Jews,  possibly  because  it  was  held  to  be 
-vmhnlie  of  the  soul,  E'£)Jn  Nin  D1H  (Deut.  xii.  23;  cf.  Gen. 
i\.  li.  was  an  object  of  sacred  awe.  Klood  being  the  seat  of 

the  soul.  it>  prominence  in  folklore,  where  it  i<  employed  for  the 
binding  of  comj>act>.  tin-  sealing  «>f  kinships,  for  remedial, 
-uper-titious,  criininal.  and  even  judicial  purposes,  is  not  a  stir- 
pri-e  !••  tin-  in\eMiirat«>r.  The  ancient  practice  of  covenanting 
by  in.  -an-  «»f  blond,  still  in  vo^ue  in  c.-rtain  part>  «»t'  tin-  \vorld, 
t-Tin-  an  int.-rcxtiii--  rhapti-r  in  the  study  <>!'  ctlinic  superstitions, 
and  it  will  sutl'n-r  t«.  rdfr  to  t\\.»  hooks  on  the  subject,  wherein 
tin-  ritr  is  fully  d(^<-rilM-«l  (<cc  I'aulus  Cassel,  ]>'»•  >///////•»///•  fa* 

Hint,*  und  *'i>i-    A  nil'    //'/'///•/''•//."   /•"//    11.1,-ttininn   von   Aue, 

i;«-rlin,    1882;    II.  C.  Trmnbull,    Tin     III;,,,!  (',,,-,  „,,„  /.-  IMiilad., 

1893).     It  is  imt  tlir  dc->i-_rn  "t   thin  papt-r  to  discuss  the  origin 

and  diffusion  of   tin-  blnnd-ritc.  \\hicli    lias  //</••/•  IMH-II    practiced 

t.-l,  though  tin-  pi-c\alcnce  of  the  riMmn.  »'vni  anioiii:-  t-iv- 

i    pmplrs.    is    responsibh-    for    the    horrihlc    hi  .....  l-a«-m>at  i"ti 

-t  tin-  .lr\\>  through  the  course  of  the  oentaries  (of  .  II.  I.. 

/,'////   ////    (t'/.nr/HH    it,,,  I  .  \  I,,  t-;//'Ht/,,  ,,   /A/-    .)/,  //.W//f»  /V, 

Muni.-h,  in(H»:  JewM  Encyclopedia^  \«»l.  iii,  pp.  ^(JO-267); 

ii..r  i-  it  ii.-c,-,;,r\  t«.  -.  t  t'.irth  the  many  •  plaint  and  eurimis 
hi  .....  l-^iip.-r-titi..n-  a-  n-nmti-  parallels  to  the  !«••_:.  -nd  we  are 


Iln\\i-\«T.     tll.Tf     i-     «'||.  •    vUp.T-til  i«i!lx     CllvlolM,     ll»t      1  1  II  k  II  «  »  \\  1  1    to 

judicial  .-.'iirt-.  rmirrrninir  which  it   U  pmprr  1"  -ay  a   \\"rd.  tin- 

understand  tin-    midrrlyin«_:    motive  ..!'   the  >t«»ry  whii-h 

t'nllou-;    it    i-    the    s.  ,-,-;i  1  |rd    "trial    by    hi  .....  1."  —  an    "ordeal   «»f 

tnin-h."  a-  it   i-«.t;  termed,      \\hieh  ha>  serv«-d,  in  criminal 

ind    ennviet  a  murderer.      There  i-.   namely,   a 

that    the  hi  .....  1    ..|    .1    murdered    man  will    bear 

1  Paper  read  at  the  last  Annual  rican  Oriental 

iv.  in    Xpril.  1908. 
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witness  against  the  murderer.  l>y  flawing  at'ivsli  at  his  touch; 
the  ///•//,,/  l,l<n,,l  crying  aloud  from  tin-  inanimate  body  for  ven- 
geance. 

Trumbull  has  already  pointed  out  that  this  blood-test  is  1'iv- 
(juently  met  with  in  ancient  European  literature,  appearing  afl 
early  as  tin-  XHn  ///////» //  L!<  </,  passages  from  which  he  quotes  (on 
pp.  142-43  of  1st  ed.).  The  following  historic  incident  attests  the 
prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  "the  ordeal  of  touch  " 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  during  the  trial  of  Philip 
Standsfield,  in  1688,  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  Sir  James. 
The  testimony  was  explicit,  that  when  this  son  touched  the 
body,  the  blood  flowed  afresh,  and  the  son  started  back  in  ter- 
ror, crying  out,  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me!"  wiping  off  the 
blood  from  his  hand  on  his  clothes.  Sir  George  M'Kenzie, 
acting  for  the  State,  at  the  inquest,  said  concerning  this  testi- 
mony and  its  teachings:  "But  they,  fully  persuaded  that  Sir 
James  was  murdered  by  his  own  son,  sent  out  [with  him]  some 
surgeons  and  friends,  who  having  raised  the  body,  did  see  it 
bleed  miraculously  upon  his  touching  it.  In  which,  God 
Almighty  himself  was  pleased  to  bear  a  share  in  the  testimonies 
which  we  produce :  that  Divine  Powrer  which  makes  the  blood 
circulate  during  life,  has  oft  times,  in  all  nations,  opened  a  pas- 
sage to  it  after  death  upon  such  occasions,  but  most  in  this 
case."  (See  the  quotations  in  Trumbull,  loc.  cit.,  p.  145,  note 
2.)  The  ordeal  of  touch,  or  of  "bier-right,"  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  (Superstition 
and  Force,  pp.  315-23)  has  gathered  all  available  data  on  the 
subject,  recalling  "an  old-time  Jewish  custom,"  which  the 
writer  is  not  able  to  verify.  Quoting  from  Gamaliel  ben 
Pedahzur's  curious  Book  of  Jewish  Ceremonies  (tr.  from  the 
Hebrew,  London,  1738,  p.  11),  he  says  that  it  was  the  practice 
among  the  Jews  to  ask  pardon  of  a  corpse  for  any  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  living  man,  laying  hold  of  the  great  toe  of 
the  corpse  while  thus  asking;  and  if  the  asker  had  really 
inflicted  any  grievous  injury  on  the  deceased,  the  body  was  sup- 
posed to  signify  the  fact  by  a  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  n<>s< 
(see  Trumbull,  1.  o.,  p.  146).  I  find  no  reference  to  such  a  custom 
in  the  Book  of  the  Pious  (Sefer  ha-Hasidini),  a  most  remarkable 
repertorium  of  ethics,  superstition  and  mysticism,  written  in  the 
Rhinelands  during  the  thirteenth  century,  concerning  whose 
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authorship,  despite  the  erudite  labors  of  Giidemann  (  <*'•  .W,  /••///• 
-/•A    A'/-:./'-  '•"/'  "//'/  '/'  /•   ''///////•»/»/•   .linl,,,  ///    /•/•»////•/•./.•// 

wfi</  Jt,,,t.«,-/,l,i,,,l.  Vienna.  lNS(j),  nothing  definite  is  known.  It 
is  popularly  ascribed  to  .ludah  HaMd.  but  it  i-  not  tin-  work  of  a 
>inirle  writer:  it  is  rather  a  production  of  the  Z>  >f;/>  ''*'  —  a  won- 
derful conglomerate  of  the  sublime  and  the  puerile,  the  etliical 
and  the  ceremonial.  It>  value  for  the  study  of  niediuev  al  folklore 
iv  inealculalilc.  and  t«»  it  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  contemporary 
customs  and  sii).er-titi..n-.  \\'.  read  there  (in  $1143  of  the 
A'./*/.  editi..n.  i:)M»,  p.  1  1  4).  ainoni:  other  things,  that  wlu-n- 
e\«-i  -a  murderer  approaches  the  body  of  his  victim,  the  wound 
breaks  out  bleeding  afresh.  acciisin<r  him  and  demanding  veii- 
gCftOOe.  '1'liere  is  thi>  curious  addition:  that  the  same  wonder 
happens  if  anyone  who  has  partaken  of  soup  without  eatinir 
i  alter  it  >hould  approach  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had 
>un"ered  a  violent  death.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  as  a  mean- 
of  precaution  a«_rain>t  becominrr  a  suspect  in  such  cases,  to 
always  eat  a  crust  of  dry  bread  after  drinking  soup.1  See  con- 
ccrninir  this  sonj.-superstition  the  remarks  of  Juspa  (  =  Joseph 
ben  I'hinea..)  Halm  (circa  i«;:{.i)  in  his  ]^X  ^DV  "l£)D  ,  '-I- 
Krankf.  a.  .M.,  p.  -.'o')',  where  we  read  that  fresh  blood  welU  ii|. 
from  the  wound  of  a  murdered  man  if  his  body  be  approached 
with  knife  in  hand.  What  i>  the  origin  of  tlii>  fanciful  tradi- 
tion? Tlie  l»lood-tevt  i>,  furthermore,  mentioned  by  the  zealot 
and  my>tic  Manasseh  ben  Nrael  (  1  tin  1  -1  1'*:*:  )  in  his  D"ll  HOCO  . 
Amsterdam.  1  •;."»!,  iii.  :5.  It  U  >iiiriiitieant  that  the  JeWfl  -eem 


nnan  nynn  vy  xy  ON  D-TNH 
DIN%D  nsrjr  in  NVIO  nvnn  p  opr^  HD 

I  N£5V 


vn  p?i  ,  xin  u"in  IND  yvan  01 
.  oin  h>  i^Dxn  N%i?  inn  D'mn  vn^o  nnin  na  o'rnmn 

In  oonner  tin  1  1  with  -n,  it  is  interest  m-  to  rea.l  \\liat  Isaac 

I-.  .Fii-lali  I  i  IUH  Pentateuch-Commentary  Pu'Anfajf,  RAsd  (Am-t  . 

1«98)  to  Leviticus  xix.  16,  wr*         nX   p^HH   CniTi   "|11   pCf 

in^p:  v^pr  x^r  ns^n  na 
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to  have  had  faith  in  this  test,  though  they  looked  upon  the 
ordeal  by  water  as  a  In  <itl«  ///.x-//  practice  (see  Gildemann,  <>/>.  <-/V., 
1>.  *^00,  note  1).  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  beginnings  of 
this  belief  in  the  power  of  the  blood  to  speak  for  itself  against 
the  violator  of  God's  law  may  be  found  in  one  or  two  Rabbinic 
traditions  not  generally  applied  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  tract  <///////,  p.  57b,  it  is  recorded 
that  when  Cain  had  assassinated  his  brother,  the  latter  was 
found  slain  with  a  stone,  but  the  earth  refused  to  receive  his 
Mood,  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  blood  would  not  be  absorbed 
(pending  the  punishment  of  the  murderer?).  A  still  IM< in- 
explicit statement  of  this  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  place 
in  connection  with  the  constantly  flowing  blood  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  which  could  not  be  stilled  because  of  the  violent 
death  of  so  many  innocents  (see  Winter  and  Wuensche,  ,//W/.W^ 
i.,  pp.  282-283;  P.I.  Hershon,  r<iltl,n<!;<-  Miscel- 
,  London,  1880,  pp.  110,  275,  276;  parallel  passages  are  >'///>- 
hedrin,  96b;  Jems.  Ta'anith9'iv.t  8;  Midrash  to  Lamentations, 
to  ii.  2).  Arabic  writers,  enumerated  by  Max  Grtinbaum  ( .\<  •« 
Beitr.  z.  semit.  fr<i<i<  nkunde,  Leyden,  1893,  pp.  237-40),  iden- 
tify Zechariah  with  John  the  Baptist,  whose  blood,  according 
to  Albiruni  (circa  1000  C.  E.),  though  heaps  of  stones  had  been 
thrown  upon  it,  "rose  over  them,  boiling  and  bubbling."  This 
continued  to  flow,  proceeds  Albiruni,  until  Nebuchadnezzar  [sic] 
killed  the  people,  and  caused  their  blood  to  mingle  with  it;  thru 
it  was  quiet  (see  E.  Sachau's  English  translation  of  his  Chronol- 
ogy of  the  Ancient  Nations,  London,  1879,  p.  297,  and  addi- 
tional references  on  p.  437).  Albiruni,  of  course,  calls  attention 
to  the  above  glaring  anachronism  in  the  legendary  version  of  the 
decapitation  of  John.  According  to  Christian  legend,  the  drops 
of  blood  visible  on  the  so-called  Johanniokraut  (hypericum  per- 
foratum)  are  of  the  blood  of  St.  John,  who  wanders,  unap- 
peased,  through  the  world.  The  tradition  is  also  known  in 
Jewish  sources  (see  Gtidemann,  1.  c.,  p.  206,  note  1). 

One  recalls,  in  passing,  the  annual  pilgrimage  paid  to  the 
shrine  of  one  of  the  Catholic  saints  (St.  Januarius)  in  Rome,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  on  which  occasion,  to  the 
wonder  of  the  many  gaping  thousands,  the  blood  of  the  martyr, 
congealed  in  a  bottle  the  whole  year  through,  is  seen  to  quicken 
and  to  flow  afresh. 
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The-  la-lift'  in  the  aceii*iiiir  j.ower  <»f  Ul  .....  1  >till  e\i>ts  among 
the  KiiLrlish->jM':ikiii'_r  penph-.  ami  it  has  maniiV>ted  it>elf  as  a 
means  of  justice-seeking.  ahm;r  with  ordeals  of  a  similar  nature, 
in  tin-  I'nited  State>.  within  a  tVw  yrar*  pa-i  (see  TrumUull,  <>/>. 
••//..  ,,  !  . 

II. 

This    popular  ami   widely    diffused    lielief    in    tlie    retaliatory 

power  of  blood  may  In-  at  the  Imttom  <»f  the  interesting  kinshi|»- 

al  set  forth  in  a  story  which  has  a  strong  Oriental  colorinu. 

In   ti        -  //  (<  .1.   I!a>le,    i:>sl.    p.   :)1   ,    <  -.':;-.'  )   \vr 

n-ad  the  t'olh»win«;  tale: 


inxn  o^nn  qov  p  nnyo 
nrvn  incw  ^nj  jnt:  ny  7^1.11  nay  oy  o^ 
p'tnm  nayn  i^m  poon  ^^  mm  pixn  no  'w1 

^intr  pn  *?-U^D  ^3  ':N 
jnnnji  myn  ona  pnnnr  VDDJ 
fMNrw  imm*  p  vfi  rnna"?  pn  NT  ,T 
Direr  iy  tax  x1?!  ^ox1?  v:^  rrjm 
LM  niry  pi  ^on  *?»  ini5?  nvy 
nr  01  rpn1?  nnyo  31  mvi  nr  p  pi4?  nnyo  3 
ovy  noiy4?  ovy  np1?!  nnx  ^SDD  nr  DTI  nnx 
n  np^i  oin  J^:H  N^I  iDyn  *?£3Da  imm  pn  'DN 
inx  qiji  vn  *3  ovjn  Din  y*?a:i  pn  ^DD  in\s*  otri 
p1?  njn  nn  ,xyc  i^1?  111:1  poon  myo 
^rtn  IJD  x1?  o  DVN  ION  pi  ,  VDN  nnro  DVD  3Vj% 
nx  ^pn  D»n3i  inx  ^133  *?3ntr  ^ox  JM  ION  Nhi  ^ 
DV  iniND  nN3n  n:cfi?  D^u^cr  ntrr  p  ,IOTI  lov 
.  V3N 


••'I'll.  -iv  mM  a  man.  who  IF6D1  "»   a   j.nirm-y.  taking  with  him 

i\.iiit  an.  I    -i,;it    \s,-altli.ainl    lca\in-_r    lii-    |«n-_rnant   wife   at 

home.      It  80  happmcd  that  the    ma-t.-r  .lied   and  h-l'i 


'See  also  J.  WistineUki's  edition,   Berlin,  1891,  |  »1,  where 

several  of  our  parallels  are  not  given. 
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ble  property,  which  the  slave  appropriated  without  further 
ninny,  passing  himself  off  as  the  dead  man's  son  and  heir. 
When  the  son  grew  up  (to  whom  the  widow  had  given  birth), 
he  heard  of  his  lather's  death  and  sought  out  the  slave  in  order 
to  claim  his  property,  whieh  was  forcibly  withheld  from  him. 
Finding  him  so  highly  connected  with  the  foremost  people  of 
the  day,  the  son  was  afraid  to  press  his  claim,  lest  he  lose  his 
life  in  the  bargain  for  his  pains,  and  repaired,  instead,  to  Rabbi 
Sa'adyah  ben  Joseph,  the  Gaon.  Food  was  placed  before  him, 
but  he  left  it  untasted  until  the  entire  story  had  been  told.  The 
Gaon  advised  him  to  seek  redress  from  the  king,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  The  king  sent  for  Sa'adyah  and  asked  him  to 
render  judgment.  He  ordered  both  son  and  slave  to  be  bled  and 
the  blood  of  each  to  be  let  into  separate  basins.  Then  he  caused 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  dead  merchant  to  be  disinterred  and 
dipped  them  first  into  the  blood  of  the  slave,  but  the  blood  was 
not  absorbed  ;  then  into  the  blood  of  the  son,  and  lo  !  the  bone 
forthwith  absorbed  it,  for  the  two  were  one  flesh.  And  Sa'ad- 
yah restored  the  dead  merchant's  property  to  the  rightful  heir 
.  .  .  ."  This  is,  in  brief,  the  legend  attributed  to  Sa'adyah 
Gaon  (died  942),  a  Judaeo-German  version  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Simhath  ha-Nefesh,  ed.  Sulzbach,  1798,  p.  11% 
and  a  German  rendering  in  Tendlau's  Fellmayer'a  Abende,  p. 
262,  and  in  the  same  author's  Buch  der  Sag  en  und  Legenden 
jadischer  Vorzeit,  3d  ed.,  Frkf.  a.  M.  1873,  p.  368.  Jost 
(G-eschichte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  235)  and  Bapoport  (in  his  scholarly 
biography  of  Sa'adyah,  JSikkure  ha-Ittim.  ix.,  p.  37,  note  49) 
have  both  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  the  Sa'adyanic  origin 
of  the  blood-test  story.1  The  earlier  and  more  elaborate  recen- 
sion of  the  same  legend  as  recorded  in  the  tlEfrW  *?& 
(Pcrables  of  X«l<>in<»i*)  runs  as  follows  : 


rrm  jaw  ~n  in  wa  mntr  in**  DT*O 
mm  D>m  D^DD:I  rnnasn  D»*ny  i5?  vm  IMD  nmn 
urni  nmn  rrnno  rup  DIN  mix  nwy  no  mm  p 
D&>  nojn  npna^n  ^m  nrflon  pn  mix  DJDJ  . 


'Rapoport  says: 

^i  rrnr 

About  this  collection  see  Steinschneider  in  Hebr.  BibL,  xviii.,  38-39. 
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-inx  -oy1?  u»jp  n>:ni  V3X  no  o'tt-n  v?x  - 
n»3n  >J3  *?3  tr'1331?  ^nnn  i3rn  nn  V? 
a;*  '-rrr  "\XLM:I  on1?  i3sm  imrrjncr 
vrnxno  non  h3ix  n'ni  imx  r  n'jncr  poon  mix  S3 

iiran  imx  nrn  pr  -inx1? 


p  »n*33  1 

MNH  *?y  iniDn1?  ^nnm  ^psn  ^o:  iiran  ncfy  no 
noL-ni  nxo  NDN  *?ori  <s?or  h^  nc'sn  nay  V? 
p  rrot:'  -TJ;  on^3  ^'vo  pao  n^ij  nnno  vj*j;  .poon 
QSU*S  n*?on  :  ION%I  "I'^on  ^x  -iDyn  ^  ^ap*?  H^m  fprn 
nxo  N3«  ^  mntr  poon  ta  np*?  ^3  £"x  :  rrn» 
D^^  KM  ison  ION*  .^x  x*?x  fprn  p  nnx  px  %i? 
•ox  any  i1?  c-M  i5?  10x1  inyn  mix1?  xip  ix*?  i1?  nox 
i-L-n?  -|^y  px  oV?^  "i4?  nay1?  T*?on  i1?  -ox  ox*?  i1? 
^£5*?  pjnv*?i  niDD5?  ^nnn  "|D  fprn  p 


DXI  3tD  on;*  1s?  &:•*  DX  "p  n^L-x  T  n:rn  DX  is  10x1 
inix  xip  *Qin  "i^on'no^  ;*OLM  .7?  n^fyx  no  ix5? 
^  iiox  T^r  DVD*  Dxi  ^on  *?x  iij%  PU*v  is  noxi  nvo 
*D  mix  o'c:*  |H  ^  fnn  x4?  DX 

nohLM  "ox  pi  i1?  I^LM  I:D  no*?ir  TD  mix 
imx4?  xip  iiy  ix1?  i1?  nox  TDX  imp  oipo  nrxa 

r  iox  jn  is  -ox  -px 

fpr  *?c.  i;*nr  Tm  1Sn 

10-1  S3p'  nnxi  inx  s^i  D.T:C'  irpn 


'^  inxini  ovyn  I*DVI  ^r  DID  nnx  DJ  ^130  fprn  p1? 
nor  "^%%:  N%V  cv;%n  nr  p  oin  nr  ixi  o.T  lox  -am 
•  •  •  irro  s;*  13  mi  i3i*ni  nn3l?  poon  *?3  i?m  *?XILM%  ^3 

Tin-  tir-t  nlitinii  ..I'  this  intrn-i  inur  ,-,,||r<-t  imi  ..f  t;il<'-  :i  j.|M-ai  .••! 

ntiii..|.lc,  i  :.!•;.  I.  in   tiir\  arc  eery  mm-li  «»i,i,.r.     M<-in- 

x'liiifi'  Ic  i  \     iliu*    in  tl  iiriico    in  tlir    iutrO<iuCtOri    \v<*r<ls  (see 
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Ills  J///////*/.  IJi'iTm,  1841,  ]>.  101,  no.  IX.)  and  assigns  it. 
liypotlH'tirally,  to  the  early  Gaonic  period.  Its  age  cannot  !>•• 
determined  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  rather 
vague  classification.  Jellinek,  in  republishing  the  story  I'nmi 
tin-  «r,t',n  JH'IIK-IJIS  (H<t  ////-.  I//*//-//*-//,  iv.,  Leipzig,  1857,  pp. 
145-46;  cf.  also  introduction,  p.  xiv,  No.  IX.),  calls  attention  to 
a  remote  parallel  to  which  we  shall  refer  below.  Variants  of  the 
same  legend  are  to  be  found  in  the  /THinf!  m&y  *?&  D'tt'^D  • 
second  ed.,  Ferrara,  1554  (v.  Steinschneider,  (V/M/.  Until.  ^ 
pp.  606,  624);  in  Joseph  Shabhthai  Farhi's  tf??&  tlW\y,  Livorno, 
1869,  i.,  p.  20b-21a;  and  in  various  MSS.1  Johanan  Allemanno 
(1435-1527),  in  quoting  the  story  (in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary  to  Canticles,  called  Heshek  Shdomoh*))  mentions 
the  current  superstition  of  the  blood  welling  up  at  the  touch  of 
the  murderer  in  proof  of  its  credibility,  making  it  plausible  that 
the  two  traditions  are  inter-related.  He  does  not  seem  to 
know  of  the  early  mention  of  the  legend  in  the  Sefer  ha-II<i*i- 
dim,  and,  as  Steinschneider  has  pointed  out,  he  must  have  bor- 
rowed it  from  obscure  Oriental  sources  (see  his  article  in  >SV//>- 
Imt/i-Tilatt,  edited  by  Jellinek,  1846,  pp.  61-62;  idem  in  llebr. 
Bibliogr.  xiii.,  134;  xviii.,  39,  where  parallels  are  given). 
Allemanno's  version  of  the  tradition  runs  as  follows  : 


pa  rvnw  ntryo  i     "nao  ir 
nnNi  UD  ^N  IOIN  nr  in^  wx  ^ 
.  trra  T^  nny  nnxi  m  w  noi^  nn 
p  »o  •  no  ynv  DHN  jw  njry  TDD  ^D  nx 
N^noN  jw  nny  jw  nnfltrn  p 
orn  n^DD  nj'i-DD  Djoy  nx  jrai 
non  ntDvyo  ovp  N^n5?  -IONI  .  D^D  »:tra  on  ono 

D-D  -iriN  DV^  p:i  .op^n  wfr  ip^rn  D 
oniorr  nx  nnDi  oyn  to  ^£3*7  mron  D-D  IHN 
n:m  ipiM  ^m  .  ipian  ny  no^^a 
nito   m  inxn  D-D 


1  MS.  Munich,  222,  f.  75  (see  references  to  Steinschneider,  infra). 
*  See  Sha'ar  ha-Heshek,  ed.  by  Jacob  ben  Moses  Hayyim  Ibn  Barukh, 
Livorno,  1790,  p.  10b. 
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nr  o  voaDC*::  uan  .  DIN^  pm  x5?  DID  inxn  ovym 
on  mxv^n  on*  o  nxn  DVJ^?  pm  onn  orr4? 


nvnn  nxnp1?  xvvn  rnrun  010  IJ»PB>  no  »£D  D 

rtttnrrmf?  ID 


••Our  fathers  "tell  tin-  story,  -ay-  tin-  author,  of  a  quarrel 
.•en  t\v«>  claimants,  each  disputing  tin-  other's  ri«;ht-to  an 
inheritance.  IJoth  «lfi-l;irc<l  themselves  to  be  tlu-  h-^it  i 
iM-iictii-iai'if-  lit'  the  estate  of  a  deceased  t'atln-r.  and  each 
the  otlu-r  to  l.«-  tin-  slave  and  not  tin-  son  nf  the  <lc|.artr.l.  N- 
witnesses  or  any  corroborative  »-\  i«lcn»-c  l.cinu  t'urtlu-Minin_ir. 
they  repaired  to  tin-  jud^t-,  who  Mjl.mitted  eaeli  to  tlie  />/>»,</- 
Ordeal.  He  l»k-«l  bnth  claimants  and  ordered  the  hones  of  the 
dead  man  to  he  hron^ht  to  him.  That  hein<_;-  done,  lie  dipped  a 
of  the  hone  in  the  blood  of  the  two  claimants,  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  "wrote  their  respeet  h  e  names  on  the  blood," 
and  Hi-Id  them  until  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  blood  of  one  cleaved  t<»  the  l.one,  l.ut  that  of  the  other 
remained  unaHVrted.  He  derided  this  to  be  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  hlood-relation>hip  of  the  rightful  heir. 

In  roiinertion  with  this  the  author  ivp..rt>  the  tradition  that 
the  \\ouiuls  of  a  ]»er-oii  wlmluid  siitTcivda  violent  death  break 
out  hleedinir  afresh  at  the  touch  of  the  murderer. 

The  writing  of  the  name*  <»n  the  blond  of  each  points  to  >..me 
eahbalUtir  belief  in  the  i-tlieacy  of  names,  and  there  U  little 

doubt  that  in  some  earlier  version  of  the  story  the  C^fiOn  D&j 

or  ///•  Iii'rt'uhh  \'t>,,>  ,  was  used  a-  a  te*t.  Allemanno,  the 
my-tic.  the  tea<-herof  the  faniou*  Cabbalistic  writer  Prince  Pico 
de  Mirandola  9  :n*chnei.lei\  in  //•  /»/•.//>.  •/>•  /;/'/*//«  »///•»////*/., 

rol  \\i,  1881-18SM,  pp.  inn  }\:\:  L80   L3»j  J,  Perlea,  Beitrty 

',      i,  ;,-/,/,  ,i,  ,-  I,,  i,,-.  und  aram.  .v//.//.  //.  Munchen,  !>•>!.  p. 

I'.H  tV.i.   ITM    addicted     to   orciiltiMii    and    «juotes    many    >imilar 

beliefs  and    traditions  in    his  writings.      Theab..\e    narratixe    he 

s      with     the     -tat.  'incut  :      HIVp     H^X    fH    HIVp  •  •  •  • 

"i3i  D'otyjn  D*:HD  NV^%  ILMN  vu2L'Mj  -winrh  mak. 

evident  that  the  BOttFOe  of  the*i..r\  of  the  bl  .....  l-i.-i  i-  some 
"hidden  h.rc."  kno\\n  t.,  him  by  oral  tradition. 

I  nally.  the  s.-unr  story  is  told  in  the  HLM^  H^^  Ol  li. 
Moses  ben  Abraham  i  N^T*:;^^  \\  IftW,  L870,  p. 
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157,  $784},  a  <liM-i|»le  of  tlu-  famoio  Cabbalist  Solomon  Luria, 
without  any  souree.  There,  too.  tin-  >t«»ry  is  accredited  to 
Sa-.-ulya  Gaon,  proving  conelusively  tliat  the  author  copied  it 
from  tin-  >'»/;•/•  /itf-M/fitt/tHi.  The  first  source  of  all  thr>r  ver- 
sions  is  no  doubt  the  Hook  <>f  /.<;/>  »</.-<.  eomposrd  1>\  RabUenu 
Ni-sim  of  Kairuan  about  the  year  1030  (see  Zun/,  <;<>tt,x<l.  ]'•>,-- 
t ,',"1,,,  der  J'l.l.n.  -I  i'd.  Frank!',  a.  M.,  1892,  p.  i:J!i;  A.  llar- 
kavy.  in  tlu-  Steinsolineider-JFfcpfeeArf^,  Leip/iLr,  ism;.  Hebrew 
M-etion,  p.  12  and  ff.).  It  is  extant  in  two  recensions  and  then- 
are  several  editions  published,  the  first  three  (Constantinople, 
1519;  Venice,  1544;  Ferrara,  1557)  being  very  rare.1  The 
Verona  edition  (1648)  was  printed  under  the  title  'CDIp'4? 
D'tryOil  and  contains  another  recension  of  the  legend : 

The  only  son  of  a  rich  man  migrated  to  Africa.  After  a  long 
absence  he  returned  home  and  found  that  both  his  parents 
had  died  and  that  his  father's  servant  was  in  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  He  met  with  rough  treatment  at  his  hands  and 
submitted  his  case  to  David,  who,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence, rejected  the  plaintiff's  claim.  Then  it  was  that  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  proposed  the  blood-ordeal.  In  this  account 
the  text  reads,  not  as  in  the  Sefer  ha-Hasulun  Q~m  )^Q3 
DVJtt,  but  DTD  D^yn  ittVJ.2  Whether  the  Constantinople 
edition,  published  in  1515,  chronicles  the  story,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  its  having  been 
borrowed  by  R.  Kissim  from  the  Meshalim  shel  Shelomoh,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  three  years  before  this  one,  at 
Constantinople.  Both  betray  strong  Arabian  influence,  and  it 
is  now  known  that  R.  Nissim's  "Story-Book"  was  written  orig- 
inally in  Arabic  (see  Harkavy,  I.  c.).  The  fact  that  King  Solo- 
mon, the  ubiquitous  hero  of  Moslem  tradition,  is  the  judge  in 
the  case,  would  seem  to  point  to  Oriental  (and  possibly  non- 
Jewish)  origin. 

Steinschneider  (in  his  notes  on  the  subject,  J/<-ln-.  ttibl.  xiii., 
134;  xviii.,  39)  quotes  parallels  from  mediaeval  and  modern 


1  For  detailed  statements  about  author  and  editions,  see  Harkavy,  L  c.; 
Steinschneider,  Bodl.  Catalogue ;  and  his  Hebr.  Uebersetzungen  d.  Mit- 
telalters  (Berlin,  1893),  p.  933. 

2 1  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
S.  Neumark,  of  New  York. 
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folklore:  Ge*f"  A'*////'///'*/-/////,  »••!.  (irac^se,  ii.,  174,  280;  »•<!. 
Oesteriey  <;<>s,  n.  I'.uiand  ;  i:j  (  cf .  also  p.  1<>5,  n«  liar- 

l.a/an.  /•://,//,/ //r,  Paris,  IMIS.  ii..  U«':  Keml.lc.  lt!.il..:ine  of 
Solomon  "//</  M. •/•»//.  p.  inr,;  see  especially  Lichrecht  in  IMVif- 
fer's  'i'»  /•///'////'/,  vol.  xviii..  pp.  363,  :'';-~>.  None  of  these 
authorities  are  acees»iMe  at  tin-  present  writing;  they  can  be 
readily  verified  l.y  the  specialist  in  folklore.  It  is  interesting 

BOOrd  that  a  IWtu^uev,.  \cr>ion  of  the  h-Lreii«l,  hitherto 
unknown.  i»  included  in  a  volume  of  tales,  fancies  ami  traditions 
of  the  Ral»l»is  translateil  from  various  sources,  in  my  possession. 
ThU  curious  and  valual»le  collection  bears  the  following  title: 

"Liuro  que  cont» m  Diuersos  |  contos,  susesos,  e  Kxemjilos  de 
irraiKh-  Moralidade  e  DoeomentO,  |»ara  entre-  teiiimeiito  e 
introducao  dos  animos  |  Virtuozos  nos  caminhos  de  Deos;  tira- 
dos  |  e  traducidos  de  diuersos  Liuros  hebraicos;  |  por  ordem  de 
I-ii  \.  K  IT  MAT  ATI  A  ABOAB  |  e  copiado  por  seo  sobrinho  |  Si  \i 

<  i  1:11  i  :  Km  Amsterdam  |  Anno  5436 :"  Reserving  a  fuller 
description  of  the  MS.  for  another  time,  I  subjoin,  herewith,  the 
text  of  the  lr trend  /'//  <  r/<  //xo.  the  original  orthography  l»ein«r 
retained  throuurli«>ut.  It  is  to  be  found  on  ]tj>.  13a  to  14*  of  the 
colleetion,  and  IMIII^  as  follows: 

N  "   in/in   /i»iii' nt    if  t>,,ii>»  '!•  I    A'-//    /tinit't/. 

()<|iial  nmraua  niim  lu^ar  enno;  e  era  inuito  rico  de  fa/.enda 
e  tinha  niuitox  -rruos  e  seruas;  tinha  hum  tilho  unieo  inteiitou 
mandalo  fa/er  hum  N'iagem  e  carregoulhc  hum  nauio  de  diuersas 

lulas  e  foy  adar  com    *i-_r lito    manscho   a    terra    de    Africa 

na  «jual  >«•  dcteiu-  al^run>  anuos  para  ne^oM-ar  <»«juc  Icuaua,  no 
meyo  dos  quais  morreo  o  Pay  do  tal  manse  bo,  edeixou  por 
de  t..da-  -ua>  fa/.endas  prezentes  c  au/cnto  ahui: 
jual  eonir  vou  logo  despois  da  morn-  do  amo  atmnar 
posse  dc  tudo  cavti«_raii.|..  i-enseiihoreaiulose  d.-ma/iadaim-ntc 
-ol.n-  ov  d»-mai-  ci'iadov  dc  ca/.a.  com  .|iir  |od,.>  -rfu^irao 
.•ti<-ou  die  v,',  alc-_rr«-  einiiy  eoiiiciite  eoiiio  >i-iihor  detoda  afa- 
/.cii.l  dc  X'ciidida  loda  a.jiic  otilho  hauia  Icuad-.  tor- 

noii.l.,     \  u.-i  caza  edandos   dlie  anoiia    damoiMr.l. 

•jiiis  hir  tomar  pOMedO  «juc  JMH-  din-ito  Ihc  tocaua  OOIUO 

deiro  f ore  -  riado  com  mu\  isperas  eesoandelotM  palftom 

i|iie    tinha    na".    mciios    oa-_rrauou. 

v,.  rMOlneO  por  timahir  pcdir  jiistisa  diantr  d.  I   l{,-y    Daui-l 
<)  lium    ca  oinro  sc    tinha  us  para    pnni- 
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aivm  -ua  ViTtladr.  minims  rcvpoiidcrar,  <|iu-  na«~  <»s  tinhao  deu 
el  Rev  por  sentensa  <|iu-  <>  rriadn  <]iie  estaua  tlrpossr  sr  ticasi- 
eom  tudo,  ssc-in  SIT  obrigado  restituir  eouza  algua,  com  »MJIU- 
ofilho  coin  amargas  lagrimas  se  postron  hua  emuitas  vezes  a  <>s 
pees  del  Rev  dizendo  nao  era  vezafi  iiom  justica  que  tao  falsa- 
mente  perdese  oque  por  direito  huniauo  edeuino  Ihe  toeaua; 
ouuindo  Salamao  asentensa  de  seo  Pay  Dauid  chamou  aoman- 
sebo  elhe  dixe  que  nao  deixase,  de  outra  Ver  pedir  justisa  ese 
por  a  cazo  seo  Pay  Dauid  se  encolorizase  contra  elle  Ihe  suplicase 
que  remetese  o  cazo  emseo  poder,  que  elle  como  Salamao  julgaria 
o  direito,  e  fazendo  oassy  entregou  el  Rey  Dauid  o  cazo  empo- 
der  de  seo  filho  Salamao,  oqual  perguntou  a  aquelle  mansebo  se 
Sabia  em  que  lugar  estaua  enterado  seo  Pay,  erespondendo  que 
nao,  perguntou  omesmo  a  o  criado  quedezia  era  odefunto  seo 
Pay,  respondeo  que  sy  Sabia  aonde  estaua  enterrado,  logo  Hie 
mandou  Salamao  que  fosse  a  sua  sepultura  e  Ihe  cortase  obraso 
eque  Iho  trouxese  [?]  diante  delle,  como  ofez,  edespois  mandou 
Salamao  que  ambos  se  sangrasem,  e  cada  qual  resebese  seo 
sangue  em  vazo  aparte,  dixe  Selomo  a  ocriado  do  def  unto  que 
banhase  otal  braso  em  seo  sangue  e  tirando  o  outra  vez  do  sangue 
nao  tingiu  couza  algua;  e  despois  dixe  ao  filho  o  mesmo  e  ficou 
obraso  terguido  o  vermelho,  com  que  ficou  todo  opouo  admir- 
ado  de  ver  tal  experiensia-  emandou  logo  Salamao  restituise 
ocriado  toda  afacerida  a  olegitimo  filho  do  difunto  por  cuja 
accao  se  dixe  ea  sabentouse  mais  que  todo  o  homem. 

A  Judaeo-German  version  of  the  story,  as  printed  in  the  Book 
of  Spiritual  Delight  ("Sefer  Simhath  ha-Nefesh"),1  Sulzbach 
5558  (1798),  p.  11%  runs  as  follows: 


pr  D^ 

71  ta»D  to?w  trnj  on  'JIN  ^-i^rr  nrio  nojnfi 
-n  p:  .  frmyn  jrx^  o^n  in  iy  ton  wr\b  n 
D5^:p  *n  ^IN  f?N^  i^  *?&  ton  'JI 
p:  .  pr  pr  rx  ^y  tojwj  ton  toowp  ~\yi  \yi 

1  See  about  this  book  M.  Grunbaum,  Juedischdeutsche  Chrestomathie 
(Leipzig,  1882),  p.  238  ff.  For  this  reference  to  the  Yiddish  version  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  Steinschneider,  who,  as  early  as  1846,  called 
attention  thereto.  See  his  article  "  Bin  Blichertitel  und  ein  Mahrchen 
(Saadia  Gaon  betreffend),"  in  Jellinek's  Sabbath-Blatt,  Leipzig,  1846,  no. 
16,  pp.  61-62. 
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pxv  11  rx  iy  'JIN  pirj  pr  p'x  on  o»n  11  xiis  n 
pn  irp  p's  oru  irp  o;n  iv  1012  n  on  irx  pxiu 

ojn  x"D  frN  rx  *JIN  frx^j  ou  ^b  irx  ton 
rx  irx  pipn  DIJ  crxi  itocnyn  ioxn  pnx  ^v 
*n  fnyrj  iy  on  rx  joip  pnx  iy  xni  pi*:  pnx 
r»r  D»O  Donr  ^*nj  on  oix  pjmj  ^pn  lyr  rx 
r\x  ^xnj  xno  iy  on  v*?x  o^ifn  'CTU  n  D^ 
31  ojn  x^3  h//^=  ]  PDLM  p>x  p:x:  rx  ':ix  pn  iv 


o  on  oix  (qov  p  rriyo  'D  jcf^nj  on  11 
vx  o^  D\X  ry  xii  on  !</-<>////=]  o1?^  11  ocny  ij;  rn 
1^^  DI*I  ry  ^xr  iy  pyj  nvy  p'N  D1x  (nnyo  »ai)  on 
OP%LMJ  1^0  ijn  ton  vx  *]*?o  DIV  p:x:  iy  rx  irx 
vx  -|xr  IT  f*x  pyj  pos  oyi  ^xr  ly  nnyo  01  pn 
I  .  i'/«  r  -  ]  iiix  IJH  iv  nMD  ^xr  jo  ftr^nj  (nnyo  oi)  on 
oxn  -|x:  n  .  po  fpyn  unn  p\s%  px  OI^D  n 
fin  pD  p^5y:p  p>x  pjjnn  on%x  sxr  p  J^MM 
pjio  pux  p'x  p£j  pi:j  p5x:p  p\v  'Jix  pr  jjn  pa  10x5 

0,1  [XOJ  Ol^D  TX  H«3  JX  p»D  1DJH3  CH  OC'iy  0,1  'AV 

%5r»D  n  ly  on  >*j  11  oaxrj  ^r  jx  OI^D  pp  oro  n 
•JIN  PNYU  011  pj  }MD  tri  rx  |xoj  oi1?^  pn  pr  JJH  px 
r*x  ^i;  p'x  ry  ^11  11  pivj  pnx  po  px  ^r  on  oV-o  ri 
ojn  pw  1111  |m  1*7^  ri  irjy  ijn  oxn  pr  oix  IOXD 

.pr 


A  im-ivlunt  \\nit  i..  >ra  with  hi>  M-rvant  to  trade  in 
lan.U,  taking  \vitli  him  r.ni-i.lrralih-  iiiraii>  an<l  h-aviii'_r  his  preg- 
nant \vifr  lM-hin.1.  Tin-  ni<-rrhant  .lic.l,  ami  tin-  >la\c,  j.rctcii.l- 
iiiLT  '"  '»«'  liis  lawful  ln-ir,  rlaiinr.l  all  his  |.n.|.crt  \  .  \\hi.-h  \\a- 
.-..n-i.l.'i-al.h-.  'I'll.-  \vi.l..\s  ha-1,  in  tin-  niraiit  imr,  ^ivt-n  liirth  t«> 
a  -"n,  ami  \vlinf  In-  wa>  '_rrM\vn  up,  tin-  iimtlu-r  >ai-l  to  him: 
••  M\  rliil.l,  your  lather  h-t't  a  ^n-at  «lral  «.f  ui..nry,  l.ut  it  is  all 
in  tin-  han.U  •»!'  hitfervant.  Gk>tO  him  ami  i-laini  y<»ur..un." 

Tin-    -"||    .li.l    v,,.         Whrll    hr    -j-,,t    tn   tin-    place   wllriv    hr    rrvi.lr.l.   he 

him  t«.  )„    .1  person  of  some  authority.      lie  ha-l  >urc. 
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in  marrying  int<»  promim-nt  families,  and  seemed  so  highly 
esteemed  in  >..<  it  i\  that  the  son  was  afraid  to  open  his  mouth. 
lit  therefore  consulted  the  Rabbi,  who  was  called  >»',/•, ;,/,/,//, 
tli<  <,<!,,,,.  and  he  refused  to  partake  of  nourishment  [after  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey?]  until  he  had  learned  the  status  of  the 
0886.  Tin-  Gaon  advised  him  to  carry  his  grievance  before  the 
King.  He  did  so,  and  the  King  sent  for  Rabbi  SaVnlvah  t<» 
render  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  Rabbi  proposed  to  put 
them  through  the  blood-ordeal.  Accordingly  he  had  them  bled, 
the  blood  being  let  into  two  separate  vessels.  Then  he  ordered 
that  the  bones  of  the  claimant's  father  be  fetched  and  that  the 
bones  of  some  other  dead  man  be  procured.  First  he  dipped 
the  bone  from  the  stranger's  body  into  the  blood  of  each,  but  no 
visible  effect  being  'produced,  he  proceeded  to  dip  the  father's 
bones  into  the  blood  of  the  rightful  son.  The  bone  became 
red  and  speedily  absorbed  the  blood,  since  f«t/u  r  <nt<!  *<m  an 
<>in  tJ>x/i.  Of  course,  the  slave  was  compelled  to  refund  him  his 
patrimony. 

A  similar  story,  minus  the  blood-test,  is  known  to  the  ancient 
Rabbis.  In  all  likelihood,  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
above  accounts,  and  it  is  not  at  all  irrelevant  to  collate  these 
older  parallels  with  the  later,  more  elaborate,  versions.  In  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  tract  Baba  Bathra,  f.  58%  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

"A  man  once  overheard  his  wife  telling  her  daughter  that, 
tin  nigh  she  had  ten  sons,  only  one  of  them  could  fairly  claim 
her  husband  as  his  father.  After  the  father's  death  it  \va> 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  one  son,  but 
that  the  testament  did  not  mention  his  name.  The  question 
therefore  arose,  which  of  the  ten  was  intended  ?  They  repair* ••! 
one  and  all  to  Rabbi  Benaah  and  asked  him  to  arbitrate 
among  them.  "Go,"  said  he  to  them,  "and  beat  at  your 
father's  grave,  until  he  rises  to  tell  you  to  which  of  you  it  was 
that  he  left  the  property." 

All  except  one  did  so;  and  because  by  so  doing  he  sho\\e<l 
most  respect  for  his  father's  memory,  he  was  presumed  to  be 

1  This  episode  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  judge's  advice  in  Lessing's 
admirable  parable  of  the  three  rings  in  his  Nathan  der  Weise— many 
analogues  of  which  are  known  in  Oriental  folklore  (see  Steinschneider's 
notes  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  hebraische  Bibliographic,  Frankf.  a.  M., 
1902). 
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the  one  on  whom  tin-  father  had  fixed  his  affections;  he,  accord- 
ingly, was  supposed  t«»   U-   the   one   intended,  and  the  other* 
therefore,  excluded  from  tin-  patrimony  ....*' 

(KiiLrlUh   translation    in    T.   I.   I  Inchon's  A    7'"///<  •••!'•••    M!s,-,l- 
hi,,,/.    London,  1880,    p.   14-.'.    im.  •>'.»:    pot-tic   paraphrase  in    • 
man  by  Eduard  Jacobson  in  .1.  II.  .lacobson's  7iV//////"// /'///.  Bres- 
lan.    lss7,  pp.  •.>:>: ',-•,!:>  J.      A   .ludaeo-Cirrman    ver-ion    is   printed 
in  the    t'anmus   Ma'cuebuc^  ii".    T>!^:    -••«•  St i-in>chiu-i»lrr  in    v 
l»  ////-.  1  >»;  \.  ji.  ?  1 .  an«l   1  >''.''»,  j».  1  1  :    I  >uko  in  //</-  A.  fanoil  (.I»-ru- 
>alcin).   v«»l.  \.,  p.  150  and  data  in   //> l>r» '!.-«•/,<    BiHiographic, 
xiii  (In-rlin,  1873),  p.   133), 

A-  a  >"inr\\  hat  ivin<>t*\  tln»uirli   none  the  less  striking  )»aralk-l 
t«»  tlii<  rydf   nf  legends  r«»nri-niiii^  <li>|>utr«l  .    may   In- 

citc.l  tin-  ruri«Mi>  t'abh-  nf  tlu-  s<>n  with  two  heads  [reminiscent 
of  tin-  Ariniv  niytli  ?|,  claiininLT  a  dnubh-  portion  of  lii^  patri- 
mony, ivronlr.l  by  tlu-  To>ati-tv  in  .I/,//,///.,///  86*,  an«l  rrprintr.l 
in  full  in  Farlii'>  X^fl  H^ ,  Livorno,  L869,  i..  pp.  -.'1  --.'1  ami 
in  .Irllinrk'"  r»  '  /'"-.  Mi'  If'ixl,  (l.cip/iu.  1>.M).  \ol.  i\..  pp.  151- 
\^'l.  It  is  too  lengthy  to  bi-  reproduced  in  full. 

Joseph  Xal.ara.  in  lii>   ll'»-h •  ../  l>,t;,fl,t  ("Sefer  Slia-ashuim"). 
tini>hed  ea.    r.'nn    ),  has  still  aimtber  \ci-vion  nf  the  ..Id  Kahbinie 


...  A  men-ham  of  wealth  untold  had  an  only  >«.n,  win., 
when  he  ^rew  up,  said:  'Father,  send  me  on  a  Noya-'r.  that  I 
may  trade  and  B66  foreign  land>,  and  talk  with  men  of  wisdom 
and  learn  from  their  words.'  The  father  purchased  a  ship  and 
-cut  him  on  a  voyage  with  much  wealth  and  many  friends.  The 
father  was  left  at  home  \\ith  \\\^  sla\e  in  whom  he  put  hi**  trust. 
Suddenly  a  pain  sci/ed  him  in  the  heart,  and  he  died  without 
directing  how  hi>  property  was  to  bed'nided.  The>la\e  took 
•ytliiiii:;  no. mi-  in  thcto\\n  kne\\  whether  he 

the    man's   son  or    not.      Teiiy.ar-    pa--ed.   and  the  real 
returned,   with  hi*  -hip  laden  with  wealth.       A*    they  iie;iivd  tin- 
harbor,  the    ship    wa*    nearly    \\re.-ked.      They    cast    e\  cr\  I  liiuo- 

d.  but    in  vain;    theciv\\    \\rre   all  thrown    into  tin 
Tin-  -"ii  reaeli.-d  tlic  -h"iv  de-titute  and    returned  to  his  father'- 

•   ;    but    llie    -la\e     dn»\e    him    :i\\:i\.    dens  iirj    hi-    identity. 

1  See  about    him    ami    In-    i  id.-    Imniiiim- 

paper  by  Israel  Abrahams  in  the  Jewish  Qu«  >view  (London, 

1894 
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Tlu-y  wi-nt  IK-  fore  the  judge.  'Find  tin-  im-ivhanfs  grave,'  he 
>ai«l  to  the  slave,  'and  bring  me  the  dead  man's  bones.  I  shall 
burn  them  for  his  lU'gU'i-t  to  leave  a  will,  thus  rousing  strife  as 
to  his  property.'  The  slave  started  to  obey,  but  the  son  stayed 
him.  'Keep  all,'  said  he,  'but  disturb  not  my  father's  bones.* 
'Thou  art  the  son,'  said  the  judge;  'take  this  other  as  thy  life- 
long slave.  '  ' 

(Abrahams'  tran>l.,  /.  c.,  p.  521;  Hebrew  text  in  J.  Bril's  Jen 
L'llxinon,  Paris,  1866,  pp.  16-17,  and  German  transl.  in  Winter 
and  Wuensche's  .//W/'.W/f  Lift  ratm-  *<  it  J/W////>XN  J.  A'<f//o//x, 
vol.  iii.,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  148-149.) 

For  Indian  analogues  and  other  bibliographic  data  see  Stein- 
schneider  in  Hebr.  Bill.,  xiii.,  133.  He  maintains  that  this  cycle 
of  stories  are  all  based,  more  or  less,  upon  the  "Judgment  of 
Solomon,"1  which,  according  to  Professor  Graetz  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs  (seethe  latter's  stmi;,*  /'//  Biblical  Archaeology,  London, 
1893(?)),  are  of  Indian  origin. 

A  modern  setting  of  the  Rabbinic  story  is  to  be  found  in  G. 
Ben  Levi'sZes  Matinees  du  Samedi  (French),  an  English  trans- 
lation of  which  "by  A.  Abraham  appeared  in  London,  in  1846, 
under  the  title  :  Moral  and  Religious  Tales  for  the  Youny  <>f 
the  Hebrew  Faith  (see  pp.  90-92). 

Postscript. 

After  the  above  was  in  type,  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  the  blood-ordeal  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Sefer  ha-Zekira  edited  by  Rabbi  JNVI^SO  HDf  ,  towards  the 
end.  See  also  Abraham  Levinson's  D'JU"00  HIpD-ed.  Berlin, 
1846,  §  98. 

1  See,  however,  his  Hebr.  Uebersetzungen  (Berlin,  1893),  p.  936,  note 
221. 


The  So-c<ill"/  /////w //*///><»  Verbal  Forms  in  Hebrew.* — By  Dr. 
FRANK  R.  BLAKE,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

I  \  English  grammar,  and  in  Indo-European  grammar  in  gen- 
eral, a  transitive  verb  is  one  that  takes  a  direct  object  upon 
which  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  i-  exerted,  e,  LT-,  kill ;  th, 
man  kWnl  /*/.<  A/w//,,-,  \\hile  an  intransitive  verb  i>  one  that  has 
not  vuch  an  object,  e.  g.,  .</«/'.•  f/»  ma,,  .</,.,,*.' 

In  Semitic  irnunmar  there  is  more  or  less  confusion  in  the  n>c 
of  tin-  term*  transit  ive  and  intransitive.  They  may  refer,  a->  in 
Indo-European  grammar,  to  the  exercise  or  non-t  x» K  i^e  of  the 
action  upon  an  object,' to  the  special  forms  of  the  two  classes  of 
verli-.'  or.  finally,  to  the  meaning  of  these  verbs.6  This  <-on- 
fuMon  is  due  to  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
namely  that  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  usually 
<li-tin<_ruUhe.l  l,y  a  difference  of  form." 

S  initic  verhs  are  practically  all  derived  from  Mem*  rontain- 
inir  either  two  or  three  consonants.  The  prevailing  type  of 
verl.  ix  the  t  n consonantal,  i».  g.,  Ileh.  ^pp.  and  to  this  norm 

the  Kiroiisoiinntal  verl»<  ha\e  been  for  the  most   part  conform. -d. 

The  present  article  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  work  on  the  ////r.»//.s////v 
Verbal  Forms  in  Semitic.  The  complete  material  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Kthiopic  and  Assyrian  is  reserved  for  future  publication. 

•Cf.  .!.  A.  II.  Murray,  .4  AV/r  Knalish  ln',-tinnari/.  Oxford.  1888-,  vol. 
5,  p.  4856 :  The  Century  Dictionary,  New  York.  pp.  31626,  6488a. 

*  Cf.  Wright,  Comjiarative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  Cam- 
bridge,   1890,  p.  165;    Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebrew  (iY</w//mr,  Oxford, 
18V8,p.  12d.      1:5.  ././..    \\'n_'lit-DeGoeje,  A  Grammar  uf  lit,-  A, 

9IMI0*,  Cambridge,  \*\M.  v.»|.  i.  p  80 ;  Socin,  Arabic  (ii-ainmar.  H.-rlin. 
1895.  i  he  Grammatik,1  Leipzig,  1898,  £  160. 

Idek*,  «j>  Dalraan,  Gram.  </ 

iachen  Annual*-  -,  1894,  p.  199;  Socin.  ,<> 

*  Cf.  Geseniua-KautzHch.  «•/  .//.;  Delitzsch,  Assyrian  Gram- 

ed.,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  288;  Barth,  Die  Nominalbiltlxn,,  in  ,/. 

i  LC.  1889,  p. 

•Cf.   Bteintli  I  -/  haupt*achlich*ten  Tyt*n  d. 

Spra  Berlin,  i«'.«:i.  P.  458. 
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either  by  doubling  the  second  stem  consonant,   verbs  media? 

geminate,  e.  g.,  Ar.  ^  /«///////</  <  *hama  ;  or  by  lengthening 
the  vowel  between  the  two  stem  consonants,  verbs  media- 
intirmae,  e.  g.,  Ar.  JLS  qflla  <*<jttla.1  From  every  stem,  tri- 
consonantal  or  biconsonantal,  may  be  made  a  number  of  forms  or 
conjugations,  the  simple  conjugation  with  simple  verbal  mean- 
ing, and  a  number  of  derivative  conjugations,  intensive,  can  Da- 
tive, reflexive,  etc.,  and  in  every  conjugation  there  are  two 
so-called  tense  forms,  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect,  from  which 
latter  an  imperative  is  derived.  In  the  simple  conjugation 
there  are  two  verbal  types,  one  of  which  is  prevailingly  transi- 
tive and  the  other  prevailingly  intransitive. 

The  difference  between  these  two  formal  types  lies  in  the  so- 
called  characteristic  vowel  between  the  second  and  third  stem- 
consonants  in  triconsonantal  stems,  or  between  the  two  stem- 
consonants  of  biconsonantal  stems.  In  general,  transitive  verbs 
have  a  characteristic  a  vowel  in  the  perfect,  and  a  characteristic 
i  or  -u  vowel  in  the  imperfect,  while  intransitive  verbs  have 
characteristic  /  or  u  vowels  in  the  perfect,  and  a  characteristic  a 
in  the  imperfect.  In  Hebrew  and  Syriao  (according  to'  the  Nes- 
torian  pronunciation)  characteristic  i  and  u  are  lengthened  to  e 
and  o  respectively;  in  Ethiopic  both  become  £,  which  is  synco- 
pated in  the  perfect.2  These  two  verbal  types  exist  in  all  the 
Semitic  languages  except  Assyrian,  where  the  perfect,  as  such, 
has  not  been  developed,  and  where  the  various  characteristic 
vowels  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  to  differentiate  between 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,3  e.  g. : 

1  Cf.  A.  Miiller,  Verba,  \'y  and  yyt  ZDMG.,  33,  p.  698  ;  Lagarde, 
tlbersicht  uber  d.  im  Aramdischen,  Arabischen  u.  Hebrdischen  ubliche 
Bildung  d.  Nomina,  Gottingen,  1889,  pp.   12,  27  ;    Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Hebr.  Gr..  pp.  181,  201  ;  Stade,  Lehrbuch  d.  Hebr.  Gram.,  Leipzig,  1879, 
§  143,  2  ;  Noldeke,  Syr.  Gr*  §  177  ;  Hommel,  Sud-arabische  Chrestoma- 
thie,  Munchen,  1893,  p.  31,  g  51. 

2  Cf .  Wright,  Comp.  Gram.,  pp.  83,  84;  Dillmann-Bezold,  Gram.  d. 
dthiopischen  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1899,  §19.      The  statement  as  to  the  i 
vowel  in  Syriac  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Oussani  of 
Bagdad. 

3  Compare  the  transitive  verbs  imhag,  imahag  'strike  ;'  ifikun,  isakan 
'  put ;'  iddin,  inadin  '  give  ;'  irmuk,  iramuk  '  pour  out,  wash  ;'  iSbir, 
isabir   '  break  in  pieces  ;'  with  the  intransitive  verbs  ipsah,    ipasah 
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Heb.  tr.      lp£),  1p9>  'Tint;1 


O.      IP*  (<  !***»)  'give;' 

'be  lu-avy;' 
be  small;' 
Syr.  tr.       V{^  p  ,  ^o^aJ  <?BpJ  <  kill  ;' 

.-I      far.  ^>J    f3B  'toy;1 

tor.    t*?     TJOT    t^H  r|0-i:  'sleep;' 

Ar.     //•.         J^x-'  v  wLxij   /'"'/'"/"   'kill;' 


.  ^->>-o-5   ""i'i'"       trike;' 


/'////-.      _  ^  /•//•/'/,//.     —  ^  ;'"//•"//"   'rejoice;' 

v,^^  luiitiimi*  ^*+-si  (<ih«"n"}   'be  handsome;' 
Ktli.  IT.       *trt:  7r//./A/,  ^*t^V:  /Vy///  -kill;' 
/////        ?-nrt:   /  '/A.>  ••/.     ^.^.nft:   /'/V-/S   'be  dry.' 

In  tin-  bifnnH,,n;uit:il  \crl.x  the  two  types  are  by  no  means  so 
di>tiiirt,   tran-itivc   and   iniran-it  i  \c   forms  being  more    or  less 


csay;' 


J  w   x/ira, 


//""/</".      Jc^j   (•miml'lii   'draw,  pull;' 


in- 


'  recover,  get  well:  i."  prMpiti-'u-  :'  ///•/'/  (Hri 

•be  or  become  pale;'  ihhit.  Umlnt      I  f/n'^'be  or  become 

Tin-  i"  \\liii-li  corresponds  to  the  perfect,  has  practi- 

cally always  characteristic  f  ••!•  a  rowab, 

ver,  McCui-l\  .  //.  Actes  du  VI. 

'.  des  Oriental  istes.   L<  i<l<  .    1884,  p.  534),  and   regularly 
denotes  r<m<liti«M  <>r  ;>.< 

1  A»  th<-  "ifthi-iii"  \.-rlt  i-  |»i:i'-ti«-all>    fXtinrt   in 

Syriar,  ami  in  Ktliiopi.-  IK-I,  fall.-n    t-.-.-ili.  r  uill.  tli.  t..  nil 

tosay  what  was  theoriKnia!  <  im  .lot  ill,-  imperfect,  a  as 

a-  in  Arabic. 
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The  terms  transitive  and  intransitive  are  also  applied  in  Sem- 
itic to  the  nominal  forms,  but  here  again  they  are  ambiguous. 
Sometimes  they  refer  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  being  simi- 
lar in  kind  to  the  meanings  of  verbs  of  the  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive types,1  e.  g. 

Hebr.  tr.       jpin  pt.  'killing,'  cf.  r\n  'kill;' 

'"'/'.    TDD  'heavy,'        cf.  133  '  be  heavy.' 

Sometimes  they  are  used  as  indicating  the  derivation  of  a  nomi- 
nal form  from  a  transitive  or  intransitive  verbal  form  without 
regard  to  meaning,"  e.  g. 

Hebr.  tr.     "K£^  'straight'  from    *l|gf>  'be  straight,' 
intr.     "CD  '  heavy  '  from      *GD  '  be  heavy.  ' 

••  " 


The  nominal  forms  in  Semitic  are  usually  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  verb.  Lagarde  derives  practically  all  nouns  from  the 
perfect  theme  ;  Barth,  part  from  the  perfect  and  part  from  the 
imperfect  theme.  Hence  both  consider  the  vocalization  of  a 
noun  as  an  indication  of  the  original  vocalization  of  the  verbal 
forms  of  the  same  stem.3  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
assuming  such  a  close  connection  between  all  nominal  and  verbal 
forms.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  large  number  of  nominal 
forms  should  be  derived  from  the  few  themes  which  occur  in 
the  verb.  Moreover,  these  theories  leave  out  of  consideration 
entirely  the  influence  of  analogy  in  conforming  words  of  related 
meaning  to  the  same  formal  type.4 

Although  it  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  assume,  in  the 
mechanical  manner  of  Barth  and  Lagarde,  that  a  verbal  form 
had  originally  such  and  such  a  characteristic  vowel,  because 
that  vowel  is  found  in  its  nominal  derivatives,  it  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  many  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives  do  offer  more  or 
less  certain  evidence  as  to  the  original  form  of  a  verb.  These 
nominal  derivatives  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

1  Cf.  Barth,  Nominalb.,  pp.  ii,  iii,  iv,  ix. 

2  Cf.  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxviii. 

3Cf.  Lagarde,  Ubers.,  p.  27  ff.;  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxii.  ff.,  especially 
xxiv. 

4  Cf.  Huizinga,  Analogy  in  the  Semitic  Languages,  Baltimore,  1891, 
p.  32  f.  . 
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1)  Those  in  which  there  is  an  organic  connection  between 
verbal  and   nominal  forms,  as,   for  example,   verbal  adjective 
of  the  forms  qatil  and  y  //<//,  whirl  i  are  probably  originally  iden- 
tical with  tin-  corresponding  ''  und  "  perfects; 

2)  Those   which,    although   there    is   probably    no    original 
.  nic   connection,   are   made  more  or   less   exclusively  from 

cither  transitive  or  int  ran>it  i\  e  \erbs;  for  example,  active  parti- 
ciples of  the  form  </</'/'/  may  he  considered  specifically  transit  i\»  . 
abstracts  of  the  form  </at>il  specifically  intransiti\e. 

Tin-  dcsi  «f  nations  transitive  and  in  transitive  as  applied  in  Sem- 
itic to  the  two  formal  verbal  types  and  their  derivatives  are  not 
entin-ly  suitable.  In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  between 
transitive  ami  intransitive  is,  strictly  speaking,  purely  gram- 
matical ami  syntactical,  and  has  per  se  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meaning  of  the  verb.  In  the  sentences,  h>  /•///.<  .«.•/'////</'/  /'"/•  tin 

••A'/,1//////,/  ;    In    /.N-   ir,'lti,nj  .'    //'     kinn''S   //'  ,!,,,/,,„,    fr/nnrs  ; 

•>  :  the  meaning  of  the  intransitively  used  verbs  /•///. 
•,  i*  ,  \<  the  same  as  in  the  sentences  In  /-/7/x  ///,/'//,,  //.v 

>  •  i'    t/»     I'txi.-oi,;      ,,/'    /•////////  ;    In     /x    irr'it'nuj    <r    A  ff»  r  ;    In 

it    />'  .mi/on-    /•//"//•x  ;    /  »•'///'/   x<  .    him  ;  where  they  are 
u>e«l    transitively. 

Secondly,  the  two  classes  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
are  not  co«-  \trnsi\e  with  the  two  formal  verbal  types.  Although 
a  large  majority  <•!  the  verhs  of  the  s«,-,-alle<l  intran>it  i\  e  type  are 
intransitixe.  there  are  a  number,  especially  those  which  denote 
emotions  and  actions  of  the  mind,  which  govern  a  direct  object. 
e.g.,  lid..  2HN  'love/  XJJt:*  -hate/  ;':X"  -liear/  etc.;  while 

many  verbs  of  the  SO-calle.l  transitive  furin.  especially  verbs  «»f 
iiiMtii.n.  are  intraiisitiv«-,  e.  -•.  ,  lleb.  XV*  4  g<>  out,'  JHD  'km-d 

down.'  ^J  'fall/  etc.  Tlies,.  numerous  except  i..  us  ,-an  M0t  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  due  simply  t«»  a  mi\ture  <»f  transitixc 

ami      int  railsit  i\  ,-     |'.>niis:      tile     real     dilVerellce     bet  \\eeli      the     t\v> 

•   be  s(,ii'_rht  ,  imt    in    the   grammatical    c«>iistruc- 
ti..i!,  but   in  the  si._r,iiii(.  ation  nf  the  \,  -rbx. 

'1'lie    inade.j  the    terms    transitive   and    intransitive  has 

been  -M-rallx    re.-..._nii/e.l.    and   \ari«M|v  names  for   the   tWO 


'  18  quite  possible  that  originally  nil  VOrbi  ITWe   intran^itn  ,-.  n 

ingacomliti.  •  -i  ..t   fte  mbjed    \\  it  hout  special  regard  to  any 

object.    Cf.  Breal,  Emuii  de  Stmantique,  Pahs,  1807,  p.  210. 
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classes  of  verbs  have  been  proposed  with  the  idea  of 
their  nature  more  accurately.  Bottdicr  rails  the  two  classes 
»/»•///•//  and  *t<  it  !t'<i  :  Knnicr  employs  the  term  Zntifti/nf#t<erba  for 
verbs  of  the  second  class,  while  (n-si-nius  designates  them  as 
verbs  of  "quality  and  emotion,"  or  as  verbs  which  denote 
"states  and  qualities,"  and  in  Lee's  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  they  are  spoken  of  as  verbs  of  "sense  and  habit." 
Ewald  uses  the  terms  active  and  /m/b/tuxsive  to  designate  the 
two  classes:  Rosenmuller  calls  them  actlva  and  absoluta  •  ]\Icr\ 
speaks  of  verbs  of  the  second  class  as  descriptive^  Duval  as 
IK  xfres.  All  of  these  terms  point  more  or  less  clearly  towards 
the  distinction  made  by  Bottcher,  viz.,  that  verbs  of  the  first 
class  indicate  actions,  while  those  of  the  second  class  indicate 
states  or  conditions.  ' 

Professor  Haupt  has  suggested  another  theory.  He  calls  the 
first  and  second  classes  respectively  "  voluntary  "  and  "  involun- 
tary," or  verba  voluntaries  and  verba  invohmtaria,  and  thinks 
that  the  original  distinction  was  one  between  volition  and  non- 
volition,  verbs  of  the  first  class  indicating  originally  an  action  or 
state  which  depends  on  the  will  of  the  subject,  e.  g.,  kill,  <•"/, 
look,  walk,  etc.,  those  of  the  second  class  indicating  an  action  or 
state  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  subject,  e.  g.,  see, 
li«n',fear,  love,  etc.2 

The  following  investigation  comprises  a  study  of  the  meaning 
and  form  of  the  so-called  intransitive  verbs  in  Hebrew,  the  term 
intransitive  being  used  with  reference  to  form  only,  unless  other- 
wise stated.  In  the  case  of  the  nominal  derivatives  the  term 
intransitive  is  restricted  to  those  which  are  intransitive  in  the 
sense  of  the  two  categories  given  above.  The  investigation  is 
divided  into  three  parts: 

JCf.  Bottcher,  Ausfuhrliches  Lehrb.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.,  Leipzig,  1866, 
§§  508,  564,  908  ;  Konig,  Lehrgebaude  d.  Hebr.  Spr.,  Leipzig,  1881,  1,  167; 
Gesenius,  Lehrgebaude  d.  Hebr.  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1817,  p.  231  ;  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Gr.,  p.  120  ;  Lee,  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lang.,  Lon- 
don, 1844,  p.  182,  ft.  nt.;  Ewald,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.,  8te  Ausg., 
Gottingen,  1870,  p.  338  ;  Rosenmuller,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lin- 
guae Arabicce,  Lipsiae,  1818,  p.  59;  Merx,  Gram.  Syriaca,  Halis,  1867,  p. 
212  ;  Duval,  Traite  de  Grammaire  Syriaque,  Paris,  1881,  p.  176. 

2  Cf.  Haupt,  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs  in  Semitic,  PAOS.,  1894, 
p.  ci.  f.;  cf.  also  Lagarde,  fibers.,  p.  6:  Reckendorf,  Die  Syntaktischen 
Verhaltnisse  d.  Arabischen,  Leiden,  1898,  p.  40. 
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1.   Z^tf  of*trin*  //•////•//  ,./•///'/,//  i,,t,'<  fugitive  forms. 

•>.    /'  ,.,/•//,,  meaning  cf  th*  intransitive  verb.* 

:;.    //        isittoofthi  intransitive  forms. 

1.     LIST   OF    STEMS   EXHIBITING   INTRANSITIVE    FORMS. 

Tin-  characteristic  intransitive  verbal  forms  in  Hebrew  may 
l.c  in.licate.l  in  uviieral  as  follows,  '"•Dp  '*»<!  Dp  representing 
respectively  any  brioonfionantal  or  biconsonantal  Mem. 

Triconsonantal  Verb. 
pf.  impf.       impr.        inf. 

-J-J.top:      top';  top;  ^Dp,    H^Dp.    "p,    "por"p. 

Biconsonantal  Verb. 
medice  geminates. 

Dp-  1Dp(y/.)2;  Dp*'     Dp;     Dp. 

media-  in  jinnee. 

Dp-  Dp:  DijT.  "».,  Dpj;    Dip;    Dip- 

In  \»-rli>  nu-«li:i-  ^rininat  a-  tlu-  distinction  IK-IWIM-II  tran»itivii 
and  intransitive  t'oi'in-  in  the  ju-rtVct  is  usually  one  betwrrn  lonir 
form0  like  OOn  and  short  fnnns  like  DP-  In  V<T!»  *"2  :»'"! 

-  |T  I- 

|"5  l»'u-«»ns«»nantal  forms  of  the  media-  ^eminata-  type,  nia-le 
from  the  last  two  consonants  of  the  stem,  also  occur,  ini|»i-rfeet> 
aid  imperative*  in  verbs  *"£)  ,  imperatives  in  verbs  f"£). 

^ll!ly  \ci'l»al  fonii"  are  imleeisi  \  r.  /'.  .  .  it  LS  impossible  to  judge 
from  them  whether  tin-  verb  in  <|iie>tion  belongs  i<»  ilu-  transitive 
or  intran-itive  type;  -n<-h  are, 

1)    All  verl»al    forms    in    which    the   eharaeteriM  ic  \o\vel    i- 
•  luee.l    1.1   $fav>a,    since   shcwo   onlinarilv  imlicates   m.tliin^  with 
reganl   to  the  character  of  the  ori'_rin:»l   vowel;  e.   -'..  /•/'. 

—  -p.  ::./</.  impf.  itopv 
1  AH  th«-  '/  |H  r!.-«  -i  i-  eiiiii]iarativ(>lv  rare  in  Hebrew,  the  question  as  to 

III"   >i  in  im-aniir.:   bel  i  'I's  \\  ith  /  p.-rt'eet    and    I  h.  >«,.•  \\  it  li 

Fed  will  not  br  iliseussi-.l.     Tin-  treatment  oi   thi-  <|u.-ii..n  belongs 

"i  ..t  ill.-  InteandtiTi  Pormi  in  Arabic,  in  \\-hieh  language 

rfect  occur  with  any  frequen 

«Cf.K6n  Iff.;  of.  alto  Ewald  //  rh.  ,  p.  861  ; 

Olsha-  -in.  |.   JS6;  Stade, 

Lehrb.,  g«8-  e:  Hebrai***  8ch*lgram.t  Halle,  1878,  p.  105. 
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2)  The  first  and  second  persons  perfect  with  cliarart  eristic  «  in 
tri consonantal    verbs   and    verbs  mediae  infirma-,   e.  g.,    rfrtDp. 

fipp.   etc.,    and    forms    like  fYJDp-    TTiDp   in    verbs    mediae 

geminata?,  since  not  only  all  transitive,  but  almost  all  intransi- 
tive verbs  have  first  and  second  persons  of  these  forms. 

3)  The  a  imperfect  of   verbs   mediae   and  tertiae  gutturalis, 
since  practically  all  verbs  of  these  classes  have  imperfects  of 
this  form. 

4)  All  forms  of  verbs  H"*? ,  since  all  verbs  of  this  class  have 
been  reduced  to  one  formal  type,  the  imperfect  being  intransi- 
tive, the  perfect  partly  transitive  and  partly  intransitive. 

5)  Short  perfects  of  verbs  mediae  geminatse    with    suffixes, 
since  they    occur    from  verbs   which  are  regularly  transitive, 
e.  g.,  ^13D  '  surround.' 

The  nominal  derivatives  in  Hebrew  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  specifically  intransitive  are  the  following. 

A.  Derivatives  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  identical  in  origin 
with  the  perfect  or  imperfect  theme,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
used  as  evidence  for  the  original  intransitive  form  of  the  verb, 
viz. : 

1)  Perfect  Theme.     Adjectives  of  the  forms  ^Op./  H^Op : 

^Dp.1  /.  H'v'tpp,  H'pbp.;  Dp./.  HOp;  Dp./.  HOp;  bp./ 

ntOp  :  verbal  nouns  of  the  form  H^Dp »  originally  feminine  of 
the  adjective  ^£0p  • 

••|T 

2)  Imperfect   Theme.     The  infinitive  forms  ^tOp .   Dp  •  01  p 

are,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  classed  here,  since  they  are  best 
regarded  as  derived  like  the  imperative  from  the  imperfect 
stem. 

B.  Derivatives   which,  while  not  originally  connected  with 
perfect  or  imperfect,  may  be  regarded  as  specifically  intransi- 
tive on  account  of  their  more  or  less  exclusive  occurrence  with 
intransitive    verbs;    viz.,    adjectives   like    jY?!3./.    H^S    from 


1  This  form  may  represent  either  original  qatul  or  original  qatdl  (cf . 
Wright,  Comp.  Gram.,  pp.  82,  83,  84).  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  how- 
ever, all  adjectives  of  this  form  will  be  given  in  the  list,  the  distinction 
between  qatul  and  qatdl  being  left  to  the  individual  cases. 
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In  the  following  list,  all  those  steins  will  be  given  which 
t-xliil.it  decisive  int  ran-it  i  \  e  verbal  forms  or  intransitive  deriva- 
tives. Verbs  IT'*?  without  intransitive  derivatives  which  exhibit 
intransitive  forms  in  the  perfect  or  imperfect,  and  verbs  mediae 
ami  tertia-  _«rutt  nnilis  which  have  no  intransitive  form  except  the 
imperfect  or  imperative,  are  given  when  tin-  evidence  of  the  cog- 
nate languages  seems  to  show  that  the  intransitive  forms  are  origi- 
nal. All  the  int  ran-it  i\e  forms  in  Hebrew  will  be  given  in  the 
case  of  each  verb  in  the  order,  perfect,  imperfect,  imperative, 
infinitive,  adjective,  abstract,  except  in  rerbfl  H"4?,  where  perfect 
forms  like  rV^JJ  and  imperfect  forms  like  n^JP  are  simply  indi- 
cated by  /;/'.  and  !m/>f.  respectively.  Whenever  a  stem  presents 
intransitive  form  in  only  a  single  instance,  a  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  text  is  added  ;  references  are  also  given  in  other  cases 
when  it  seems  desirable.  Decisive  intransitive  forms  of  the  verbs 
in  the  connate  languages  are  given  in  the  perfect  when  it  occurs; 
if  not,  in  the  iinj»ei  It  <  t.  in  Ethiopic  the  subjunctive.  Fonn>  in 
Talmudic  and  Targumic  Aramaic  are  ^iven  only  when  no  deei-i\  e 
intransitive  form,  or  when  only  the  imperfect  is  found  in  Syriac. 
J.,  L.  and  T.  indicatinu-  re-pect  ively  that  the  intransitive  form 
in  question  i-  -_:i\eii  l.\  Jastrow  in  his  Targumic  and  Tal- 
mudic dictionary.  l»y  Levy  in  his  Talmudic  dictionary,  or  by  the 
same  author  in  his  Targnmic  dictionary.  As  indecisive  forms 
in  the  cognate  languages  are  to  be  regarded,  1)  a  imperfects  of 
verbs  media;  and  terti.-e  irutturali-  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  </ 
suhjuncti\es  ,,t  verbs  of  the  same  classes  in  Kthiopic/  2)  a 
imp  effects  of  'verbs  tertiae  n-x//  in  Syria,-,  :;»  >ynco|,:lte.l  j.cr- 

1  No  other  iK.imn.il    form   can   be  regarded  as   specifically    intran- 

ni  the  sense  here  employed.     On  the  other  hand,  adjectives  <>t  t  In- 

form ^Op  like  Q^pT  'wise'  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  per- 

f"  t-  with  like  the  t  and  u  perfects,  just  as  adjectives  of  the 

""IT"*     "<l   ^LDp  i  'n  I  ieate  the  existence  of  tand  u  perfects. 

*Cf.  Nftldek.  f/ram..*  ^169,  170;  Wright-DeGoeje,  An,h. 

Gram.,  vol.  1,  a.  Dillmann-Bezold,  Qram.  d.  dthiop.-Spr.,  p. 

Ml, 

>Cf.  N61deke,  op.  < 
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f 6Gt8  pf  verbs  tertia-  «rutturali>  in  Kthiopic,1  4)  perfects  of  the 
intransiti^  form  of  verbs  tertia'  intirma' -in  Targumic  or  Tal- 
nuidie.-  The  Syriac  forms  arc  given  also  in  Hebrew  translitera- 
tion, the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  in  Roman  transliteration.  M.t/,«j 
indicates  that  a  form  occurs  only  in  pause ;  *  before  a  stem  or 
noun  form  indicates  that  the  stem  does  not  occur  in  <^//,  or  that 
the  nominal  derivative  is  not  found  in  the  exact  form  given;  \ 
indicates  that  references  to  all  the  verbal  forms  of  a  stem  are 
given:  pf.  =  perfect,  im/>/.= imperfect,  ///////•.  =  imperative,  /'///'. 
^infinitive,  a.  =  verbal  adjective,  ab«t.=  abstract,  c.  =  construct 
state,  j0J.=plural,  m7r.=adverb,  prep.=  preposition,  /.  p.  =  iu 
pause,  $.  =  with  suffixes,  tr.=  transitive  in  construction,  rntr.= 
intransitive  in  construction,.  pt.=  active  participle,  pt.  p.  =r  pas- 
sive participle,  ^.=kethiv;  the  abbreviations  for  the  books  of 
the  Bible  are  self-explanatory. 

The  List.3 

i.  -ON  rntf.  rro^r^  i?w;  jo!  'aw^/^xn^; 

i&bad)  'wander,  vanish,  perish.' 

2.  PON  (l'>f-  imp/.;      A^  ia'bd  and  ^XfljB, ;  ie'bal  l  be  unwil- 

(gr  .. 

ling,  refuse')  'be  willing.' 

3.  ^K  (*73P'  "•  *?3N;  J.  L.  T.  ^DN)  'lament,  be  sad.' 


1  Cf.  Dillmann-Bezold,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

'2  Almost  any  verb  in  these  Aramaic  dialects  may  have  both  transitive 
and  intransitive  perfects  without  regard  to  meaning,  e.  g. :  fr^O ,  '^ft  , 
'  be  full,'  XHD  .  'TO  •  '  strike,'  etc. 

z  The  following  lexicons  have  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  this 
list,  viz.  :  Gesenius-Buhl,  Handworterbuch  uber  d.  Alte  Testament,  Leip- 
zig, 1899  ;  Siegfried-Stade,  Hebrdisches  Worterbuch  z.  Alien  Testamente, 
Leipzig,  1893 ;  R.  P.  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  Oxonii,  1868-1901  ;  C. 
Brockelmann,  Lexicon  Syriacum,  Berlin,  1895  :  Jastrow,  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi  and  the  Midrashic 
Literature,  London  and  New  York,  1895-  ;  Levy,  Neuhebr&isches  u.  Chal- 
ddisches  Worterbuch  u.  d.  Talmudim  u.  Midraschim,  Leipzig,  1876-89  ; 
Chalddisches  Worterbuch  u.  d.  Targumim,  Leipzig,  1867-68;  E.  W.  Lane, 
Arabic- English  Lexicon,  London,  1863-93 ;  G.  W.  Freytag,  Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum,  Halis,  1830-37  ;  Dillmann,  Lexicon  Linguae  Aethio- 
picce,  Lipsiae,  1865 ;  Delitzsch,  Assyrisches  Handworterbuch,  Leipzig. 
1896. 
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4.  DJN*  (<t.  DIN*  'DJN'  'sad,'  Is.  xix.  10). 

5.  DIN  (".  DIN:  rj!  *"'/"//>".  'adima)  4  be  red.' 

6.  DHN  OHN-  Dn.N'.  Dili*.  *///•  aml  "''*'•  •~r?™*)  <love-' 
i.  -JIN  -TIN.  -1X%.  tmpr.  nlN  -  "•  ,"llN)  'become  bright/ 

8.  HHN*  (iTjnNs  '  brotherhood,'  Zecli.  xi.  14). 

9.  -ICON  npNri'  !Js-  Ixix.  16)  'Bhiit/t 

10.  D*N*  ('/.  D'N  Mi-rrihle').  ' 

11.  *7DN  (^DN*)  'i-at.' 

1-.'.  ^N  (^W  I1'1-    "di  -.'5;  J.  L.  T.  ^S^:  ^J|  '»//'/'/  cbe 

.•UTiistniiu-il  to  ')   * 

L3.  pN  (a.Madv.  pN  lBo 

•IK-  sat\-.  MM-inv;'  h9"l  \   *nnum)  j>t.  •  tutor.' 
L4.  f'ON  (('ON'-  |*?N.  "•  ]*ON* 
ful,  courageous.' 

16.  ItDN  npN')  'say.' 

1'-..  H:N*  cnruN  ->i.iri>iHg;'  ASS. 

17.  ^N  (f|i^:  v^j!  '"'->•")  'beangrv.' 
is.  p^N  (np^)  'groan.' 

i'(.  ^DN  (H£JDN  N.  UQT.  r.'i.  'oolleot.' 

.  h£3N'  i".  h2N  'dark,1  n^;  Jo!  '" 
W.  D£)N  (D?N)  'stop,  be  no  more.' 

\\\i.  5,  ".  ^N* 

TIW.  •'.  I-  'I'.  "pN>  'become  long.1 


•  !•«•  -uihy.' 


might  also  be  derived  from  a  fonn  DJN  •  J1181  as  *0n  from 


from   (7^  'hrotl 

T 

*  Perhaps  to  be  read  DONH  •  cf-  Grit  Hreslau,  1888, 

4  Cf  .  p.  200. 
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24.  nntf  (Vn$*V  J&Xto>«:   /VV,,//)  'come.' 

25.  tfJO    (PKy  :  -*V=>  0*Q;  ^  />„'/««  ;  ^iXrt:  b&sa)  'rot, 

stink.' 

26.  ID   CTJQJ    Mai.  ii.   10,  a.    TJQ*   mJS1  Jer.  iii.   7,  10) 

~  :    •  >  T  T     T  ' 

'be   faithless,  rebellious.' 

27.  "HD  ("TO  '  separation  ;'  ^>^  Jo  badidta    '  have   parts   far 

apart')  JP£.  'alone,  separate.' 

28.  DHD*  (HOng  'cattle;'  -flU^  :  ^eArna  'be  dumb'). 

29.  N1D  (N13J  ,  w/i/>r.  and  inf.  Nl3  ;   ^QK  :  ift^'y  Ass.  tWt«) 

'enter,  come.' 

30.  tTQ    (8T3    *fW^3.    tS^ttV    ttnpr.  and   tw/«    ^'13'    «- 

^i^  nn3:   Ass.  »ft^)  'be  ashamed.' 

31.  fPO  (fny,  ft??   «.,  «.  Jina  Jer.  vi.  27)  «  test,  try.' 

32.  ntoD  (rroy.  np?.  HTO?  is.  xxx.  15)  'trust.' 

33.  rf?3   (imp/.,  a.  H^H^;   -^ 
balia)  'become  worn  out.' 


34;  J3  (y*?9V  «JL:>  1>dWa)  'swallow.' 


35.  y-,^-±-z>  ;  .fta^a     4lOrt  :  d«cto     'rule 


over,  possess. 

36.  1JO  n]?y>  n^y^  J.  ^D)  'burn'  m«r. 

37.  nj^D*   (nnj73  'terror;'  ^^  HJ75    'come  upon  suddenly, 

fear'). 

38.  pVD   (HpM.  a.  pV3   'dough,'  originally   'swelling  up') 

'  swell  up.' 

39.  TO*  («.  Ih3*  DH"^3  'piebald'). 

40.  n^D  (rn??-^?:  -^.j  bariha  'depart,  leave')  'flee.' 

41.  *pD  (Tj^  2  Ch.  vi.  13;  ^i^  Tp?)  'kneel.' 

42.  ^13  ^^?"??    'blessing,'  PO")?  'pool,'  perhaps  originally 

'  something  blessed  ')  ^z/".  absolute. 

'  1  The  retention  of  the  Qameq  in  the  feminine  is  strange  if  the  form  is 
qatul  or  qatdl.  Earth  (Nominalbildung,  §  27g)  derives  it  from  qatdl. 
It  may  be  the  Aramaic  form  ^"j^n  (so  Haupt). 
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TO  ('•"/•  -O*  DID1?.  Keel.  iii.  18,  «.  13  'pure;'  ^^ 

Inirirt't  'be  good,  true')  'separate,  cleanse.' 
44.  H^a  (a,  ^'3;VjLS  ^5)  <  become  cooked,  ripr." 

W.  nXJ  (**»//.,  nwp;  -KW>  'rise,  be  exalted.' 

•I'1-.  rOJ!  (H5T.  ^y'.  nr?3f  <'.  r&J)  4  be  high,  exalted,  proud.' 

47.  -IDJ   (njM.   13^l»;   ?•(!£:   ^a*ra    4do,    make')    'increase, 

become  great.' 

48.  'TO  (^  *.,  CT5^,  <'.  ^-Tf  w.  ^HJ:  JLv_r  ;>/^//A/   'con- 

tend violently')  'become  great.' 

49.  nn^  nnjl»;  v01^^)1  'bend  down/ 
"113  (".  1J)  'sojourn.' 

:>1     ^tj  («.  *7W  'plunder,'  originally  'what  is  torn  off,'  H^tjl  : 
Jy>.  jazila  '  be  cut  on  the  back  [of  camel])  tear  off, 
tear  away.' 
10  rttJflJobxxii.28,  H"y  'desolation')  '  separate,  deter- 


53. ITU  and  H1J  •  impr.  '(1J  Mi«-.  iv.  10)  'break  forth.' 

54.  ^J  (///'/'/-.  ^  Ps.  cxi\.  82)  'roll.' 

55.  D^  ^IDJJ  '  what  is  stolen,'  K\.  \\ii.  2)  'steal.' 

56.  -ytt  (-iy:i»,  i^,  rnjtt) 

57.  TU  W  Lev.  «•  7)  -draw.' 
**.  <  ;:;:;. 

58.  JJH  UNT,  HJNH;  L.  rXl) 

^Dl*  (n^DH  'i-akr  nt'  tigs,'  originally  'sonirthiiiLr  pivssed 
i'-j«'tli«-r;'  JoJ  'A/A/A/  'be  full  <»f  fat'). 

GO.  pn  (ppn.  p3-»v  '  •-/. 

.A/A/Y//I   •  vt  irk  to.' 

81.  nn  (a.  nn  ksick;'  -=•>  *H; 

L.-\  .    \ii.  '.'.    •  l.c  uiiucll,  iiM'iistru.i' 

[Tl   [IT1  Gen,  M   8)    ^ay'[?].f 

1  (  t 

«  Cf.  '  /  /    p.  524  bot. 
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63.  #n  (hnpr.  »£H1  Mie.  iv.  13)  'tread  down/ 

64.  *pl*  (a.  T]l  'crushed'). 

65.  ^1  (l^l  Job  xxviii.  4)   '  dangle. 'f 

66.  y?l  (I1?!,  *7T,  a.  ^1)  'be  weak,  poor.' 

67.  p1?!  (p^T  Ps-  x-  2;  '"^H  p^"P'  J-  p^)    'burn    /////-., 

pursue  eagerly.' 

68.  DO"!  UD1  Job  xxx.  27,  nOOT)  'be  silent,  still.' 

69.  J/01  (i^Olfl  Jer.  xiii.  17,  nj/plJ  *^04>  damila)  'weep,  be 

full  of  tears. 'f 

70.  "]J^T  (HIT!!''  ^?  ^\y^  '  S°  out>  ^e  extinguished.' 

71.  ppl  (pi,  a.  pi)  'be  crushed,  fine'. 

72.  f£H  (fj^l  Deut.  xxxi.  20,  a.  ft^l ;  ^3  dasima)1  'become 

fat.'f 

73.  ^Dil  (l^^jn*  J  T.  ^Dn*)  '  amount  to  nothing,  give  oneself 

up  to  empty  hopes.' 

74.  Tin  (linn.  Tin,  nil.!*  nil.!)  'honor,  take  the  part 

-   :     v  T  T  T   T  -:  -    :  ~ 

Of.' 

75.  ^il  (forms  regularly  tr.  except  impf.  i.  p.    ^^ ,    2  j>l. 

halika    '  perish ')    '  go,    walk,    depart, 
vanish.' 

76.  *|£3il   (nD$n    'destruction,'    Gen.    xix.   29;  J.   T.    ^£3»1) 

'turn,  overturn,  destroy;  turn  (intr.),  flee.' 

77.  jlin  (n^in  'slaughter')  'kill.' 

78.  nil!  (impf.,  «•  nin*  nil!)  'be  pregnant.' 

79.  IV  (a.  It)  'be  haughty.' 

80.  J7V   OIJ^V  nj/lf  ht.r  transposed  ilW)  '  tremble,  be  afraid.' 

81.  Tit  OH  Jud.  vi.  38)  'press  out.' 

82.  IV  (Y"if  Ps.  Iviii.  4)  'be  strange,  apart,  rebellious.' 

83.  ilDf  (''"'/{/'«.'  "*>3?  ^"^^  '^6  pure.' 


1  Cf  .  Haupt  in  Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologie  1  ,  2. 
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*4.  "pf  03?-  "•  T|t)  'he  pure,  innocent.3 

B6.  q>*r  C]]#  Pr.  xix.  :J,  a.  ^gj)  'beangrv/* 

pyr  <pj?p.  p#r,  npjrt;  />>;/<.  .1,-.  pjw  'cry  out/ 
87.  fpr  <]pr,  [pr.  in/  ...,.i  OM.  njpr.  </.  fpr)1  ' 

88.  TV  (nr     N.  i.  •-.)  4 be  pressed  out/f     [Cf.  81.] 

89.  ^n  ('i.  15n.  rran;  ^  //,//,///%/  'know;1 

'be  joined  together,  allied/ 

90.  ITDn  (^J3PT  Job  v.  18)  'bind.' 

91.  "Oil  I".  1JIT  njn  '^irdod/    K/.ck.  vxiii.  15)  «gir.l,   l.in.l 

"!•/ 
"tin  (HPT  Hal),  i.  S,  a.  in  'sharp')  'be  sliarp,  quirk/f 

nin  (nnn;  -r-  HPT)  'rejoice/ 

94.  ^in  (F\W>  ^IPT.  a.  ^lll)  'cease/ 

95.  Din  (D1W  ']>ity,  spare/ 

"lin  (HIPP   I>.    mx.  '^;  ;^  ti<titn;i)  '  lu-cmiu-  pale/f 

97.  prn  (piTT*  p_?n.  //*/.  and  ,//,.<  nprrr  nprn.  ».  prr?)  4be 

uniiK.vr.l,  attaclif.!  t«».  strong/ 

98.  NDn  (N'jnv  nNOPT:  ^k^  //"""")  'sin/ 

99.  ,Tn  (/>/.»mp/.,a.  rvn*  nvn:J  K.\.  i.  in;   c_^_^  I,, ,;;;,,; 

(ti£(D  ;  /,<({//</)  *  live/ 
LOO.  Mn  «'n.  a.  TT;     -^  {"/'"{7")  kl^ 

ibe 


(np^n*  np^n; ,  xjia. //"//v,  //<>/"y</i  •!.«•  xmooth/ 

I  *   :    '/         ^^ 

1  ^'^11*1   .Iol»   \i\.    Id;    'I',    u'^n*1    '  h«-  \\eak/f 


102. 

104  -ran  (ni^n: 

ton         •  ato.  n--:~ 


1  All  the  forms  are  prohahly  <l-'ii«iniii:iii\>'  from  jpy  • 

•  Regarded  as  /'"<//. ,t  nT  l'\  St., 

'Meaning  uncertain,  umially  trannlat'  <l     liv.lv.  in  good  limit h.' 


KJO  F.  R.   />'/„/-,,  [1908. 

106.  DOnXDH.  OPT,  OPT,  ////.  DDH1?1  Is.    xlvii.  U,  «.   OPT 

)°***   DPO;  .^xtt^    /iiiiniintii  ;   (hf™    /minimi)    '  become 

warm.  ' 

107.  DOPT  (DOPT;  (j-t^  handset   'be   hard,  severe')    'act   vio- 

lently to,  harm.' 

los.  pn  (fpn,  pigpp,  ?v'  rMpn*'  impri  HOS.  vii.  4,  «. 

T*Dn  ;  (j^>  t^     hftmffta,  hamuda  ;  cf  .  (jift^j3  rOrTjl  » 
L.  pDPT)  'be  sour.' 

109.  J^JDH   («.    {^IDH   'oppressor,'    Is.    i.    17)   pt.    'oppressor,' 

Ps.  Ixxi.  4. 

110.  pntfiPp  Am.   v.   15,  inf.    [#!*  D^P?   Is.    xxx.    18)    'be 

gracious  to.' 

111.  Fpn  Q£3jjn»  ^)^np»  </.  ^;?n;  ^^jLa.  /i«/i(/bf,  hamifa  'have 

a  contortion')  'be  godless,  polluted.' 

112.  JDH*  («,  [DPT  'strong;'  ^-  fpf^  :  \.yo*>  ha?un<i).* 

us.  non  npn.  ^pn.^.  «.  npn;  ^.^  j<wtm/  ifi^:  #o«r«) 

'fail,  be  in  want,  decrease.' 

114.  rj5H*  (a.  t]PT  'pure,'  Job  xxxiii.  9). 

115.  pn    (ffiPT.   ^fT.   a.    ^flp?;  Jii^   Aq/f?a    'keep')    'be 

pleased  with,  desire.' 

116.  nSn   (rnpPT'    njSrr;    _  ft_i,  A«/m;  l^d;  Ja/ra)   'be 

ashamed.' 

117.  tr'fin*  (H^O  'freedom,'  Lev.  xix.  20). 

118.  DVH  (DVH  Is.  v.  2)  'hew,  split.' 

119.  TTT  DIPT,   t'mpr.   O"IH  Is.   xliv.   27,   a.  ^H. 

-  v:|V  •   |T  T:  ••  T 

>0^  hariba)  'be  dry,  desolate.' 


1  Perhaps  corrupt  and  to  be  read  Q/^n1?  inf-  wi^h  suffix,  or  Piel 
DDPT1?  ;  cf-  Gesenius-Buhl.,  p.  260  6. 

2  The  regular  representative  of  T*£Pt  in  Syriac  is   ^ioa*    *  be  fer- 

mented,' the  a  imperfect  of  which  is  indecisive. 

3  Cf.  Haupt  in  Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologie,  1,  19;  Lagarde,  Ubersicht, 
p.  34. 
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i  -.'".  Tin  ("HIT.  ".  Tin,  rrnn;  &     /////-/.A/  -be 


in;  y..      ^   /mrisay    4be  dumb, 


4  tremble.' 
121.  rpn  (^nn  Is.  \\\\\.  6)  'pass  the  winter.'f 

r.'.'.  rpn  (Jprr  Job  xxvn.  e,  nfnn;  T.  rpn*) 

pn  (p!T  Ex.  xi.  7)  'sharpen.' 
m.  pn  (prrf)  2  Sam.  v.  24;  ^r     ^  l«tri$d)  cbe  eager,  has- 

ten.'f 

125.  Tin  (y/.    n^n,  a.  Tin*  On")q  4  dry  regions,'  Jer.  xvii. 

6;  « 

126.  IT^n 

silent.' 

127.  -jttti  (^np.  a.  T]trn*  DO^'n.  nDt?pr:  t-^— 

JL***^.  tictsika  *be  angry')  'become  darkened.' 

128.  nnn  (nn.  «.  nn)  'be  temfied.' 

129.  TOD  (nrap  'slaughtering')  'slaughter.' 

130.  jno  (yap?j  /^s-^  '"A*'a  <be  rusty;' 

'be  sunken,  sink." 

i:u.  nno  nno.  inpv  ijip.  «.  nn 

tii/iin-ii)  'be  clean,  pure.' 
13*.  3VO  (//.  3VO-.'/.  318D)  'be  good.' 
133.  fnO  (JPrp*:  T^  jnp)  c  grind.' 


1  The  adjective  &'")n  '  dumb  '  IB  perhaps  modified  from  ^'*in*  after 
the  analogy  of  other  adjectives  denoting  defects,  e.  g.  ")OK  '  lame,  ' 
[2^X  'dumb,'  rt3J|  'bald,'  fJJ  •IIUI..|M.,I.-  -\<\y  -l.lin.l/  jhy  'stam- 
""  ""-  u'pj7  'crooked,'  HD?  'lame/  np£}  'open-eyed/  fT")p 
'  bald/  n*)p  'H  probably  to  be  regarded  in  tin-  -.-«  nn«  way,  cf.  the  proper 


name 

? 


(Considered  an  u  perfect  by  Lagarde  (Obersicht,  p.  26);  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  verbal  forms  an-  -imph   <ii>iu>iiiin:itivi>  for  tin-  .1 

which    represents  a  more  original  form  fdfe,  cf.  Syr.  t 
4m  t/,h,,. 
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134.  NOB(NOB.nNQ&,»SpV  inf.  nKplp,  a.  NDD,  HNpZp; 

£. 

^tk  t'linTn)  'be  unclean,  impure.'* 

135.  D#D  (DJttp';  *^-^  DJttp;  ^  .J?  t,,*;,.t,i  .• 

'taste '  flr. 

136.  ffpD  (f]TO»  Gen.  xlix.  27,   HSnp ;  t_»      U 

'tear,  rend.' 

137.  tfy  (&y,  &y\,  a. 

[ufnw)  '  be  dry.' 

138.  yy  (y^»,  a.  JLW,  yj»;   «^;  /y^//*V«)  'be  tired.' 

139.  tP  (JH^-  «.  nj*:    -^^  ^;//></)  'fear.' 

140.  IT  (IT)  'throw  [lot].' 

141.  TIT  (inn;  i — •»— •  "TfT;  JL^«  u<iMda,  uahuda;  cf. 

uthdd)   'be  joined  to.' 

142.  DIT  (n^PHilY  Gen.  xxx.  38;  .^  uahima)    'be  lustful,   in 

heat.' 

143.  f]IT*  («.  f]H*  'barefoot'). 

144.  3D*  DC?":  cf.  ^]4  DNp)  'be  good.' 

145.  *?y  fry,  ^b*.  ^5V;8  ^'^.   ^4r.  ^5»;   cf.    hUrt:    X-^Ato) 

'be  able.' 

146.  "|^  (^"1*??:  H^n;  r^  1^;  ^A^:/7m/|subj.])  'bear.' 

147.  *7^*  (fl^Jj  '  cry  of  woe  '). 

148.  pj»  (p^»;  -aJ-  p^)  'suck.' 

149.  f]y»  (1S1T.  C")^.  <«.  f]J?*)  'be  fatigued.' 

150.  Hfi*  (y/-,  «.  HgJ)  'be  beautiful.' 

151.  ll£D**  («.  TO*  'breathing  forth,'  Ps.  xxvii.  12). 

152.  y&>*  (nj7£)?*  ?|p^9!  'beauty,'  Ezek.  xxviii.  7,   17). 

1  To  be  pronounced  tveS ;  such  forms  might  also  be  transliterated 
C2O'K '  J1181  as  they  are  sometimes  written  in  Syriac  >  *  n  .] . 

2  For  fOOnnV  cf<  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  §47,  k. 

T    :    -    ••  - 

3  Cf.  my  paper  on  The  Internal  Passive  in  Semitic,  JAOS.  vol.  22,  p. 
49,  ft.  nt.  2. 
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153.  p¥*  (pJPV  1   Kg*.   xxii.   :J5,   /////>/•.  pV  S   KITS.  iv.  41)  4be 
I  M  mred  out,  flov 

154.  urnjri)1  'form.' 

L6&  fly  (»mp/.  ny>)    'burn  •/„//•. 

L56.  1p«  (ipv  IpTl;  r*-  1JT)  'burn  '  ififr. 

157.  n>*   (iin>*  nnV  '  obedience  ;'*_j     //'/v/7/r/  4be  obe- 


158.  W5»  (ypp;  *S.  //'/'//•")  'be  'l 

1  "•'.'.   ]*p*  (l*p":    feg*  ('"/''.:•'/.  /'/yo/)   'awake.' 

160.  "lp*  ("lp^:  "1p*;    v.  //'"///•",  //•/»/"/•")  'be  heavy,  important, 

precious.' 
I'U.   L**p*    Tlu'pJ  Jer.  1.  •>!,  a.  t:»p»  Hos.  ix.  8)  May  snares.' 

NT  (Ni;.DJlNT'N7''N* 

4  fear.' 

163.  DT*  DT/  4contenti..ux/  II..,.  v.  i:j,   x.  (5). 
L64.  TV  (IT.  njlin)  'descend,  go  down/ 

—  T     :  -  •• 

IW.  pT*  (".  p'T  'green,1  pT;  -^H  pT  ;  ^ 
166.  ^'IM^T  §.,  DnCT'TT  t^T-  ///v/'.  HC'T  and 

;  ^.^ft  :   //v/x  [subj.])  'inlicrit.' 


,.. 

167.  |r%   |LMM-  ".  |^;    *^.  n,i*;  ,,,i)  (  sleep.1 

^•j"    TJ^V  rncf»*  «»r  n*;^*  rrur)  4bc  straight.' 

L69,  •J'w'*'  <"•  C*tf;  lold,'a  Ch.  \\\vi.  17). 
170. 


171.  n3D(niM.T3D%.  "-    133-    ".   133*   .1113? 

/••/A././)    *  lir   li.-;i\  \  .' 

1  The  unaccented  a  of  the  final  syllable  is  ino.liiir.1   t«>  s,--h,,|  aa  in 
I^X'1    •  "',  cf.   10X1  i.   p.    Cf.   Or  musc-h,    //./-/-. 

Or.  g68,  c.  d.  «. 

*  Daghesh-forto  dirimens,  cf.  Oesenius-Kautzsch,  Hcbr  I,. 

»  If  the  text  is  correct,  a  secondary  form  based  mi    th<- 
from       V)  'coDteinl.' 
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172.  firO  (itn}tf.:      g  <"/>•"/"''")  'be  weak  [of  eyes],  despair.' 

173.  pD*  (a.  p  'right,  proper'). 

174.  DO  DD)/>'-  'tying.'  Ps-  cxvi-  11- 

175.  iY?0   (itnpf.;  a.  H^D*  Jll^D  'languishing,'  Dent,    xxviii. 

32)  'be  complete,  ended,  languish.' 

176.  *?DD  (l^p^  Jer.  x.  8,  ffttD ;  JL^;  fawtto  'be  sluggish') 

'be  foolish. 'f 

177.  DJtt  (D#:?>;  J.   D^D)  'be  displeased,  angry.' 

178.  [M  (f|D  'hunger;'  ^>  f£p)  'stretch  out  hungrily,' Ezek. 

xvii.  7.f 

179.  PHD  (/>/  "";>/.,•  £*i^:  «m^)  'dig.' 

180.  It^'O  O#3  Esth.   viii.  5,  ^^J    Eccl.     xi.    0)     'succeed, 

be  suitable.'f 

181.  HN1?  (Mnpf't  ^^  ^N1?)  'become  fatigued,  lose  courage.' 

182.  Kfa1?  (tr?5? .  ^'3^ »  t^'?1? ;  -^^  tr'3^ ;  o^J  7afti«o;  A-rtrt  : 

labsa)  'put  on.' 

183.  pH1?*  (npD]?*   npilj?  'frenzy,'  1  Sam.  xix.  20;1  ^     g     t 

lahiqa  'be  white,  glowing'). 

184.  p1?  ( f'pn  Jud.   xix.  20,  Job  xvii.  2,  a.  f1?*  DO*?  Neh.  xiii. 

21)  'spend  the  night.' 

185.  r»*7  (a.  {**?)  'scorn,  scoff.' 

186.  ID1?  (ID1?1;  T.  1*0*7 ;  £&&>£•>  ielmad)  'learn.' 

187.  jy1?  aj;1?;,  «.  wh*  *iyh\  -^  ^  'stutter')  'mock.' 

188.  yy1?  (1J71?  Job.  vi.  3;  J?5?'   Pr.   xx.   25)a  'speak  in  a  con- 
fused manner,  speak  without  thinking. 'f 

189.  yyh  (W^Y  Ob- 16)  'suck  llP-'t 

1  Cf.  Hoffman,  ZAW.  3,  89.     The  reading  is  doubtful ;  according  to 
LXX,  Syr.  and  Targ.  we  should  read  H^Hp  '  assembly.' 

2  t^7*  is  perhaps  to  be  read  V1?* ,  and  the  forms  referred  to 

Ar.  UJ. 

3  Perhaps  from      *fj  ,  cf .  Syr.  ''OL  as  well  as 
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190.  JKO*  (»•  JKD  'refusing;'  VU  ftfp  'refuse'). 

191.  inOMrrUP  'haste'). 

192.  D12  <'"/.  'JltD  1's.  xxx  yin.  IT,   xlvi.  3)  'totter.' 

193.  mo  (no.  *  no;  ***  rvp;  ^  >/</"<->)  cdie.' 

194  nro*    (".  niTO*  <-.^.  np  Exhausted  [by  hunger],'  Deut. 
xxxii.  24). 

195.  pO*  (</.  f^O1  'oppressor,'  Is.  xvi,  4). 

196.  N^O  (N*?0.  'HN1?!:.  lOK^On.*.   N*70-   HN^D;   Joe 

••   T    :      •  T    ••  O^" 

maird)  cbe  or  become  full.' 
Pf?0   <n£pn   Lev.  ii.  13,    nrfpp  ^alty,  unfruitful  land;' 

^s-Lo  nmhih.i  -be  salty')  *salt'  ^/-.t 

198.  y?0  639**:  oJULx>  Hi'iWt'i)  'sink  down,  vrither.1 

199.  DD^    (a.    DO*   DD1?3  'unlucky,  despairing,'  Job  vi.   14) 

<•/</.[?],  Is.  x.  18. 

200.  DJ^O  (COJ7P*.  "•  D>*0*    HDj;p    'smooth;'  b_«_^.  wia'tto 

'have  hair  falling  out')  '  be  small  in  amount,  trivial.' 

201.  ppO*  (f^  pD  'foulness,  mould,'  originally  'foul,  mouldy'). 

202.  mO  ("•  ITi")0*  rrilp  'rubbed,   crushed,'  Lev.    xxi.   20) 

'rub,1  N.   \\\\iii.  -M.f 

203.  DltD    i'-./'.    HLHD    K/.-k.     \\i.     !•;>    -pluck    out,   smooth, 

sharpen.1 

204.  -no  no.  ip».  ''»/.  ip,'/.  "ip.  ».  ihp*Dn'ip,  nn-ip; 

J.  L.  T.  *)HO;  ^yo  ni'irli't't  :  (*»£:  //////•/•//)  'be  or 
become  bitt<  i  .' 


1  Perhaps  to  be  read  Wjn  or  TOH  •    Cf-  Perles,  .»//.»/./^m  «. 

/     .»//.«   Testaments,  MQnchen,  1895,  p.  00;  Duhm,  Das  B\tch 
Jesaia,  Qdttingen,  1892,  ad  he. 
'Maybe  .v*/,/'"'- 
3Tlii8  form  may  be  referred  to  QQ  just  as  ^£)     to  1£) 


tip-   pansal  fun  ,,.,  |    with   tli.-   Miticle;  cf.  G  esc  nius-Kau  teach, 

Hebr.  Or.  JJ85,  o. 
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205.  n&ro  (nttfp>,  ntrp  *.,  «v-  niwo.  nw'o)  'anoint.' 

206.  pHD  (IpjTO!  Pr.  ix.  17,  a.  plnO)  'be  sweet.' 

207.  pO  (p£l»,  mttO)  'despise.' 

208.  pNJ  (1pfO»  Job  xxiv.  12,  nptfp*  np*O)  'groan.' 

209.  ^  (*?3J,  n*?!M:  J-  L-  ^  <be  soiled')  'wither.' 

210.  ^  (H^Dp)  'be  foolish,  act  foolishly,'  Pr.  xxx.  32.  f 

211.  rttf  (PW  Job  xviii.   5,  a.  Pljj*  niH^  'dawn,'   originally 

'shining,'  Is.  lix.  9)  'shine.' 

212.  BfJJ  (tT'JV  '///*;>?•.  t^J)  'approach.' 

213.  D"0  (ilD"l<3  'willingness;'  ^Jo  naduba  '  be  noble,  active  ') 

'impel  to  give  willingly.' 

214.  TU   ("T^fll  Gen.  xxxi.  40;  r-J-J   "TJJ^  'hate;'  K£  ;  wac?c?a 

'burn')  'flee.' 

215.  TO  HTI)  'vow.' 

216.  DH^  (HOPIJ*  nonfi:  ^^  Dn^;  ^  wa^wa)   'roar.' 

217.  pH^  (pPty  Job  vi.  5,  xxx.  7;  (i_.£_3  mthiqa)   'bray,  cry 

out.' 

218.  TO  (nnn;j  Job  Hi.  4)  'shine.' 

219.  "?^  (a.  1J1  Is.  xvii.  11)  'wander.' 

220.  rm*  («.  njr  my  'beautiful'). 

221.  m^  (nri.  inf.  rfiS)  'come  to  rest,  rest.' 

222.  yft  (yN  Is.  vii.  2,  m/  ^  W)  '  totter,  tremble,  move  hither 

and  thither,  wander.' 

223.  TO*  (a.  1}  'lamp,'  originally  'shining'). 

224.  to  (ty)  'flow.' 

225.  ^H^  (toy.  n*7P(3)  'possess,  inherit.' 

1  Cf.  Konig  Lehrgeb.,  2,  1,  83.     The  reading  is  perhaps  corrupt,  LXX 
and  Targ.  require  ~\y  . 

2  Contracted  from  m&O  '  beautiful,'  probably  Niphal  participle  of 
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-iro  (rnnr  or  rnnj*  rnro  Jer.  vm.  i6;     *i  rm#*ray 

"M^:  //////w)  'snort,  blow,'  Jer.  vi.  •->'.».+ 

227.  nro  <nrr.  nronv  ".  nnr  o>nm  •- 


228.  ^DJ  (f)D^:  ^^  ^|DJ;  of.  ITd  //,///«/)  Nlrip.' 
NO:*  (a-  aOr  HNO:  'stric-ken'). 

n^r  o/.  npr  <••  n?;  'smitten'). 

831.  rOr  ("•  llbr  nnb^  Myin^  straight  ahead'). 
•-'•••'.  DW  (nJ?Jj?J'  OJJJ!:  *ju  wa^ma)  4be  agreeabK'.* 

3pJ  (HDp;j  'female,  perf»r«t,<C  ^JLj  //"'/'/>«  4be  lacer- 

ated,  worn')  'bore,  |>im-i-.' 
834,  Ipr  ('/.  TpJ  'speckled'). 

DpJ  (Dp3-  H^pJ:  pjij  //</7/'//«'i  -take  vengeance.' 
236.  HuO  (/;/'  I-un.  iii.  17;    _^o  »«tja)  'forget.  'f 


8  bite.1 

238.  *?£0  (^C'V  impr.  ^')  'take  off,  fall  off  or  nut. 

239.  Du'3    H^'J*:    'l.reathe  violently,' Is.  xlii.  14.4 


240.  pC'J  (pCf>:  -°-^  pt'j.  •'.  T.  p'u'J)  'kiss.' 

'-Ml.  "p3  (*]nn)  'overflow,  be  IMHIH-.I  out.' 

•M-.'.  p:  (/////:/:   JHJ  .lu.l.   \vi.  5)  tgi^ 

843.  in^  nn*  .ioi,  \\\vii.  n  -u-ap  uj.  |<>r  lu-an]/ 

844.  TID  npjl)  l  turn  aside.' 

845.  p^D  (pPJT  1>s-  <-\\\i\.  8;  ^^»         )  'ascend.  ' 

n^D  (n"^Dn   l'!\.  \\\i.  1  •.'  : 


—  y^ 

mil    fn-rly.' 

847.  ^^D  (a.  "»D'  lbe  h  ,  rebellions.1 


1  So  K5nig  2.  1,  81  /.  -I  •;•.'.  ti..-  .l..uhliim  <>t   th<-  tlnnl  <-..n>«.  naiit  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  l«Mi-ili.-nin«  of  the  characteristic  vowel  aa  in 


*  An  Aramaiam,  cf.  Gesenius-Kuut^-  i     //./•/.  <//       !'.'./  and  g6i'i. 
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£48.  "Oy  (rrQjT  'work,  service;'  Jy^  4,/A//,/,f   'be  a  slave') 

'work,  serve.' 
•240.  rOJf  (/>/•;  ^=^  '5J7:  0-n?:   V//>/</)  'be  thick,  fat.' 

250.  "OJf  (rrOJ?  '   **£-  '"bini)  'overflow;  cross,  pass  over.' 

251.  rQJf*   (r6]7  'thickly  woven'). 

252.  iw  oufrn  EZ.  xxiii.  5,  raj;;*  nnryj;;  ^^  '<//»<*) 

'  desire,  lust  for.' 

253.  *?jy*  (a.  *7J;p  'round;'  ^Sajila  'hasten'). 
•.'"»!-.  pj/*  (tiyiy  'voluptuous  pleasure,'  Gen.  xviii.  12). 

255.  "V)i?  («.  "TJ7  'witness')  kt.   'cite  as  an  example,'  Lam.  ii. 

13.  f 

256.  fly  («?/.  ri#  Is«  xxx-  2-)  'seek  refuge.'f 

257.  *?iy*  (H^J?  'unrighteousness'). 

258.  "liy  («.  "1J^:  vLsL?  faydru  'be  jealous')  'awake.' 

259.  r^  (a.  tJ7;  ^  tJ?J:  ^\y^  Ca«t2*o)  'be  strong.' 

260.  "W  (rPfJJ)  'help.' 

261.  D^J7  (tOJ/^  1  Sam-  xxv-  14:)  'rush  upon.' 

262.  rfy  (t\y*}>  a.  fp;)2  'be  exhausted.' 

263.  rby  (pf.'i  impf-,  a-    H^    'leaves,'   originally  'growing 

up  ;'  J^  laliia  '  be  or  become  high,  ascend  ')  '  ascend, 
go  up.' 

264.  fry  (a.  t^j;  Is.  v.  14)  'rejoice.' 

265.  tD^i?*  (HD^J?  'thick  darkness;'  k    1    A  frihizd.  'be  thick, 

dense'). 

1  JTtt#  probably  bears  the  same  relation  to  adjectives  of  the  form 
qatul  as  abstract  nouns  like  HN^O  ^°  to  adjectives  of  the  form  qatil, 

T    **    : 

cf.  p.  152.    The  only  other  abstract  of  this  form  is  H^HD  *  ^z-  xxvii>  15, 

which  is  probably  corrupt  :  cf.  Prof.  Toy's  critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Ezekiel,  in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  ed.  Prof. 
Haupt,  p.  83,  1.  22. 

2  The  verbal  forms  are  doubtful  ;  the  perfect  j"|£)M^  raay  ^e  read  as 


the  adjective  ftt^y  ,  the  imperfect  fry*}  ,  f|y*1  from 
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266.  toy  (a.  to^  tojj:^-^  toy;p  J^  'omiia)  'fatigue, 

exert  oneself,  labor.' 

267.  psy  i".  ppJT  'pPJV  «.  psy;  ^^  'amuqa;  £0<n>*  i 

\&)i«»{}  *  U*  deep,'  Ps.  xcii.  6.f 

268.  Jjy*  («.  jjjf  'effeminate;'   r>   *  *  //""{/"  'be  coy,  coquet- 


r>  *  * 
tish').  ^ 

269.  Hjy  (rf.Jmpf.t  ni^y:  ^c-J^t  •"/^//,0   *  be  pressed  down, 

suffer.' 

270.  ^y*  («.  rpj;*  nfijJIf*  'full  of  branches,'  Ezek.  xix.  10). 

271.  ^vy*  («.  ^vy  <lazy>'  n1?^1^-^2"  ^J^:  J  ^  ^  <rt?i7a 

*  stick  together'). 
-):-.'.  DVy  (lOJfy  P«.   cncviu.  20,  HOyjJ;  A  u  ^  '»-"»>"}    4be 

strong,  mighty.' 
273.  Sy  (a.  3,  H35)  Deceive.' 


4  banded,  striped')  'bind,'  Gen.  xxii.  9.f 

275.  Diy  Q1.JT..  '/.  D^y)  4  be  sweet.' 

276.  rny*  (a.    niy*   fTny   'bare    places,'    originally    'bare, 

naked,1  is.  xix.  7,  nny,  nny;  -r 

(ortjfa). 

277.  *?ny  (a,  ^"i>*    'anciroumoised;'  Jyfc 

Lev.  \i\.  -.' 

278.  D^y  (".  D^y  'nak(-.r).4 

279.  D")y*  (nO"iy  'heap'). 

280.  D*)y  (HO-lj;:  rv£  lorwmaj  'be  sly,  craft  v 

281.  ftry  (fCT    "•  f'J'y    ;r^)  *  smoke.' 


1  Cf.  construct  plural  *frp*  of  N"V    '  fearing.' 

*  Denominative  from  £py  'braiK-h.' 

•  Denominative  from  ffrW  '  fore«kin 

" 

4  Secondary  stem  made  on  the  basis  of  Q"Vy  '  naked  '  from 
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282.  p£ty    (a.    piety    Jer.    xxii.    ;-j,    HpEty   Is.    xxxviii.    14) 

•oppress/ 

283,  IBty  OtfJ!?.  Job  xv.  29;  cf.  JjLt   ''/////A/   'be  much')   'be 

rich.' 
>l.  cr&ry  (IC'jBty  Ps.  xxxi.  11)  'be  grieved,  waste  away." 

•>:>.  ntCty  ("•  HlBty  E/,ek.  \\\\\.  19)  'be  smooth,'  Jer.  v.  28.  f 

286.  pny  (pny.  ".  pn#.  pnj;;  -=^  pny;  uuc^  '<0w#a) 

'advance,  become  old.' 
287.'  TTiy  OnjT)  'pray.' 

288.  tTJia  G|#J9?  or  "J?*  Gen-  xxxii-  18)  'meet.' 

289.  mfi  (pf.,  imp/.;  q>&&\  fedai,  [impr.])   'redeem.' 

290.  Efta  (Dpt^'ai4  Mai.  iii.  20)  'spring,  skip.' 

291.  ina  (in$V  irjrUP*  WHS  Jer.  n.  19)  'tremble,  fear.' 

292.  IM  ("10^5  1  Sam.  xix.  10)  'get  away,  escape.'f 

293.  D^a  (a.  D1?^*  D^1??  and  D*t?^fl3  .  HD1??  J  ^4^aJ  0*?$^) 

'escape,'  Ezek.  vii.  16.  f 

294.  Jlja  (^/-5  imPf*>    ^±faniia  'vanish')  'turn,  depart.' 

295.  DDa  (IDS  Ps.  xii.  2)  'cease,  vanish.'f 

296.  -l¥3  HVp??)  'urge.' 

297.  ma  (j»/.,  w^/.;  ^C?i  /«rjja)  'be  fruitful,  bloom.' 

298.  Dtra  (tO^'a?!  1  Sam-  xix-  24;  J.  a^'3)  'take  off  (clothes), 

plunder.' 

299.  Jina  (impf>;  ^°  TliD)  'be  open,  simple,  inexperienced.' 

300.  rO¥  («.  n?V*  HM  Num.  v.  21)  'swell  up,'  Num.  v.  27.  f 


1  Professor  Haupt    compares  this    word   with    Assyrian    aSASu    '  be 
grieved,'  cf.  Delitzsch  HW.  151. 

2  Cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Or.  §44,  d.    Konig,  Lehrgeb.  2,  1,  510, 
and  Stade,  Lehrb.  %  77,  6,  regard  the  i  as  a  phonetic  modification  of  a. 

3  Cf  .  Barth,  Nominalb.  §112.     The  scriptio  plena  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  synonymous  fa^Q  .     Olshausen,  Lehrb.  §180,  and 

•      T 

Lagarde,  Ubers.,  85,  regard  the  form  as  a  diminutive  like  the  Arabic 
qutail. 
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301.  pTV<pTv.  rrp-iy;  J.  L-  T- 

proper,  right,  righteou-.' 

302.  DHV*  (<'•  DHV  'gold-colon-,!:'  ^3^5   :•"/,//"/  -In-  l.lackish- 
red'). 

303.  mvnnvv'  N.  dii.  ti,  nmv)  4  cry  for  joy  •* 

804.  "11V  niH)  4  press  together,  close  up.' 

305.  ")1V  OVO  1>rut-  ij-  9)  'attack,  distress.' 

306.  11V  HV?)  4^<>rm.' 

307.  nilV  (1HV  Lam.  iv.  7,  </.  HV)  'be  white,  l.ri^ht, 

308.  jmr  (n^nsr  ironjip  'stench,'  Jo.  \\.  ao>. 

309.  nv  (n: 


310.  irrv*  («.  "iy*  nnny  'wintc-/  .iu.i.  v.  10). 

311.  rf?V(nrf?V.  n^,  rf?V:  .^JLo  palwto)   sbe   successful, 

"  -       •  -  ^ 


I 

succeed,  come  upon.' 


nhV    n:hVP  a  Kgs,  \\i.  12,  Jer.  xix.  3)  4tingle.' 

313.  NOV  cnsy-  N^W  -.  xry.  NOV.  nx*pv;  ^je  MM 

'be  thirsty.' 
-i  ».  ^V  (H^V  ltkein,1  Is.  xxii.  is)  Mvind.' 

315.  tyv  (1JW-  n"?^;  LV_«_^  pa*i*»)  'grow  "p. 

stride.1 

316.  fJ?V  (f^y  Is.  nociii.  20;  T—  ±-4  JJ7D  'eirry,  bear, 

4  be  carric.l  a  way  '|  ?].t 


-/-/I  cry  "Ht." 
B18,  iyV(njgV!  •'«•••.  ox.   I1.',".  ni;?y/v.  .h-.-.  ur,  8, 

1:   .1.    I..  T.  "VyV;      i^  •///•»/)    'l.c  Miiall, 

mean/ 

:nu.  HIV  'iv.  "iv%.  ''-/.  nv.  ".  "IV   -I...  pressed  together,  nar- 

n  >\\  .  " 

1  Cf.  Wright,  Camp.  Gram.,  p.  68. 
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.  Dip*  (HOIp*   iinOlp   'what  is  before,  origin,'  HDIp* 
fiDIp  I"'*  i>-  :  ,*Jo  </"<titna  'be  bold,  arrive  at'). 

321.  &np  ClK^pi  trip',  «.  trip  WnaedMS  «-  tf  1J3  :  j-tX-3 

Y//////.SV/)  'be  holy.' 

322.  ,mp  ("'W/'V  ~3I-D  'ftp)  'become  dull.' 

323.  {Tip  (ptrp?  Is.  xxix.  21)  May  snares.'f 

324.  fDp  CfybjJ  •  fPpni  ,  «.  fbp  ;  ^  [Dp  ;  ^  ^  J  qatina) 

4  be  small,  trifling.' 

325.  *?*?p  (^p,  ^p»,  a.  ^p,  rf^p   'curse')   'be  light,  swift, 

of  little  account.' 

326.  70p  CftJOp  Is.   xix.   6;  J    ^  _s  ^amiVa  'be  full  of   lice') 

'  wither.  ' 

327.  JOp*  (,1*Op  'passion,  jealousy'). 

328.  DDp  irtipDjpfl  Ezek.  xiii.  23;  T.  DDp*)  'divine.' 

329.  l£p*  (niflp  'fear,'  Ezek.  vii.  25;  ?<""  1>)p  'bristle  up;' 

Jui3  qaftda). 

330.  t|Vp*  (Hflyp  'bending,  breaking  '[?],  Jo.  i.   7;    t_»    ^  _•< 

qapifa  '  be  weak,  broken  ')  . 

331.  IVp  (IVp'  'IVpP'  «•  ^Vp*  «.  ^Vp  ;   .^3  qapura,  qapira) 

'be  short.' 

332.  Nip  (N1J5?.  m/-  HNIp*  n^lp1?1)  'meet.' 

333.  31p  (HDIp,  Dip*.  mp>  m/-  HDIp.  a.  Dip.  a.  DID, 

|  T  |    |T  -|:-  -|:  T     :}T  "|T  IT 

?"G1p*  HDIp  ;  ^i—  °  Dip  •  v^Jj    qaruba,  qariba  ; 
•frCft:  qarba)  'approach.' 

334.  jllp  (impf">  a*  Hip*  c.  Jllp    'happening,'   Deut.    xxiii. 

11;  cf.     sj  laqifa  'meet')  'meet.' 

335.  flip  (nmp  'baldness')   'shave.' 

T     :|T 

336.  Dip  (DIp'V  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8)  'be  drawn  over.'f 

1  Cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Or.  §§24,  e;  45,  d. 

2  Perhaps  to  be  read  as  Niphal 
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:;:;;.  lip*  (</.  1p  'cold;'  ^^  '/'//•//•/</.  -he  cold;'  4t£  :  '///<>/v<o. 

338.  3#p  (r03B>]pn  Is.  xxxii.  3)  'be  sharp  [of  earsj.'f 

339.  rwp  <'/"//••  "•  nC^p)  'be  hard,  severe/ 

B40;  nxi  <//••  fo»p/.,  ''"/•  n\vn  K/»-k.  \\\\\\.  IT,  a.  njn* 

c.  ,1N1  Jobx.  15;  CAf:  /     -M  'see.' 
841,  331  (13").  a.  D"V  HMD  'be  or  become  muel..' 
-I-'.  331  (jRf.  131  Gen.  xlix.  23)  'shoot  '[?].f 

,131  i  /'/•-  '»'/'/•:  -*^'  '31  1  ^->x  /-'/A//'//)  'increase,  become 

great.' 

^31  ('V'.  nj'31  l-'-v.  \\.  L6)  llic  with.1 
pi  (f31':  -T.  y»31)  S-rouch  down,  lurk.' 

846.  01  (U1»-  '"'/"••  nni.  ,1U1;  K*  U1)  'be  excited,  aroused.' 

847.  JttT  ("••  J?J1*  ^l1  'peaceful,  Muii-t,'  IN.  \\\\.  -20). 

348.  WFi  (fWJT  ri^l  Ps-  Ixiv.  :J:  -^  tTJI^)  'be  aroused, 

in  restless  motion,'  Ps.  ii.   1.+ 

349.  Ill  (it\f.  11  I>.  \lv.  1)X-  'tread  down,  subdue.' 

350.  3.11    (wnpr.    3H19   Pr.  vi.    3;    J.    L.  T.    3M1  :   ^_#, 

/ 

i-'ihiba  'fear')  'be  proud,  violent  to;  urge.' 

861,  nil  (imp/.,  ,i.  nil. 


. 

'.Irink  1<.  ^aticty.  l»c  s;itivfit-«l  with  .Irink.' 


nil   (fTIT  -I"l,  nodi,   •»(),   iinil:  /•»//////»/)    k  become 


353.  D11  (''"/•  D1T  Dil  K/.«-k.    v.   17;    ///A.    -I/-.    D1-    '  be  or 


864.  nn  sin*  nn  *ii-au.'  ^3.  /•//»/////./  •!.,,•,,,,,,. 

\:u.ivl,  *|'r|.    /,.j,l,.   ii.    1  l.| 

355.  JM  (".  ]71   'prince/   TI-.    \i\.   -.'>;  ^     razmni  •  !•«•  li..i\\  ') 


1  Cf.  p.  169.  ft.  nt.  1. 

•Perl  lap-  '•••iMipt.  cf.  Perle-  '•  n,  p.  61. 
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356.  DID  qpniN  PS.   rnu,  -2;  >o~>Drn:  ^    ra^ma, 
I'tilunni  :  d'.  ^"/h^:  in!  Ill-it)  'love.'f 

357.  pn  (prr,  frn.  /»/.  nvrrj)  'wash.' 

358.  pm  <prrv.  //</.  npm.  a.  pm*  ?]prn  PS.  ixxiii.  27,  «. 

pm  ;  Cifo1!1:  /-I'/K/tt)  'be  or  become  distant.' 
359.  DO")  COOT  Job  xxiv.  8,  «.  DLH  Job  viii.  1C  ; 


,  ;  ^TQ:  /v^//y^)  'be  wet,  moist.  'f 

360.  pn*  («.  p-|  'empty,  vain'). 

361.  DOn  057,  a:n,  H3?1;  ^-°*  DD^;  v-^;  ^x-^/ 

J&Ch-O:  /VrX-^  'find;'  Ass.  irkdb)  'ride.' 

362.  *]D1  CO"),  rjT.  /«/.  T]"l,  «,  Tp:  -J  ,   («raft*Wl)   'be  thin, 

fine,  weak.' 

363.  DO*)  (^/.  1OT  Job  xxiv.  24)  'rise  up,  become  high.'f 

364.  p"1  ^P^  'C17  out  aloud,  rejoice.' 

365.  sjn  ojin.  Djn?'  <«•  yn.  ^j;";;  ^^  ra///v>,/,  /v/////.^/ 

cf.  Mft  ;  refyba)  'be  hungry.' 

366.  Tjn  n^npl  Ps.  civ.  32,  rnjn;  CO^:  rVda)  'tremble.'t 

367.  r\y~\  (/>/.,  impf.;C(Ki  r&ui)  'tend,  pasture.' 

368.  D^l  (Din*;  >^'  DJH)  'roar.' 

369.  Jfjn  (JH.  JH?..  ^/  IT).  «•  jn)  'be  bad,  evil.' 

370.  Wjn  <t^jn?:  tj^C;  m'two,  but  ^^^  m'/sa)  'be  shaken, 

tremble.' 

371.  "T£n  (7Q~)\  Job  xli.  22)  'be  spread  out.'3f 

372.  nSTl  (impf-i  a.  H^H)  'sink  down,  be  limp.' 

373.  Jl^")  (^/'?  bllttf'.;^C)  r'(f/ii<f)  'he  pleased,  like.' 

374.  3p1  OpT,  Dp"):  J.  3p1)  'rot.' 


1  Cf.  Lane,  Lexicon,  Part  III,  p.  1141a. 

2  The  daghesh  may  be  affectuosum,  and  the  form,  therefore,  an  u  per- 
fect from  Of)  (353).     So  Stade,  Lehrb.  g§413,  e;  138,  6. 

:!  Usually  translated  'spread  out'  tr.  The  meaning  'be  spread  out' 
suits  the  context  just  as  well,  and  agrees  better  with  the  intransitive 
form. 
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375.  Dpi  (HDp")  'something  variegated')^,  'workrr  in  varie- 
gated stuffs.' 

pp"V*  (a.  p")  'thin/  as  </<//•.  'only;'  o^JiJs  /•'"/'''/'"'  'be 
thin'). 

JftSn  <Jft?'~)V  Hj;C'")>  'be  unrighteous,  wicked.' 

378.  jDi?  (13735^.  JD?^'  i*3i!'-  "•  >%2w*-  i*?^'  nij3tr*  nj?3fi^. 

nj^3^  :  /*-»-«i  foW*a)  'be  satisfied  (with  food),  have 
enough.' 

379.  HJu*  ('"'/•/'.  :  -*— r  *JD)  'become  great,  gm\\  .' 

380.  "fifc*  .")^*%1  II«-.  xii.  :>)  -strive.'f 

381.  1VJ*  n^H  1  Hi.  xx.  3)  'saw/f 
prc*   pni!"  :  ^"^fi*  :  N'V/v/)  k laugh.' 

383.  pw*  (Hyjw*  !•>'•.  iv.  •'•:  T.  JOD')  'oppose.' 

HDw'  'I?!!'  'reward,  i>ay:'  jCi  .<"/•//•"  'be  liU-raT)  'hire*1 

385.  HDB^  (npc^ »  not^' »  noc*  •  "•  npu*»  nnpij^  *ivjoi«T." 

/•"i  •  bate.1 

~^  --  ")j^^*  n^j/t^  '  barley,'  originally  •hairy;' 

-,  >|,c  hairy')   >shu<hh-r.' 

^"1'J*    n2"^w*   '  I'Ui-nin--  ')    •Inirii'//'. 

389.  p")t^*   (".   p"iC**  D^p^t^   'n-<l;'    ^.^.^    Sariqa   -KrcMiiu- 
l.riLflit.  iilltMl  up,  ivd'). 

with  <lrinkiiiLr ')   'draw  |  \\a1rr|.' 

:!'••!.  jNC!' OXt!"  •  H.INL:*    lroar.1 

HvX'J*    HlNw'  /•'.    I1"',  i-  87)   'bo  drvastatr.1/  N.   vi.    ll.f 
"•N%tJ*    ""N^'       vp^xr   -NL'"    ^N%^'  n^N%t!' 

.    \  -.  ifal)  'ask.1 


1  Cf.  Lane,  Lexicon,  Part  III.  \>.  1 1  {()  a,  top. 
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394.  *)N£f  :  (TVINE'1  'remainder,  remnant;'    J^,  scfira)  '  remain 

over,'  1  Sam.  xvi.  ll.f 

395.  POST  (#/*•>  iiH-pr.,  TVyti    'captivity')   'carry  into  captiv- 

ity.' 

396.  fO#  (n?^n  Lev.  xxvi.  34)  'stop,  rest.' 

397.  W  <rm?>)    'go  astray,  err.' 

398.  'W  (H^W*  Deut.  xxviii.  30)  'lie  with.'f 

399.  tpCT  <n£nt?  'burning,'  2  Kgs.  xix.  26)/rt.  j».,  'burnt.' 

400.  y\W  (inf.   3&  Josh.  ii.  16)  'turn.' 

401.  nW  (impf.,    a.    fW*    iW2    'plain,'    originally    'level,' 

Gen.  xiv.  5;  \gjtu  sauiia)  'be  like,  equal.' 

402.  ywf*  (njjTll?*  c.  and  s.'cry  for  help'). 

403.  nflt^  (iTt^'.  «.  rW)8  '  bend  down,  be  bent  down,  depressed.' 

404.  DPR?'  (DH^V  nOrj^'P]  HOB.  v.  2)  'slaughter.' 

405.  ~\n&  (a.  lh&)  'become  black,'  Job  xxx.  30.  f 

406.  1^'  Ht^ni  Jud.  v.  1)  'sing.' 

407.  Mtf'  O5^>  Ml^',  m/-  M^''  ^53^*   n3?tr'  'pouring 

out;'  »^ia-^  D2£>;  rthfl:  «aAria)  'lie,  recline.' 

408.  rot?'  <nnpe>  and  g.,  rp^,  «.  nD^'*  D^nD^')  'forget.' 

409.  *]D^'  («V-  W'  Jer-  v-  26)  'sink,  go  down,  bend  down.' 

410.  ^yy  vrfyiw,  ^'n;  L.  T.  ^n.  ^n;  ju 

'become  childless.' 

411.  ptT  (fpt^''  «•  pt^';  ^^  p&p  'dwell,  inhabit.' 

412.  13t^njpt^?.  *"/•  n^3tr   Hag.   i.   6;        <^  mkira\ 

sakra)  'become  drunk.' 

1  Probably  a  secondary  nominal  derivative  from  an  adjective 

2  The  form  pjltt'  ^s  hardly  correct,  being  a  combination  of  the  abso- 


lute  and  construct  forms  ;  the  proper  reading  is  probably  the  construct 
'  (so  Haupt). 

The  imperfect  n^>  is  best  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Niphal. 
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tranquil,  safe.' 

414.  a5?^'    'J^L*M  Kc-d.  ii.  19; 

.NV////A/  -In-  tirni,  sharp,  prevail')  'rule  over.' 
41").  hhC*  O^w*  'i»liinder')  'plunder.' 

416.  D^C  (D^'J'.  D4?^-  D7C'.   "•    D^»  >Q:^  0^': 

*>r/inia)  'be  complete,  unharmed.' 

417.  D2S?'  <HDp^  .  DC^n  .  </.  D9^  .  HOW)  l  be  amazed,  deso- 

late/ 

418.  fOtr'(|0^  Dent.   x\\ii.    IA,  a.  fOlT,  JOC^'*  *|D#  !  Q«n. 

\\\ii.  -*S,  39;  r^*'  :      -*^  >•"//"'//")  'be  fat.' 


19;  T.  y»Dt^';  iM—  «•"»<*«)  'hear. 


Mvlii>|.cring,'  Ex.  xxxii.  25;  cf. 
ipa  k  speak  quickly  and  indistinctly'). 
421.  TJL'*    n"l'Jwf'  Ps.  cxli.  :5)  'watch,  keep,  protect.' 

*    (H0j;t?*    ne£C?    'stamping    [of    horses],'    Jer. 
xlvii.   8). 

^-r-j*-  ^^M.  -/:  *?DLM.  n^r.  n^LM';^^  *?£:^. 

x»  //////,  ftttj'it/.i)  'be  or  become  low.' 

nr$ty  'alMiixlan. 
-r-j'    l-n^-J*  Job  \\N'I.    L3)  *b€  l.eautiful,  i,lea>e/  IN.   \\i. 

I  •.'''..   "IpC*   ("     "lp^'   'almond   tree,'    originally  'wakin-;     1 

w*     '  '"•  :i\\  akc.    \vatrli.' 

;  I-  T.  p'l^'i  (hiM,  \vhi>tlc.' 
-rr  /.;  -:-^'  'nrx-  rt-V?:  folfa)  'drink!1 
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429.  nnC*  Wlg>'  Ps.  xlix.  lo.  \\\\\\.  0)  'set;  beplaced.'f 

430.  DNfl  irQJtp  Ps.  oxir.  -20;  L.  T.  D'Hri)  'desire/ 

431.  DDH  (OH.  i»*J>f.  DJVN  and  IQn*.  «.  OH)   'be  complete, 

perfect.' 

432.  ^n*  ("•  ^90    'insipid,'     rftOniJULS    ''fA7"     'become 

ill-smelling'). 
**433.  3&H  (inf.  nDNTJ  •        K'l)  'languish.' 


2.     THE  MEANING  OF  THE  INTRANSITIVE  VERB. 

The  great  majority  of  the  intransitive  verbs  in  Hebrew  denote 
a  physical  or  mental  condition,  e.  g.  £O*  'be  dry,'  ^£3C*  'be 
low,'  XT  'fear,'  DUX  'love';  a  passage  into  such  a  condition, 
e.  g.  *?"U  'increase,  become  great,'  rf?¥  'succeed';  or  a 
change  of  condition,  e.  g.  "QK  'perish,'  JW  'wake.'  All  of 
these  come  under  the  general  category  of  verbs  of  being  and 
becoming,  for  which  the  term  '  stative  '  may  be  employed. 
Such  verbs  are  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  14,  17,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  30, 
33,  36,  38,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  58,  60,  61,  62,  65,  66,  67,  68, 
69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  78,  79,  80,  82,  83,  84,  85,  87,  88',  89,  92,  93, 
94,  95,  96,  97,  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  108,  110, 
111,  113,  115,  116,  119,  120,  121,  122,  124,  125,  126,  127,  128, 
130,  131,  132,  134,  137,  138,  139,  14!,  142,  144,  145,  149,  150, 
155,  156,  158,  159,  160,  162,  167,  168,  170,  171,  172,  175,  176, 
177,  180,  181,  184,  185,  192,  193,  196,  198,  200,  204,  206, 
207,  209,  210,  211,  218,  221,  222,  232,  236,  247,  249,  252,  258, 
259,  262,  264,  267,  269,  272,  275,  280,  281,  283,  284,  285,  286, 
291,  295,  297,  299,  300,  301,  307,  311,  312,  313,  315,  3ir,(?), 
318,  319,  321,  322,  324,  325,  326,  331,  336,  338,  339,  341,  343, 
346,  348,  350,  351,  352,  353,  356,  358,  359,  362,  363,  365,  366, 
369,  370,  371,  372,  373,  374,  377,  378,  379,  385,  386,  387,  392, 
394,  396,  401,  403,  405,  408,  410,  411,  412,  413,  416,  417,  418, 
423,  425,  426,  429,  430,  431,  433. 


1  A  modification  of   ?|j"|J£J    from  fV{£f   'put,'  after    the   analogy  of 

T 

verbs  mediae  geminatse.     Similar  forms  are  f^J  from  fl^  'despise,' 
from  f-flD  'daub.' 
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Those  stems  from  which  only  derivatives  are  made,  DO  form 
of  the  (J<il  occurring  (marked  *  in  the  list),  and  the  following, 
occurring  only  as  participle  or  infinitive,  viz.:  Nos.  13,  27,  I  .'. 
109,  174,  199,  355,  375,  399,  do  not  give  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  verb,  although  meanings  similar  to  those 
•  lis,-u»e.l  above  are  indicated  by  the  derivatives. 

Of  those  verbs  which  have  not  distinctly  stative  meaning 
many  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  transitive  type. 

1)  In  a  number  of  stems,  verbs  with  transitive  form  and  active 
meaning  have  intransitive  derivatives.     In  the  majority  of  cases 
these  derivatives  point  more  or  less  surely  towards  the  existence 
of  a  verb  of  intransitive  form  and  stative  meaning  alongside  of 
the  transitive  active  verb,  just  as  in  the  case  of  *")¥p  'cut  off/ 

")¥p  4  he  cut  off,  be  short;'  e.  g.  POP}  'perforata,  female  '  indi- 
cates the  possibility  of  the  former  existence  of  a  verb  Dp3*  '  be 

pierced,  perforated':  such  are  Nos.  19,  43  (cf.  p.  180)  51,  52  (cf. 
p.  180)  55,  77,  91,  178,  197  (a  impf.  due  to  the  guttural),  202, 
213,  233,  248,  255,  274,  277,  314,  335,  354,  384,  388,  415. 

In  a  few  cases  the  apparently  intransitive  deriv.u ives  belong 
to  the  active  verbs.  In  No.  404  the  form  ff?p[5  •  in  Nos.  129, 

260,  395,  the  form  H^tpp.  and  in  Nos.  203,  205,  357,  421,  the 

1  MI  in  rY?pp,  is  used  to  make  abstract  nouns  of  action:  t  lie  use 

<>\'  these  forms,  which  are  regularly  confined  to  intransitive 
verbs,  has  been  extended  in  these  few  cases  to  the  transit  i\<- 
verb.  In  No.  31  the  adjective  or  participle  |1TO  is  best  con- 
sidered a  form  <i<ii<il,  which  is  DOt  A  special  int  ransith  e  form  in 
Helirrw.  In  No.  239  nOt5^  'breath'  is  perhaps  simply  a  coii- 

Oret€  noun.  Those  verbs  which  have  >i  imperfects  «»wc  tin-*,. 
forms  to  the  influence  of  the  gutturals. 

2)  In  the  verbs  media,  inti  nine  NOB.  81,  241.  804,  805,  806, 
381,  406,  the  a  of  the  shorten.-. I  imperfect   is  .lu<-  to  the  initt  ural 
"1  which  is  in  nil  cases  the   final    item-con  so  nant.1      The  intransi- 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the  first  stem-consonant  i-  a 

sibilant.    The  only  other  verbs  media*  infirmee  with  final  "V  win.  h  make 

shortened  imi»rt>  <•(*.   \i/.:  -^jj  'sojourn.'  ^JJ  'fear.'  hav«-    tin- 

form 
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live  forms  of  Nos.  9,  15,  43,  52,  57,  123,  154,  215,  349,  and 
(287)  "W  4  pray  '  (cf  .  *&  'atara  '  sacrifice  ')  are  probably  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  \\.iv. 

3)  In  the  verbs  H"*?  Nos.  24,  179,  289  the  only  evidence  as  to 
the  originality  of  the  intransitive  forms  is  furnished  by  the  sub- 
junctive of  the  cognate  verbs  in  Ethiopic.     These  intransitive 
subjunctive  forms  are  rare,   in  every  case  the  transitive  form 
being  more  common,  and  are  probably  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  in  Ethiopic  the  transitive  verbs  have  a  tendency  to  assume 
the  intransitive  form  in  the  subjunctive.1 

4)  The  feminine  imperatives  of  Nos.  53  and  63,  viz.  :  »|f  j|  '  drive 
forth,'  Mic.  iv.  10,  >E>i*T  '  tread,'  Mic.  iv.  13,  both  occur  after 
an  imperative  of  the  active  form,  viz.  :  'fljl  ^IH  :  *^11J  'P1p  ; 

the  apparent  intransitive  forms  are  no  doubt  due  to  dissimi- 
lation, standing  for  TTljl  •  ^1*1  :  cf  .  forms  like  nlD1p<3  for 

nioipj*8 

5)  The  following  also  belong  to  the  transitive  type,  viz.  :  11. 
^DX  '  eat,'  originally  of  transitive  form  in  the  imperfect,  as  is 

shown  by  \,os)j  ^DfrO  •  J^Ls  ictfkulu,  Ass.  ekul  ;  the  a  of  the 

imperfect  is  probably  due  to  dissimilation,  iokal,  <  *iokdl:>  cf. 
^li—  J  ^tfcO  '  go  '  nezal  <  *nezel,  the  original  characteristic  vowel 

of  the  imperfect  being  e  <  i  as  is   shown  by   the  imperative 


54.  ^Jl  '  roll  ;'  the  only  intransitive  form  impr.  ^jj  is  perhaps 
a  shortened  imperative  Piel  from 


1  Some  transitive  verbs  like  #(!£  :  qubara  '  bury,'  $"¥(1  1  qatala  '  kill,' 

make  in  rare  instances  an  a  subjunctive,  and  in  the  modern  dialects 

Amharic,  Tigre,  and  Tigrifla  all  subjunctives  have  the  a  form.     Cf. 

Prsetorius,  Die  Amkarische   Sprache,  Halle,    1879,  p.  217  :    Gram.  d. 

Tigrifta  Spr.,  Halle,  1871,  p.  276;  E.  Littmann,  Das  Verbum  d.   Tigre 

Spr.  ZA.  xiv,  p.  15. 

•  2  Cf.  Stade,  Lehrb.,  $599,  b. 

8  The  characteristic  e  of  the  imperfects  of  verbs  tf"£j,  e.  g. 


»  etc-»  seems  to  be  due  also  to  dissimilation,  cf.  ffl^*  but 

4  seize.' 
4  Cf  .  Stade,  op.  cit.  §  592,  d. 
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14<).  TV  'throw  [lots];'  this  verb  is  a  by-form  of  transitive 
?TV  •  1"T  being  modified  from  IT  just  as  IflC^  from  inC'  •  cf  . 

'     fn^  'give;'  the  only  intransitive  form  is  |fU  in  the  col- 
location TJ^'fnJ  'we  will   giveth.ee;'  the  characteristic  a  is  a 

phonetic  modification  of  the  more  original  i  due  possibly  to  the 
following  a  vowel. 

261.  Wy  'rush  upon;'  the  a  of  the  imperfect  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  guttural  y  . 

1  1  MI.  y\$  'return;'  the  single  apparently  intransitive  form 
////.  3t!'  >>  probably  incorrectly  pointed,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  defective  writing.1 

The  remaining  verbs  are  more  or  less  readily  referable  to  a 
stative  basis,'  \  i/.  : 

1)  Verbs  indicating  perceptions  of  the   senses,    the  idea  of 
these  verbs  being,   not  the  active  exercise  of  the    perception, 
but  the  condition  of  the  subject  while  exercising  it.  viz.:   (135) 
DJTO  'taste'  tr.,   (340)   n*O  'see,'    (419)  yftW  'hear;'    (328) 
DDp  '  divine'  is  probably  also  to  be  classed  here. 

2)  Verbs  of  flowing,  overflowing,   and  dripping.   MIH-I-  they 
indicate  conditions  rather  than  actions,   viz.:   (153)  p¥*  'flow 

•lood],'    c>->4)    SO    'flow,'    (228)  J]DJ    4drip,'    (241)  -^ 
'overflow,  !»«•  poim-d  out,'  (250)  ")DJ^  'overflow.' 

Verbs  of  motion  whieh  indirati-  a  <-liani,r»'  of  state  like 
'perish,1  DtDN  'be  no  more,'  viz.:  (4<>)  n^D  'flee,'  (75) 
'go,  depart,  vanish,'  (76)  "]£3H  'turn,  overturn,  tlee/ 
TJi:  '^et  away,  escape,'  (294)  POD  '  turn/  (:$«.»;)  J^'  4go 
astray;'  in  thesr  verbs  thccmphasis  was  originally  on  tin-  i 
clianire  of  condition  ;  "J^H-  liowevcr,  has  come  to  be  in 
ordinary  use  simply  a  verb  of  motion  4go';  in  the  stem 
there  may  ha\e  I.  em  originally  two  verbs,  C.  g.  T|£Jll  'overturn, 
destroy,1  and  "]Dn*  'be  oM-rturned,  destroyed'  as  in  the  stem 


'Cf.  Stade,  L,-l,,-i..  .T,i9f. 

«Cf.  Bteintli  ch.irncterittik  d.  havptrti'hli.'hst,  H  Typen  <L 

Sprachb.,  p.  458. 
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4)  Verbs  of  approaching  md  ///»»//////,  tin-  original  ioVa  being 
'to  be  or  become  near,  come  in  contact   with/   vi/..  :  Xos.  212, 
288,  335,  883,  334. 

5)  Verbs  meaning  'to  be  in  or  to  assume  a  certain  position,1 
the  stative  idea  being  more   original,  vi/.  :   (41)  "|"O   "kneel,* 
(49)  nrU  'bend  down,'  (344)  yy\  'lie  with/  (345)  p*t  'lie 
down,    crouch,'    (361)    DD*1  'ride,    mount,'    (407)    MtP    'He, 
recline,'  (409)  *pKf  'sink,  go  down,  bend  down.' 

6)  Verbs  denoting  various  kinds  of  cries  and  modes  of  speech, 
which  may  be  spoken  of  as  verbs  of  utterance,  e.  g.  p]ft  '  cry 
out,'  pn¥  'laugh':  these  are  to  be  considered  similar  to  verbs 
which  denote  an  emotional  state,  such  as  N'T  'fear,'  TOL^  're- 
joice,' since  an  emotion  and  its  expression  are  closely  connected 
in  the  minds  of  a  primitive  people;  they  are  Nos.  18,  56,  86, 
188,  208,  216,  217,  226,  303,  309,  317,  364,  368,  382,.  391,  427. 
Here  also  is  probably  to  be  classed  (187)  ty*?  'mock,'  cf.  Syriac. 

7)  Verbs  which  indicate  various  actions  of  the  lips,  mouth, 
and  throat,    such  as  sucking,  licking,    swallowing,   etc.  :  these 
verbs  must  have  referred  originally  to  the  specific  quality  of  the 
action,  rather  than  to  the  action  as  such;  they  are  (34)  J^JQ 
'swallow,'    (148)    pj»  'suck,'    (189)    yyfr  'sip'    (if  it   is   not 
rather  Jft1?),   (237)  *]C50  'bite.'     Here  are  also  probably  to  be 
classed  (428)  nn#  'drink,'  and  (240)   pfcO  'kiss.' 

8)  The  following  verbs,  which  are  best  considered  individually, 
viz.  : 

12.  fl5?^  'learn,'  originally  'be  or  become  accustomed  to,' 
cf.  Arabic. 

29.  JOD  'enter,  come,'  to  be  connected  with  the  preposition 
5  'in,'  originally  perhaps  '  be  or  become  inside  '  then  to  '  enter, 


32.   lltDD  'trust,'  indicates  a  condition  of  the  mind  like 
'love.' 
35.  *7y%  'rule  over,  possess,'  denominative  from  ^y^  'lord,' 

meaning  originally  'be  lord,  ruler.' 

74.  Tin  'honor,  take  the  part  of,'  to  be  regarded  like  (32). 

90.   COn    '  bind  ;'    the    single    intransitive   form   indicates   a 
characteristic  of  the  deity,  C^JDrVl  D'N2!  fcOPf  '  he  wounds  and 

binds  up,'  and  to  this  fact  its  intransitive  form  may  be  due. 
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98.   XOn    'tin,1    originally    'be  without,    miss'    like    1TA  : 


107.  DtDH  'act  violently  to,  hurt,'  originally  *  be  violent,' 
cf.  Arabic. 

118.  3VH  'hew/  the  original  idea  of  the  verb  was  probably 
that  of  continuous  action  which  is  analogous  to  state;  the  idea 
of  >imple  action,  however,  has  prevailed,  the  forms  of  the  verb 
l.eini:  regularly  tran>iti\e. 

!:'»•'».  \r\'C  '  Lrrind/  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  preceding 
verb. 

lo»'».  rilO  'tear,  rend/  tin-  single  int  ran>it  i  ve  form  that 
occurs  indicates  a  quality.  vi/.  :  ^]")D*  DX*  "a  wolf  that  ravens, 
a  i-a\  fiiiiiLT  wolf,'  ami  may  hence  be  regarded  as  stati\e. 

146.  "T1?*  'bear,'  referred  originally  to  the  con.  lit  ion  of  the 
mother:  the  idea  of  action,  however,  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
nearly  all  of  the  forms  being  transitive. 

I'll.  CJ^p*     4  lay    snares,'    denominative  from  &'p*     'fowler,' 

meaning  originally    •  he  a  fowler.' 

1  «;  \.  IT  •  descend;'  the  intransitive  imperfect  forms  are  used 
either  in  the  idiom  'descend  in  tears'  used  of  the  eye,  Jer.  ix. 
17,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17,  Lam.  iii.  48,  where  the  verb  is  pra«  ti- 
cally  equivalent  to  j,*2"T  'be  full  of  tears'  or  N*?0  'be  full;' 
or  they  >tan«l  in  pause.  'I  Sam.  \.\ii.  In.  I*-,  \\iii.  in,  IV.  \\\. 
1.  .lol.  xvii.  1<>.  where  the  a  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  "1,  which  was  perhaps  more  strongly  guttural 
in  tliis  position.  When  the  verb  means  simply  'descend/  the 
forms  are  regularly  tran-iti\  <-. 

.    £^'T   '  inherit,'  originally   '  be  heir.' 
-'•    CO1?   4p«it  "".'   originally    '  I  M-  dressed,  clothe.  1.' 

186.   "TO1?   'h-ani/   ori.ri,,allv  be    or   In-come   accu^t  ..m(-.l   to,' 

L»). 

•'II.  "tlj  Mlee/  perhaps  originally   %  dislike,  hate,'  of.  Syriac 

and    Jo   '/"/''''"    '  liate.   lea\  e/ 

•.  "Tlj  '\\and.  •!•/  referred  oi-i-'inally  to  the  condition  of 
the  Mil.jeet.  <•!'.  I  '.'  '.'  '.'  )  j^J  *  totter,  tremlile.  mo\e  hither  and 
thither,  wander/ 

,    ^n^  (poMess,  inherit/  refen  to  a  oondition  of  the  *\\\t. 

ject.    Of,    I  L6I 
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227.  nnj  'descend,'  perhaps  to  be  connected  with  the  vrrl> 
'  come  to  rest,'  meaning  originally  be  or  become  at  rest,' 
'settle  down,'  then  'descend.' 

235.   Dp3  'take  vengeance,'  originally  '  be  revengeful.' 

238.  *?£0  'take  off,  fall  off  or  out;'  the  original  meaning  of 
the  intransitive  forms  was  '  betaken  off,  removed'  then  'fall  off.' 

243.  "UH3  '  leap  up  [of  heart],'  may  refer  to  condition,  rather 
than  action,  or  the  a  of  the  imperfect  may  be  due  to  the  "V 

245.  p^D  '  ascend;'  the  single  form  which  occurs  is  doubtless 
an  Aramaism  ;  the  verb  may  have  meant  originally  '  be  or  become 
high,'  cf.  (263). 

246.  PHD  'overhang,  spread  out  freely,'  perhaps  originally 
'be  abundant,   overflow.' 

256.  MJ7  '  seek  refuge  ;'  if  the  intransitive  infinitive  is  not 
simply  due  to  assonance  with  the  following  word,  viz.  :  h^1? 

•"!#")?  rU/25  'to  see^  re^uge  in  the  refuge  of  Pharaoh,'  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  similar  to  (32)  H£OD  '  trust  ;'  cf  .  HDPl  '  seek 
refuge,  trust.' 

263.  rhy  'ascend,  go  up,'  originally  'be  or  become  high, 
cf.  Arabic. 

266.  ^J^y  'fatigue,  exert  oneself,  work,'  originally  'be  fa- 
tigued by  hard  work,'  then  simply  'work.' 

273.  DpJ7  'deceive,'  originally  'be  crooked,  deceitful,'  cf. 
derivatives. 

282.  T)\£?y  '  oppress;'  the  original  meaning  was  probably  'be 
strong,  violent,'  cf.  derivatives,  (107),  and  Ass.  esequ  'be  strong, 
mighty.' 

290.  t^l£)  '  spring,  skip  ;'  if  the  single  intransitive  form  is 
not  due  to  some  phonetic  modification,  originally  'be  lively.' 

293.  C0^£3  'escape,'  originally  'remain  alive,'  cf.  Ass.  baldtu 
'live.' 

296.  *)¥5  'urge;'  the  original  meaning  may  have  been  'be 
hard  upon,'  the  verb  being  then  like  (107),  (282),  or  the  a  of 
the  imperfect  may  be  due  to  the  ^  • 

298.  £OLT£3  '  take  off  [clothes]  ;'  the  single  intransitive  form  is 
perhaps  to  be  explained  similarly  to  (182),  originally  'be  un- 
dressed, stripped.' 

323.   t^'lp    'lay   snares;'  fl&^p*   is   probably   to   be   amended 

£  from  (161) 
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:\\->.  DD"1  'shoot;'  the  single  doubtful  intransitive  form  is 
usually  so  translated.  If  the  form  is  correct,  the  meaning  may 
be  different;  the  verb  is  used  intransitively  and  therefore  may 
ha\e  had  a  stative  meaning;  it  is  perhaps  to  be  connected  with 
M^  "  be  great.'  On  the  other  hand  the  text  may  be  corrupt. 

i.   Hjn  Mend,    pasture,'  denotes  an  occupation,  which  is 
similar  to  a  condition. 

383.  fOt^  '  oppose,'  originally  '  to  be  an  adversary,  be 
opposed  to.' 

390.  DNfc?  "draw  [\vater],'  perhaps  originally  'have  sufficient 
water/  like  (:>51)  HI"),  ef.  Arabic. 

.   ^N'J*   "a^k."  perhaps  originally  'desire;'  at  least  it  is  to 
he  cla»ed  with  verbs  of    'desiring.' 

398.  *?y&  '  He  with  ;'  the  vocalization  of  the  single  intransi- 
tive  form  is  that  of  the  Qere  DDC^  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  verb  has  originally  stative  meaning  like  DDC?  'lie,  l>e  in  a 
reclining  position,'  thea  'lie  with.' 

41  4-.  *ChW  '  rule  over,'  originally  indicated  a  condition,  cf. 
Arabic. 

In  these  verbs  with  more  or  less  active  meanings,  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  a  stative  basis,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  verb  has  prevailingly  transitive  form, 
intran>iti\<  forms  being  comparatively  few.  The  general  ten- 
dency t'.i  verlix  of  the  intransitive  type  to  pass  over  to  the 
Active  (cf.  ]>.  1  in;  )  has  here  been  aided  by  the  meaning.  Theoreti- 
cally the  majority  of  these  verbs  may  be  regarded  as  denoting 
either  a  condition  or  an  action,  and  their  intransitive  form>  may 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  they,  like  those  rerhl  which 
have  undoubtedly  stative  meaning,  wen-  originally  looked  upon 
as  denoting  conditions  by  the  primitive  Semites. 

Verbs  which  have  transitive  form  regularly  denote  action  of 
some  sort,  e.  g.  X"p  -create/  Jin  'kill/  1p"l  'pierce,1 

•cut.    ~"r  'do,  make,'  x>M  'goont,1  JTp  'kneel  down,' 

'  creep,'  etc.,  hut  there  are  a  numher  of  \.-rl.s  \\ith  tran-itive 
form,  or  at  least  with  nodccixi\r  imran>iii\e  form,  that  ha\e 
im-aniii'_r-  similar  to  \\\,,^<-  of  the  int  raiisit  i\  e  verbs.  Kxchiding 
rerbf  H"4"1.  \\hich  lia\c  only  on,-  lype(»f  inllection,  and  \n-l.> 
media-  intinn:e.  almost  all  ••!'  which  lia\e  transitive  form  witlmut 
regard  to  meaning,  tlieM-  \  erb-  are  the  Idllouin^  (///,/,/; 
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feet  in  «;  other  abbreviations,  etc.,  as  in  the  previous  list;  the 
numbering  is  const-rut  ivr  to  that  of  this  list),  viz.  : 

•l-'M.  ""IHX  impf.  'remain  behind.' 

435.  *?rO  'be  'disgusted/ 

436.  "IPO  ''"'//•  'choose'  (  ^  l><i[»«r<i  'split'). 

437.  Hfc3  'rest,  be  still'   (V^a  Sp-j;  J^j^  ba['da  ; 


438.  D  Onl?  'I  am  anointed,'  Ps.  xcii.  11;  probably  to  be 

read  OHl^)  'anoint.' 

439.  TO  'hail.' 

440.  p"O  'lighten'  (J.  L.  pHD  'shine'). 

441.  y*\)  impf.  'depart,  die.' 

442.  Uh$  'stream  forth.' 

443.  ^OJI    (pt.    'ready,    ripe,'    Is.    xviii.    5)    'complete,   make 

ready.' 

444.  "1Q3  'complete,  be  complete.' 

445.  ^y^  impf.  'abominate.' 

446.  tP'W  impf.  'shake,  totter.' 

447.  D~U  'be  crushed.' 

448.  *U1  'brood,  hatch'  (J.  L.  T.  *U1  'heap  up,  collect'). 

449.  ffn  'drip'  (-9^?  tfi^). 

450.  fc^l  'become  green.' 

451.  ^H  'shine.' 

452.  ^H  'be  foolish,  godless.' 

453.  Slir  'fear'  (%-?  ^mi 

454.  *t^f  '  remember  '  (rs?  "^D*!  »     =:  J>  dhakara  ;  Hh<J  :  zakara, 

\T 
subj.  onceJ&HhC;  iezkar1). 

455.  DEt  'think,  plan'  (>cp  Q:q  'hum,  sound'). 

456.  ("Of  impf.  'despise,  spurn'  (<.3v  zaniha  'stink).' 


457.  ^y\impf.   a  and  o  'be  angry  with,  punish,   curse' 

DJtt  'reprehend'). 

458.  n*1t  impf.  'rise  [of  sun].' 

459.  ^DH  'act  corruptly'  (Jov,^  habila  'be  corrupt,   unsound, 

insane'). 

1  Cf.  p.  180,  ft.  nt.  1. 
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?n  'be  pi 

461.  D*?n  '  become  mature  '  (,»A^  h<i1mmi  kl»c  lu-.-iltliv.  virile'). 
162.   Q^n   '  dream.  ' 
463.  f]*?n  'pass  by,   vanish,   change'   (J.   L.   f^^n   'pass  by, 

be  gone'). 
4«',4.  "OPT  'foam.'' 


jnn  'tremble'  (—.<*&.  //'//•/'/"    'be   narrow,  straitrned'). 


4«;«J.  DC7V  consider,  reckon,  plan'  (J.  T. 

p^'Jl  'be  bound  to,  hang  to'  (J.  L.  T.  pC'H  -bind'). 

•J'lT'J  8be  t'at.  .lull,  uutVeling'  (J.  L.  T.  Cf>20  'be  foolish  :' 

.p-AJr  f'(p'*'i  'be  careless  of  one's  appearance'). 
469.  DK»  'desire'  (-^U  DN*)- 

170.  ;*T  fm/>/.  'know.1 

4i  1.  OT  'be  steep,  plunge  down;  surrender.' 
H'.'.  J,*"l*  'despair,    tremble'    (e*.    ijuri^a    'keep    ;i\\av    from, 
avoid  '). 

i;;;.  y^  --it,  dwell'  (-^^-  an»). 

1.  J.  'JTTD  'decrease,  become  lean.' 

I  •  •"'•  HOD   '  become  weak,  long  for'  (x^5^'"""/'"  "  become  L: 

weak-sighted'). 
r|DD  'long  for.' 
-"J'D  'stumbl./ 
478.  CH4?  y/.  'Hai.iiii^'  (^01^  Dn1?  '  kindle'). 

-|rr  '•-./:  'lick'  (J.  T.  ^rf?;  Jli  toAO?a). 

480.  ]yh  J't.   'speaking    unintelligibly1'    (V^  tj^1?  'speak  indis- 

tinctly'). 

481.  pp1?  'lick,  lap'  (^  /<»/</«  impf.  "). 

»-•.'.  DXt:  ''/"/.^'.  'fpurn,  detpiae1  (J.  D\S%'J  lbc  sticky,  soiled'), 
-|3^  (tink  down,  b.-  brou.u'ln   low1  (+^  "|D^   'be 

tcn-.l.  .Ic-j.i-r.l  'i. 

"I^'J     -Mil,-.' 

"Ti'tD  ;/"/:/'-    >]M'  un-tr.-i.ly.   »li|..   totter.1 
""x%-        /.(/-  "  ;lll<1  "  >:lrt   l'-->itlil«->lv.' 

487.  ]VJ  'raek1  <T.  ]*V^:  o^i-ax  w 

488.  "TO  4b,-  disobedient,  ivbriiimis'  <v-:*-J  11^:  .  J, 
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489.  tr'D  'rule.' 

490.  t&H^'O  'feel,  touch'  (p 

491.  pfiO  'find  pleasant,  suck,'  Job  xxiv.  20. 

492.  POJ  ////.  'bark.' 

493.  Vtf  'flow.' 

494.  "")D3  'watch,  keep,  be  angry.' 

495.  *mt-.  'deceitful' 


496.  -iyj  'growl,  roar.' 

497.  ^SJ  'fall.' 

498.  pO^.   'sparkling.' 

499.  J7p3  c^e  alienated,  estranged.' 

500.  3Btt  'blow'     ^*J   2&,  cf.  J. 


501.  r|£0  'blow.' 

502.  ntfO  'become  dry.' 

503.  [ND  J»*.  '  shod'  ( 

504.  NDD  'drink,  carouse.' 

505.  pD  'attend,  be  useful,  profit.' 

506.  n^D  impf.  'forgive.' 

507.  1DD  'shudder.' 

508.  IfiD  'lament'  (L.  nflD*)- 

509.  t^'Di^  'dry  up'  (^j^x^  'aMsa). 

510.  QV  'be  grieved.' 

511.  tTiy  pt.  overhanging,  exceeding'  (L.  r|H^  'be  more,  pre- 

ferable'). 

512.  rtoy  'be  weak'  (cf.       kc.  latiba  'be  powerless,  die'). 


515.  1D^  'stand.' 

516.  D"^j/  'become  evening'  (^H—  ^  ^");  ^->>-^  yariba  ;  OCft  I 


517.  ;ny  'long,  cry  for'  (OC7  :   '«r^a  'ascend'). 

518.  t]iy  'drip'  (cf.  t|JH  below). 

519.  r*y?  'terrify,  be    afraid'    (^a^-e.  lari$a    'be    or   become 

lively'). 

520.  tffi  'be  dexterous.' 

521.  in&  pt.    'haughty,   wanton'   (L.    T.    fHS    'be    frivolous;' 

?  fahiza  'be  proud,  boast'). 
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522.  HD2  ]>f-    'limping,    halting*  (^.^J  f,i*;h.<    'become   cor- 

rupt, disordered').  ^ 

•V.':;.  HV2  'wjoioe1   (^oJ/;  "/"/'"'  be  bright,  clear'). 

(1*12  /'//'//.  'bloom,  be  inflamed,  break  out.' 
525.  >*w'2  ''"'//•  'be  ivU-llious'  (cf.  (j^i  /"*'"/"   'turn  from 
right1). 

^HV    M»lp/    M.righ.' 

U|U>y  'sink  down'  (oJJLo  '/"/'/to  'err,  go  astray'). 
>    ^V  'become  dark'  (oJULb  f"/^//  *  U-  in  night  or  day'). 

rCV  ""/:^  'sprout  forth.' 

580,  p^y/''.  ldry,  .lric.1  up'  (J.  p»QV  'shrink'). 
531,   "15V  'contract,  stick  to.' 
'•'•'>''.    n*l"i  /''.   •crying  out.' 

l"Tp  'be  or  become  dirty,  dark,  lament'  L<X_$  </'"//<  /'/•". 

Y/////////V/  •  lu'  dirty').1 
~>:>>1.  N2p  'be  condensed,  congealed.' 
585.    i"|¥p    'be  angry'    (^,5—°    F|Vp   'be  afraid,  angry,  IMIVV. 

n-vile'). 
pp  'be  horned,  emit  rays.' 

fJH  X-   MMunnuriiiir.' 
538.  yr\  ('palpitate,'  Job  vii.  5)  'stir  up.  terrify.' 

rp1  *f«.llnw.  pursue'  (T.   f\^"V'.  oJ;  raijfa   'be  after, 

ride  In-hind'). 
540.    3IT1    4lM-  wide,  open'  (J.  L.  T.   DTTV.  v     ^  .    rofttta, 

,;  i  /nil,,  l  ;    C/hO  :    /•»•///"/). 

">ll.  rjn"1  •!»«•  ueuk.  wabble'  (^oi*.  /•'/////'/•  'be  soft,  thiiT). 

54%    *J*rn    *!M-    cxcilrd,    lnihl.lc    Up'   (-»—  '   C'H"!    'd'ecp.    Ill" 

DO")  <DTV  'become  foul,  full  of  worms/  K\.  \\i.  \!0). 

\T- 

544.  qjn  'drip'  (^u   ra«(/h  M!..\\  *). 

545,  H  <7  •'-  broken,  powerless,'  Is.  xlii.  n  - 


up. 

547,  ^Dt^  'act   wisely,    h:i\«-    ia<  l\    ^DJ    *  !•«•«••.  «,rni/.r, 

knon  '). 
iyj»  'know,1  Dnit.  \\\ii.  l^  ijui 


1  Cf.  ZDMO.  40,  729. 

•Cf.  Oewnin^  K  mtzech,  Hebr.  Or.  §r.; 
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549.  pSfcP  'be  sufficient'  (-^amJ  p£)pJ.  J.  Lr  T. 

550.  TUP  'escape/ 

551.  TliP  'rule.' 

55$,  rjXu*  ''"'//•  'pant  for,  thirst  for'  (cf.  v^Ju-ww  «<t</iba  'be 

hungry'). 

553.  "TTfcP  'be  violent  to,  oppress,  lay  waste.' 
.">.">  4-.  rjOJ^  *  stream  forth  plentifully,  overflow.' 

555.  tDpGP  'rest'  (cf.  pntP  below). 

556.  i^pC^  i»lPf>  'become  low,  sink  down.' 

557.  Ip&P  'deceive.' 

558.  pntP  '  subside,  be  still  '  (-*&+  pfU?)- 

559.  JlOn  «w/>/'.  '  be  astonished,  terrified.' 

560.  fpn  inf.  'be  straight'  (^  [pfl  'be  firm'). 

The  original  intransitive  form  of  the  following  of  these  verbs 
is  indicated  by  the  cognate  languages,  viz.  :  Nos.  437,  449,  453, 
455,  459,  461,  463,  465,  466,  468,  469,  472,  475,  478,  479,  480, 
483,  487,  488,  490,  495,  500,  503,  508,  509,  511,  516,  517,  519, 
521,  522,  523,  527,  528,  530,  533,  535,  539,  540,  541,  542,  544, 
547,  549,  558,  560,  and  perhaps  Nos.  512,  525,  552. 

In  the  following  no  decisive  transitive  verbal  form  occurs 
other  than  participle  or  infinitive,  which  are  often  made  from 
intransitive  verbs  (cf.  p.  203),  so  that  they  may  have  been  origin- 
ally intransitive,  viz.:  Nos.  435,  442,  447,  450,  492  (inf.),  493, 
496,  498  (pt.),  499,  501,  504  (pt.,  inf.),  510,  532  (pt.)  534  (pt.), 
537  (pt.),  546,  550. 

The  following  are  best  regarded  as  having  been  originally 
active  in  meaning,  viz.  :  Nos.  436,  438,  443,  444,  448,  457,  458, 
467,  489,  494,  505,  553;  Nos.  456,  482,  which  bear  a  relation  to 
the  intransitive  forms  in  the  cognate  languages  similar  to  that 
of  -JV  'cut  off,'  to  IV  'be  cut  off';  and  (43<>)  TO  'hail,' 


(440)  p*"Q  'lighten,'  since  such  verbs  are  usually  regarded  in 
Semitic  as  actions  of  the  sky,  cf.  Ar.  pL+^JI  oo'v-5  l><trf*><lQ>t-i 
^s&amffu  '  the  sky  lightened,'  etc.  ;  No.  440,  however,  may  have 
had  intransitive  form,  cf.  Aramaic:  also 

454.  "Ot  'remember,'  perhaps  originally   'to  penetrate,'  cf. 
"Of  'male,'     <f$  dhakar  '  membrum  virile.'     On  the  intransi- 

tive Ethiopic  subjunctive  cf.  p.  180,  ft.  nt.  1. 
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\\'.\.  3£^  'sit,'  originally  no  doubt  'take  a  seat,'  referring 
to  the  action;  the  Syriac  verb  has  transitive  form  in  the  impcr- 
fect,  and  the  intransitive  perfect  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
decisive,  shire  practically  all  verbs  prima-  //«</  in  Syriac  have 
the  intransitive  form.1 

177.    ^'J'D   '-tumble,'  originally  '  strike  against.' 

1s  1.   pp1?  Mick,   lap;'  the  action   of    lapping  was  probably 
prominent  than  in  other  verbs  of  licking  and  sucking. 

497.  *?&}  'fall,'  probably  regarded   simply  as  .inaction;    -j- 
f/'i'<i  'fall,'  has  also  the  transitive  form.  ^ 

515.  "lOJf  'stand,'  originally  denoted  action,  'take  one's 
stand.' 

A  few  denominative  verbs  follow  the  transitive  as  being  the 
pivxailini:  verbal  type.  vi/.  :  Xos.  462,  464,  484,  536,  551. 

The  verbal  forms  of  (460)  ^(1  'be  pierced'  are  doubtful, 
tin-  perfect  *?^n  Ps.  cix.  22,  is  perhaps  to  be  read  as  the  adjec- 

tive ^fl  'pierced,'  or  to  be  considered  like  the  denominatives 
above.  The  only  form  of  (545)  T^IO  which  has  stative  mean- 
ing is  made  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  \'y  which  have  practically 
all  assumed  the  transitive  form  with  regard  to  meaning. 

The  remaining  verbs  may  have  had  intransitive  form  origin 
ally.  th<ir  transitive  form  being  due  to  the  general  tendency  of 
the  intransitive  verbs  to  pass  over  to  the  aeti\  e  type  (el',  p.  196), 
though  in  some  eases  it  is  also  possible  that  the  original  meaning 
wasactive,  viz.:  Nos.  484.  HI.  145,  146,  151,  UK,  K".  471, 
474,  476,  485,  48u.  191,  502,  506,  507,  513,  514,  518,  520,  524, 
I,  531,  538,  543,  548,  554,  555,  556,  557,  559. 

These  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  verbs  of  transitive  form 
•  leiiMtr  action  are  theivfmv  only  apparent  ;  a  large  number  are 
shown  by  the  cognate  languages  tp  have  had  originally  the 
intraiisiti\<-  form,  \\hilea  numlier  are  to  be  ivuanle.l  as  origin- 
ally <len..t  iii'_r  action;  tho«.r  verbs  about  which  no  emielu-i\r 
Statement  can  b«-  made  are  feu  in  number,  ami  are  to  be 
explained  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  ways. 

The  fundamental  ditl'erence.  therefore,  l.ei  \\eeii  the  vn-calh-d 
transitive  and  intransitive  \erl.s,  to  jud^e  simply  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verl.s  ihem-elves,  may  \<  r\  \\ell  have  been  a  ditWr- 
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ence  between  action  and  state,  but  it  is  also  theoretically  pos- 
sible to  explain  the  difference,  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
as  one  between  volition  and  non-volition. 

Generally  speaking,  active  verbs  may  be  regarded  as  volun- 
tary, and  stative  verbs  as  involuntary,  inasmuch  as  actions  are 
usually  the  result  of  an  exercise  of  volition,  while  states  and 
changes  of  state  are  usually  independent  of  the  will;  verbs 
of  becoming,  like  *O3  '  increase,  become  great,'  and  verbs 
which  indicate  a  change  of  state,  e.  g.  "1DX  '  become  lost, 
perish,'  are  very  near  to  the  involuntary  idea;  emotions  (e.  g. 
3HN  'love')  and  perceptions  (e.  g.  J7D^  'hear')  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  will;  cries  and  modes  of  utterance  (e.  g.  pj^f 
'  cry  out ')  are  often  involuntary ;  there  is  an  involuntary 
element  in  swallowing  (i^D),  since  food  which  passes  a  certain 
point  in  the  throat  must  go  down ;  sucking  (pj*)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  half  conscious  involuntary  act  of  an  infant ;  kiss- 
ing (pCO)  is  difficult  for  the  lover  to  resist,  hence  involuntary; 
verbs  denoting  an  action  accompanied  by  exertion  (e.  g.  DVH 
4  hew,'  THtO  '  grind ')  may  be  looked  upon  as  analogous  to  invol- 
untary verbs,  since  people  are  usually  unwilling  to  perform  hard 
work;  learning  (ID1?)  is  hard  work,  hence  to  be  regarded  as 
the  above;  bearing  children  ("I1?*)  is  involuntary;  taking  ven- 
geance (DpJ)  was  incumbent  upon  every  primitive  Semite,  hence 
independent  of  his  will ;  riding  (M*V)  might  have  been  looked 
upon  as  involuntary  '  to  be  carried '  as  in  Latin  vehor  •  and 
similar  explanations  may  be  offered  for  many  other  verbs. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  idea  of  volition 
would  naturally  enter  at  all  into  verbs  which  indicate  simply 
states  and  conditions,  such  as,  e.  g.  2£D'  '  be  good,'  DVJf  '  be 
strong,  mighty,'  etc.  There  is,  moreover,  no  intransitive  verb, 
the  meaning  of  which  requires  necessarily  to  be  explained  on  an 
involuntary  basis;  and  it  is  strange,  if  the  original  meaning  of 
the  intransitive  verbs  was  involuntary,  that  such  verbs  as  NVO 
'find,'  ^£33  'fall,'  '  present  no  trace  of  intransitive  form. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  primitive  people  should  dis- 
tinguish in  form  between  verbs  implying  volition  and  those 
implying  non-volition,  but  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  they 
should  have  been  impressed  by  the  more  commonplace  and  more 
apparent  distinction  between  state  and  action.  Besides,  if  voli- 
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tion  had  been  the  principle  of  division  between  the  two  verbal 
i  vj-es,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  distinction  between  voluntary 
ami  involuntary  actions,  and  perhaps  between  voluntary  and 
Involuntary  states,  in  the  same  verbal  stem;  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, 'to  kill  voluntarily'  and  *  to  kill  involuntarily,  by  accident;' 
'to  strike  voluntarily'  and  'to  strike  involuntarily,  butt  into,' 
4  to  be  good  voluntarily  '  and  'to  be  good  perforce,'  etc.;  but 
ii<>  instances  of  this  kind  occur.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  stems 
win-re  both  verbal  types  are  made,  the  distinction  is  regularly 
that  of  action  and  state,  e.  g.  : 
p~T  -rni-li  '  pT  'be  crushed,  fine,' 

iremken  '  tf£p£  'be  weak,' 

n  ///////•.  'devastate'  2^fT  '  be  desolate,' 


'  i»"ur  out'  p^n  4be  poured  out,  flow,' 

-till'  N^O  'be  full,' 

'free'  ^6W  'getaway,  escape,' 
-bind'  1¥  'be    pressed   together, 

narrow,' 
'cut  off'  T^     'be  cut  off,  short.' 


That  the  fundamental  idea  of  these  so-called  intran>iti\  «• 
\crl.  :il  tonns  was  that  of  state  or  roixlitioii  seems  also  to  be 
>liowii  1,\  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  the  intransitive  |.eri'ert> 
ha\e  tlieir  origin  in  verl.ali/e.l  adjectives  of  the  forms  y,///7  ami 

////////.   MH-II   a-s,   e.    g.  "T!D3    'heavy'    and   |Dp    'small,'    which 
re-j-ularly  denote  condition^  and  .pialn 

uited,  then,  that  the  original  iiieaniiiir  "I  thc-«  verbs  \v:is 
Stativ«'.  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  ha\e  more  ,.r  les>  invol- 
untary meaning  admits  «•!'  a  ready  e\  planat  ion.  l-'rom  the  idea 
of  !»«•«•«.  miller,  in  which  originally  there  \\a-in  all  j»robabilit\  m» 
\oliti<»n.  the  idea  "t  !•»•«•  .miiiu.  liap]ieiiinir  indej»eiid- 
ently  of  the  will,  ini^ht  \.-ry  i-radily  be  dexeloj.e.l.  and  thi>  may 

iniil.ir  n  lation  exists  in  Ta-al  •••_:.    Hie  most  important  language 

«.|    di,.  I'liilippinr  l.-lainU.  l..-|\\i'.-n    tin-  -IMTKI!    inlr;iii-ili\.'  \.-rl.al  t.'ini- 
ic  adjective^  l>"tli  IM-JII-  ma.  I.-    I-N    |.r.-li\m::  lli«-  |ur!i.  •!••  IIKI  to  the 

•lunong  'know'  ami  •  ,•  <>n  Analo- 

gic* M  wen  Semitic  and  'r>i</.tl<></.  .II1U.  Circ.  No.  188,  p.  66. 
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have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  verbs  with  more  or  less  invol- 
untary meaning.  After  this  involuntary  type  was  once  estab- 
lished, it  is  of  course  possible  that  it  should  have  become  inde- 
pendently productive,  and  that  verbs  expressing  an  involuntary 
action  not  derived  from  more  original  stative  verbs  should  take 
thr  intransitive  form.  Such  a  process,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  place  in  Hebrew.1 

The  so-called  intransitive  verbs,  therefore,  to  judge  from  the 
material  in  Hebrew,  seem  originally  to  have  denoted  states  or 
conditions  or  a  change  of  state,  while,  the  transitive  verbs 
denoted  actions.2  The  terms  most  suitable  for  expressing  this 
distinction  are  those  proposed  by  Bottcher  (cf.  p.  150,  ft.  nt.  1), 
vi/. :  stative  and  active. 


3.     THE  INTRANSITIVE  FORMS. 

The  so-called  intransitive  verb  in  Semitic  is  of  two  types, 
one  with  u  perfect,  the  other  with  i  perfect.  In  Hebrew  the 
latter  is  the  more  usual  type,  the  u  perfect  being  comparatively 
rare,  occurring  only  in  Nos.  7,  30,  82,  88,  132(?),  139,  145,  161, 
324,  342,  363,  410.  Both  types  have  a  imperfect,  unlike  Arabic, 
where  the  u  perfect  has  an  u  imperfect,  e.  g.  "O3  •  "1??*  '  ^e 

heavy,'  jbp .  JBp'  'be  small.' 

In  verbs  mediae  geminatae  no  i  perfect  occurs  except  the  tri- 
consonantal  forms  Nos.  284,  417,  and  the  u  perfect  is  very  rare, 
occurring  only  in  the  3.  m.  pi.  in  Nos.  88,  342,  363,  e.  g.  Ifth 
'  be  high,'  rommti  <  rummO,  <  rumtt  •  the  intransitive  perfect 
has  usually  the  form  Dp  •  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
traction of  qatit  but  as  a  biconsonantal  a  perfect  qat  <  qatta 
<  qata  (cf.  p.  146,  ft.  nt.  1).  The  reason  for  its  use  as  a  special 

1  In  Tagalog,  on  the  contrary,  the  adjectival  particle  ma  has  acquired 
a  distinct  involuntary  force.  Cf.  ma-patihulog  'fall  involuntarily,' 
ma-patidapd  'prostrate  oneself  involuntarily'  with  mag-patihulog 
'throw  oneself,'  mag-patidapd  'prostrate  oneself,'  made  with  active 
verbal  particle  mag. 

*  This  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  cognate  languages  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  where  the  majority  of  the  intransitive  verbs  have 
a  stative  meaning,  and  those  which  are  not  plainly  stative  may  be  more 
or  less  readily  explained  on  a  stative  basis  ;  cf.  p.  145,  ft.  nt.  1. 
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intransitive   form  in    Hebrew  is  not  clear.1     Verbs  of  this  class 
have   usually   impeifeofcfl  like  DI"T  'be  hot/   /•"//»////   <  ('<h>nnmu 
n,  or  like  ^"T  *  be  weak,'  made  after  the  analogy  of 
|-£3.     Imperfects  of  the  first  kind  occur  in  Xos.  106,  •.'"  1. 
319,  325,  362,   369,  417,  431;  of  the  second  kind   in    Nns.   57 
(cf.  p.  180),  66,  106,  198,  312,  431.     Nos.  110,  214  make  tricon- 
sonantal   imperfects;  (188)  yjfr  makes  y^  (?).      The   impera- 
of    the    form  Dp  does  not  occur;  on  (54)  ^Jj  cf.  p.  180. 
nsonantal  imperfects  of  the  type  QIT  from    verbs  *"£)  are 
Nos.  141,  1  r.'.  lit.,  i;,,;,    158,  160,  164;  biconsonantal   imp.  ia- 
-   of  the   type    Op    from   verbs  '"£),  Nos.    153,    166;    from 
verbs  ]  "£.  Nos.  212,  238. 

Verbs  media-  intirma-  have  almost  all  conformed  to  the  tranM- 
ti\«  type.  7  perfects  are  Nos.  193,  290  (?),  e.  g.  flp  'die/ 
m&  •  mit;  ><  perfects  are  Nos.  7,  30,  82,  132  (?),  e.  g.  BQ  -  l.e 
ashamed,'  bdS  <  bu$  ;  imperfects  in  6  <  d  <  "  :in-  made  from 
Nos.  7,  29,  30,  62,  95,  323  (?),  e.  g.  £''13'.  :  imperfects  in  a, 
e\clu<liii'_r  transitive  verbs  (ef.  p.  ITUff.),  from  Nos.  184,  -.'-.'I. 
.  (?),  e.  g.  ^  'spend  night.'  In  verbs  of  this  class 
there  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  lengthening;  a  common 
Semitic  lengthening,  represented  by  the  imperfect-  in  «.  <lue 
to  the  desire  to  conform  the  bioonsonantal  form  to  the 
sonantal  type,  ami  a  secondary  IIel>re\v  len^t  lu-iiin-_r. 
sente.l  l.y  the  perfects  in  e  and  >~>,  due  to  the  accent.*  The 
died  shortened  im|.erfe<-tx  in  ,/  probably  represent  the  orig- 
inal hiroiiKuiiantal  stage  with  short  vowel  like  Arabic  { 


In  KthiMpir.  al-o.  intransitive  vrrl»«*  me.  I  i;e  ^niiiimtfle  have  short  per- 
fects like  /f|CH>  ;  Iniininn  'bedok.1  I  l«-re.  h«»\ve\rr.  their  use  as  special 
intransitive  form-  admits  of  an  explanation.  These  forms,  which  are 
no.iouiit  d.-riv.-i  from  i.ir<  .n-oiiantal  forms  like  *iuiHut.  were  regarded 
as  contract*  I  fr-'in  ^Aam^ma,  etc.,  just  as  A-flrt  :  /"/>*"  •  put  on,'  from 


'  The  transitive  perfect  f.-rm,  liUe  gp  'rise'  also  represent  this  kind 
lu'theninK.  e.  g.  gain  <  ijiun.  while  Syriac  >oo  qAm,  Arabic    Jj 

iui'i    f|>i.  -.'lit    tin-   lii>i    kin.  I   of  l.-iiK'tli'-mn-.      llrlirew  Qp  Invit 

ion   to 
Syriac  &~tLc  mil. 


ion   to  Syriac   >a^,    Arabic    A$  .   as  Hebrew  f)Q  bears  to 
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In  some  cases  verbs  of  both  transitive  and  intransitive  types  are 
made  from  the  same  stem,  viz. :  in  Nos.  71,  103,  119,  153,  196, 
292,  319,  331,  and  perhaps  in  238,  where  *7fc^  means  both  *  take 

off'  and  'fall   out,'  *?tP?  *  to  fall  off,'  and  ^  'take   off,'  the 

forms  and  meaning  being  more  or  less  mixed.      (Cf.  p.  193.) 

A  complete  series  of  intransitive  forms  have  been  preserved 
in  comparatively  few  verbs.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
verbs  of  the  intransitive  type  to  pass  over  to  the  more  usual 
transitive  type,  the  tendency  manifesting  itself  especially  in  the 
perfect,  and  particularly  in  the  perfect  with  characteristic  i 
vowel. 

To  this  tendency  is  due  the  fact  that  almost  all  intransitive 
verbs  have  transitive  form  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  e.  g. 
fn3?"  'JTO?  'be  heavy,'  nflQ,  >flD  'die.'1  In  the  few  u 
perfects  which  occur  in  Hebrew,  the  characteristic  intransitive 
vowel  is  regularly  preserved  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
when  these  forms  occur,  viz. :  in  Nos.  30,  139,  145,  161,  324,  410, 
e.g.  rnX>  VVO*  'fear,'  f}^,  'fltpto  '  be  ashamed,'  accented  u 
being  lengthened  to  o  even  in  a  closed  syllable.  Short  o  is  pre- 
served in  an  unaccented  syllable  in  Vfl^O*  Ps.  xiii.  5,  and 
rhy\  Ex.  xviii,  23.  Onlv  in  'fftjttf  'be  childless'  Gen.  xliii. 

T    :    T  T  :  •     :  JT   T 

14,  i.  p.  does  the  transitive  form  occur,  perhaps  an  intentional 
differentation  from  *r)lpb&'  which  directly  precedes.  In  the 

case  of  i  perfects,  disregarding  verbs  ir?«  intransitive  forms 
have  been  preserved  only  in  verbs  N"5? ,  Nos.  134,  162  (also 

DW7  Josh'  iv'  24)»  196'  313'  386'  e>  g'  *X?0.  ™!?9  <be 
full,'  and  in  certain  forms  of  the  verbs  (146)  "f?>  'bear,'  (166) 
tPT  'inherit,'  (393)  ^XW  'ask,'  and  (290)  UftQ  'spring,  skip;'8 
e.  g.  DJfl"f??  •  D£H?>"V ,  Vn%V^  •  DJ^'9 ,  in  which  last  the 

characteristic  vowel  occurs  in  an  unaccented  closed  syllable,  and 
is  preserved  in  its  original  short  form  i.  In  the  case  of  verbs 

1  This  is  also  the  case  in  Ethiopic  where  all  transitive  verbs  except 
verbs  mediae  gutturalis  have  transitive  forms  in  these  persons,  e.  g. 
rtflflft  :   labaska,  rtOflJl- ;  Idbaskti    'put  on';    but  hrh^h ;  k&Mdka, 
*lfh.£h".  kthtdka   'deny.' 

2  Cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Or.  §  44,  d. 
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PI"1?,  which  were  more  originally  v<1?,  representing  both  *"*? 
and  V'4?,  however,  the  tendency  to  pass  from  intransitive  to 
traiiMtivr  type  has  not  been  operative  in  the  first  and  second 
persons.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intransitive  has  pre- 
vail*. 1  completely  over  the  transitive  type,  all  verbs  having 
intransitive  forms  without  regard  to  their  meaning,1  e.  g. 

<  .'/"/>'>''"   'reveal,' 
K    <     •"'"/',/    'bo  willing.' 

The  extension  of  the  i  vowel  in  verbs  of  this  class  was  perhaps 
due  t«»  the  influence  of  the  third  stem  consonant  yod.  The 
intransitive  is  also  the  only  type  in  the  imperfect,  all  verbs 
having  forms  like  fl^  <  {'//////.  Stems  of  this  class  which  are 

included  in  the  above  list  are  Nos.  2,  8,  24.  38,  to,  61,  78,  83, 
93,  99,  150,  172,  175,  179,  181,  194,  220,  230,  236,  249,  263, 
269,  276,  289,  294,  297,  299,  300,  322,  334,  339,  :M«».  343,  351, 
354,  367,  372,  373,  379,  392,  395,  401,  413,  42S.  With  the 
exception  of  (413)  n*?8P,  which  is  treated  like  a  strong  verb, 
these  stems  are  not  included  in  the  following  lists  of  verbal 
forms. 

Intransitive  forms  are  preserved  in  both  perfect  and  imperfect 
in  comparatively  few  cases,  viz.:  verbs  with  u  perfect,  Nos.  7, 
30,  l  15,  324,  il":  rerta  with  /  perfect,  Xos.  6,  23,  47,  48,  60, 
87,108,111.  m.  11.".,  !!•;.  131,  i:;i.  137,  UG,  149,  162,166, 
171,  180,  182,  196,  232,  311,  313,  321,  331,  388,  365,  :*78,  385, 
386,  393,  408,  416,  417,  419,  423;  verbs  media?  geminativ  with 
short  perfects,  Nos.  66,  106,  188(?),  204,  319,  325,  362,  369,  4::  1  . 
The  CMiTespuiidinir  verbal  adjectives  which  an-  identical  in  iWni 
with  tin-  :;.  >.  in,  perfect,  are  found  in  the  following  of  these 
verbs:  u  perfects,  Nos.  7,  30,  324;  i  perfects,  Nos.  23,  4S,  f>0, 
87,108,111.  li:j.  115,  L84,  L37,  L49,  16*,  Kl,  196,  313,  :>.'!. 
381,  388,  .  385,  L08,  U6,  U7j  -imrt  perfects  media  gemi- 

nate, Nos.  66,  L06,  204,  819,  325,  .  k81,    Ina  number  of 

intransitive  type  has  also  appai.  nils   prevailed  over  the  transi- 

i  th-  first  and  second  persons  perfect  of  verbs  me«li.«-  infinnaB  in 

Arabic,  all  verbs  having  characteristic  t  or  »/   in  th.-.    fornM  without 


regard  to  meaning,  e.  g.  ojt$  </»//".  «/»/////    -say,'  ^       «iVr«i. 

'journey;'  cf.  IMiilippi  in   •/..  •»,•  \'dlkerpsychologie  u.  Sj>< 

witseiuchaft,  vol.  20,  1890,  p.  855. 
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these  vi-rl»  tr.-insitivi-  by-forms1  of  the  third   piTson  perfect  also 
occur,  viz. :  verbs  with  i  perfect,  e.  g.  p3*l  and  p5"l  '  stick  to,' 

Nos.   6,    23,    47,   48,   <>0,  140,  160,    171,  182,  321,   333,   378, 
385,  393,  408,  419;  verbs  media?  geminate8  (<J(i)  *T\  and 

*  be  weak.'  Only  in  Nos.  115,  140,  100  (/"//»•.),  331,  333 
106,  309  (/'//'/'/•.),  417,  however,  are  transitive  by-forms  of  the 
imperfect  found,  the  imperfect  in  general  resisting  the  tendency 
towards  the  transitive  type  better  than  the  perfect. 

In  a  few  instances  intransitive  verbal  forms  are  preserved  only 
in  the  perfect,  viz. :  u  perfects,  Nos.  82,  88,  132(?),  139,  161,  34fc, 
363;  i  perfects,  Nos.  21,  38,  72,  118,  193,  209,  272,  284,  290(?), 
326,  411;  short  perfects  mediae  geminata?,  Nos.  65,  68,  71,  84, 
92,  100,  125,  128,  140  (cf.  p.  181),  189,  295,  307,  341,  403,  429. 
The  corresponding  verbal  adjectives  are  made  in  Nos.  132(?), 
139,  161;  38,  72,  193,  411;  71,  84,  92,  100,  128,  307,  341,  403; 
in  the  mediae  geminatae  stem  125,  an  adjective  of  the  form  ^JOp 
is  made.  Transitive  by-forms  of  the  perfect  occur  in  Nos.  82 ; 
272,  290,  326,  411;  403.  Nos.  118,  193,  209,  290,  411;  68, 
403,  have  transitive  imperfects  in  u,  No.  128,  a  transitive  imper- 
ative; in  the  other  verbs  the  imperfect  does  not  occur  or  is 
indecisive. 

The  moribund  condition  of  the  intransitive  perfect  is  made 
still  further  evident  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
forms  of  the  i  perfect  occur  in  pause,  a  position  in  which 
archaic  forms  that  have  been  lost  elsewhere  are  often  preserved. 
The  following  occur  only  in  pause,  viz. :  Nos.  23,  38,  47,  60,  72, 
108,  111,  116,  146,  149,  171,  232,  272,  284,  311,  313,  321,  326, 
333,  365,  378,  385,  411,  417,  419. 

In  a  large  number  of  verbs,  the  intransitive  perfect  is  not 
preserved,  intransitive  verbal  forms  occurring  only  in  the  imper- 
fect or  imperative.  Verbs  of  this  kind,  excluding  those  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  of  the  transitive  type,  cf.  p.  179,  are  the 
following,  viz. :  Nos.  1,  3,  12,  14,  17,  22,  25,  26,  29,  32,  34, 

1  By  transitive  by-forms  are  meant  those  transitive  forms  which  have 

the  same  meaning  as  the  intransitive  ;  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from 

those  transitive  forms  which  have  meanings  opposite  to  those  of  the 

intransitive  ;  cf.  p.  193. 

2  nOp&*  (417)  can  not  be  considered  a  transitive  form,  since  all  the 

perfect  forms  follow  the  analogy  of  the  triconsonantal  verb. 
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10,   ;/,  4U,  #>,  50,  58,  /;->,  67,  00,  70,  73,  74,  75,  &J,  86, 

90,  94,  95,  00,  97,  98,  101,  103,  110,  //''.  1-,'u.   /.'/,  /.'.'. 

/:*;.  L87,  MO,  /•-.  186,  :  -./;;.  /;*.  /••;.;.  /•-. 

/.:-•',  /'/',,  n;4,  />;7,  168,  770,  776',  177,  184,  186, 
7SS,  •;,  207,  208,  211,  ..'/.'.  -»i  1,  .'/;.  881,  -.".'•.'.   ....  885, 

.  838,  840,    /;/.    .';••'.    'V  •  \  ,  ^81, 

.  891,  -'  898,  -'"/,  •/"••'.  309,  318,  -•/-. 

817,  .      Iff,  340,  346,  -•  •'"  (t 

182, 
391,  :>96,  ^<?,  407,  ^/..'.   ;/-',  414,  ^18. 

In  tli.»M-  Ni.>.  ir'm  MI  in  italics  the  perfect  does  not  occur,  or  is 
in.lrrMvr;  in  tin-  ivinaiiH  In-  the  perfect  has  the  transitive  form. 
The  imperfect  has  a  transitive  by-form  in  the  following,  vi/.  : 
/  iiiiju  itect,  Nos.  1,  75,  164,  184,  312;  H  imperfect,  Nos. 

M),  95,  136,  212  (impr.),  214,  221,  222,  237,  240,  288,  298, 
328,  396;  the  transitive  imperfect  is  in  most  cases  the  regular 
form.  The  former  existence  of  intransitive  perfects  is  indicated 
by  the  verbal  adjectives  in  the  following:  //  jx-rtCcts  in  V>-. 
1  1  1:..  88,  •-''••(?),  46,  127,200,  206,  211.  318(?),  358,  359;  /  per- 
fects in  Nos.  3,  22,  85,  94,  97,  11(.».  180,  138,  167,  187,  227(?), 

.   881,  286,  3.5S,  413,  418,  im-dm-  intirnia-   L84. 
Int  r:in>it  i\  c    imperatives    (»ceur     from    the     following    voH>-. 
vi/..  :  M,   38,    l",  56,  86,  94,  97,    I'M,    ir.»,   i:;i,  L53, 

L08,  L66,  188,  818,  838,  311,  -li.  833,  346,  850,  361,  378, 

.    11'),  419,   mi'dia-   intiniKu  7,  29,  30.      The  iinprrat  i\  e- 
(153)   pV  an.l    (838)  ^  are   intransitive    forms    IIM-.!    with    the 

meaniiiLT  ..f  the  tran>iti\c  verbs  py  '  pour  out,'  ^{^j  '  take  •  'IT.' 

\Vln-n  no  derisive  intransitive  \erl»al  t'nnn  is  prev(-r\e«l.  the 
intran-ithe  .leri  \  at  i  \  es  ..t'ten  give  evidence  of  the  ori'/mal 
intran>iti\e  I'Mnn  <>f  a  \erb,  as  e.  g.  in  Nos.  44,  104,  Id?,  114, 
185,  198,  tC.  When  in.  form  ..f  <J.,I  \^  nia-le  in 

a    eertain  item,  intransitive  derivatives  often  indiralr    the    IM.XV'I- 

l»ilit\  •  ••!'  the  former  existence  of  the  e..n-e-|M,n.lin'_r  intransitive 
\.-rb,  as  e.  K.  iii  Kot,  !  i.  1  17,  178,  L94, 

I'M.  etc.  In  snme  in^iaiiees  i  nl  ran>i  t  i  \  e  derivatives  nrrurriii.i; 
with  transitive  arii\e  verbs  indicate  the  t'..nner  existence  "t" 
Intransitiye  \erl,*  •.!'  the  >anie  stein,  et'.  p.  Kl».  S..inetinie-  the 
apparently  int  ran-il  ive  deri\ati\es  really  belmi-j:  t«.  tran-iti\e 
aeti\  .  a-  in  \  tC,  I-'-T  th.  >ake  of 

convenience  complete  li-t-  «>i'  tin-  nuioni  intranaitive  deriyativei 
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are  here  given.  A  number  of  nouns  which  were  in  all  proba- 
bility originally  adjectives,  and  concrete  nouns  which  seem  to  be 
•  Irrived  from  more  original  abstracts,  are  included. 

Adjectives  of  the    form  *?£Dp  are  made  from  the  following, 

viz.:  Nos.  3,  4(?),  13,  20,  22,  23,  38,  44,  48,  51,  60,  72,  85,  87, 
89,  94,  97,  108,  111,  113,  115,  119,  120,  125,  134,  137,  138,  143, 
14'.»,  151,  162,  163(?),  167,  169,  171,  187,  190,  196,  227(?),  229, 
\'',->,  264,  266,  267,  270,  271,  275,  277,  281,  286,  293,  313,  321, 
331,  333,  347,  358,  365,  378,  385,  408,  411,  413,  416,  417,  418, 
I'M.  432.  The  construct  state  of  the  majority  of  these  adjectives 
has  the  form  ^CD  -  probably  due  to  metaplasm  with  adjectives 


of  the  form  ?&£  c.     ®fi  like     fl^'  Mow,'  viz.:  Nos.    87,    94, 

113,  171,  277,  331,  378,  411.     No.  3  and  the  adjectives  X"^  , 
N«»s.  134,  162,  196,  however,  make  their  construct  regularly, 
e-  g-  "^3$  'mourning,'  tf?p  'full;'   Nos.  22,  171,  277,   make 
constructs  from  the  form  qatl,  syncopated  from  qatil,  e.  g. 
'  uncircumcised.'1 


Adjectives  of    the  form     £0p  are  made  from  the  following; 
with   feminine  Jl^pp  or   plural   D^pp  probably   representing 

original  *  qatul  in  every  case,2  Nos.  5,  10,  14(?),  22,  39,  127,  171, 
'200,  234,  251,  253,  267,  268,  273,  274,  278,  389;  with  the 

feminine  H^tOp  or  plural  D'^bp  •  Nos.  26(?),  46,  48,  91,  131, 
204,  211,  231,  310,  321,  383,  358,  387,  405;  feminine  or  plural 
does  not  occur,  or  is  made.  from  the  form  ^IDp*  Nos.  31,  109, 

112,  139,  161,  165,  202,  206,  282,  285,  302,  818(9),  324,  ^5, 
359.  In  the  last  two  lists,  the  italicized  forms  seem  to  represent 
the  form  qatul,  as  is  indicated  by  the  u  perfects  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic;  t^p*  'bird-catcher'  (161)  may  represent  the  form  qatdl, 

since  the  perfect  in  this  case  is  based  on  the  nominal  form.  The 
remainder  may  represent  either  qatul  or  qatdl  ;  pl"O  '  spy  '  (31) 


1  Cf.  the  construct  state  *nj|  ,  *n>  ,  ClfiD  •  of  the  nouns  "Hjl  '  wall,' 

•  |  ....       |  ..  .  .  ..  r 

*  'thigh,'  tirO  'shoulder.' 


2  Cf.  Konig,  Lehrgeb.  2,  1,  84  :  Stade,  Lehrb.  §§204,  6;  71,  3  ;  Olshau- 
sen,  Lehrb.  §168,  b. 
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is  most  probably  of  the  latter  form.     The  construct  state  of  the 
adjectives   in   the   last   two   lists    has   the   form    ^CDp'    e.    g. 


'great,'  fp  'small;'  in  HDJ  from  pQJ     'high'  (46),  the 

a  is  due  to  the  guttural.     No  construct  state  of  the  adject  i\v> 
in  tin-  first  list  OCC 

In  :i  number  of  stems  verbal  adjectives  of  both  forms 


;in«l  ^Op  •  or  an  i  perfect  and  an  adjective  of  the  form 

madi>.  vi/.  :  Xos.  22,  48,  131,  171,  267,  321,  333,  358;  in  Nos. 

L27,    '"i   :i"  adjective  ^Dp  and  verbal  noun  H^pp  are  made. 

Tliis  seems  to  indicate  that  originally  in  Ildnvw  /'  an«l  //per- 
fects were  made  from  the  same  stem,  as  quite  frequently  in 
Arabic,  e.  g. 

^-^  l»  'I*  (in-  'be  joyful,'  bahuja  '  be  beautiful  ;' 
.L^  //  •/  .:///•'.  /i»r.nna  'be  altered  for  the  worse  in  odor;'  etc. 


Adjectives  of  the  forms  Dp   ni«l   Op  from  stems  media*  in- 
tirmu?  are  made  from  the  following,  vi/.  :  Op  •  Nos.  50,  79,  173, 

184,  185,  193,  195(?),  •,>!:'<.  -i.  "^3,255,  258,  300  ;0p.  Nos.  7, 

i;  a«ljc<-tivcs  of  the  form  Op.  from  stems  media4  gemina- 

IM-   fn.m  tin-   following  vi/.  :   No>.    i:;.   64,  66,  i  1  ,  84,  92,  100, 
106,   11  I.    L38,    i  H,   W)4,   247,  &5fl  L9,  326, 

:ui,  -  ye,    M)8,    t31;  adjectives  like  r?^3  from  sterna 

.T"1-  from  the  following,  via.  j   Nos.  33,  61,  7£  ::,«»,  175, 

194,  i,  384,  389,  340,  3«1,  354, 

1"1.     'I'he  construct  states  of  the  last  class  havr  t..nns  lik«    nt!'p 

•lianl.'     TlM-M-  a.lj.-<-ti\cs  are   usually  regarded  as  contract.  ••! 

from  tin*  form  </<(t<ii.  <•.  -_r.  v'^-  ular  1*011- 

traction  .,f  tin*  «li|.lith..ii'_r  d|  if  '  .  ,1  wliidi  n-|.rrsrni>  tin- 
--.iiii'l  i-  |M-rha|»s  more  original  than  H  •  lli»-  mm-r  ..riuinal 
IM-MII:  !  1  iii  tin-  OOnitniOt  c«'iin»-.-n..n,  \\liilf  tlic 

«»f   tl:-  itc    state    has    l..-«-n    mo«lili«-«l:   of, 

lik«-  HplD  ronstr.  HDID  '  niaro.' 
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Infinitives  of    the   form     Dp  are  very  rare,  occurring  from 

stative  verbs  only  in  Nos.  106(?),  110,  407,  423;  in  active  verbs 
like  fY?&^  4  send,'  the  a  of  the  infinitive  is  due  to  the  gut- 
tural. Infinitives  of  the  form  Op  from  stative  verbs  media- 

geminata?  are  made  in  the  following,  viz.  :  Nos.  204,  319,  362, 
309,  409  ;  all  except  the  last  may  be  simply  the  verbal  adjectives 
of  the  same  form  used  as  a  noun;  in  369  the  infinitive  form 
may  be  perfect.1  In  Nos.  43  and  349,  the  a  of  the  infinitive'  is 
probably  due  to  the  guttural  "1.  Infinitives  of  the  form  tOlp  from 
verbs  mediae  infirmae  are  made  from  the  following,  viz.  :  Nos.  •>'.', 
30,  192,  221,  222,  256,  353;  in  400  the  form  is  probably  corrupt. 
Infinitives  of  the  form  H^pp  are  made  from  Nos.  6,  23,  340, 
433;  of  the  form  H^tDp.  from  Nos.  87,  97,  105,  162,  332,  344, 
386;  of  the  form  nSpp  "p  ,  from  Nos.  46,  60,  97,  105,  108, 
134,  203,  205,  333,  357,  358,  412,  419.  In  203,  205,  357  the  form 
n^tDD  is  used  as  the  infinitive  of  active  verbs.  These  last 

T    :   |T 

three  classes  are  verbal  nouns  used  as  infinitives.- 

As  simple  verbal  nouns,  H^COp  occurs  in  Nos.  6,  8,  14,  23, 
45,  80,  183,  225,  226(?),  257,  271,  291,  308,  320,  392(?),  402, 
404,  413,  430;  ifppp.  in  Nos.  32,  69,  87,  89,  93,  97,  102,  104, 
105,  122,  129,  152,  162,  168(?),  176,  205,  250,  254,  260,  276^ 
313,  320,  327,  348,  361,  375,  377,  378,  383,  385,  386/395,  420, 
423,  424,  425,  432;  rfjDj?  "p.  in  Nos.  13,  97,  101,  105,  117, 
119,  131,  134,  272,  273,  280,  282,  335,  346,  378,  421.  In  Nos. 
129,  205,  260,  395,  404,  421,  they  are  nouns  of  action  from 
active  verbs. 

Verbal  nouns  of  the  form  ^Dp  are  made  from  the  following, 
viz.  :  Nos.  23,  27,  74,  107,  138,"  165,  174,  178,  228,  235,  266, 
281,  286,  313,  365,  374,  378,  384,  415,  418(?);  verbal  nouns  of 
the  form  iY?Dp  •  which  is  a  specially  frequent  derivative  from 
verbs  of  utterance  like  pjft  'cry  out,'  from  the  following,  viz: 
Nos.  13,  16,  18,  37,  42,  56,  58,  68,  74,  80,  86,  98,  120,  147, 
157,  168(?),  207,  208,  210,  213,  216,  218,  226(?),  235,  252,  265, 
269,  301-,  303,  315,  317,  329,  330,  333(?)  341,  351,  352,  3(14, 
366,  391,  393,  397,  407,  417,  422,  433;  flQW)  'breath'  (239)  is 

1  Cf.  Konig,  Lehrgeb.  i,  339  ;  Stade,  Lehrb.  £619,  6;  Olshausen,  Lehrb. 
p.  531. 
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to  be  regarded  as  concrete,  ilp  k  cursin<r  '  (3:*  A)  is  made 
from  tlu-  /W  y?p  'curse'  on  the  analogy  of  PO*")^  '  blessing;' 
verhal  nouns  of  the  form  rf?pp  are  made  from  the  following, 
vi/.  :  tfos,  1.  1'.'.  20,  28,  3G,  42,  51,  52,  55,  59,  76,  77,  127,  136, 
L6t0,  I'.'l.  196,  L97,  204,  309,  -.':;:!,  279,  293,  314,  388,  3 
I-.':1..  \'i\.  Tin-  verbal  noun>  in  Nos.  -Ms  ami  394  are  also  to  be 
regarded  as  intransitive. 

The  same  tendency  to  pass  over  to  the  transitive  type  which 
was  observed  in  connection  with  the  verbal  forms  is  found  also 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  nominal  derivatives.  A  number  of 
>tative  verbs,  especially  such  as  are  more  or  less  active  in  mean- 
ing, make  participles  ami  infinitives  of  the  transitive  form. 

Verbs  with  intransitive  form  in  perfect  or  imperfect,  exclud- 
ing those  which  belong  to  the  transitive  type  (cf.  p.  179),  which' 
make  such  derivatives  are  the  following,  vi/.  : 

1)  Participles  of  the  form  *?pp  .  Nos.  1,  li,  2r,.  :;.'.  S5,  :'"  .   1". 

:-.   85,   (.»0,  98,  lln,    us.  Tj-j.  138,  L86,  1  t6,  1  18, 
L61,  i'U.  n;r,.  i;o,  isx>,  is;,  -K\\\.  814,  -.".M.  287,  &46,  252, 
317,  818,  828,  S32,  845,  361,  370,  38c.  390,  391,  898,  U)7, 
108,  n  L,  H6,  U7,  U9. 

•.'i    Infinitives  of  the  form  *?Dp  •  *•    '*?PP  i^nflixal  forms  like 

**-*   indeei>i\r.   as  they  may  rejiroeiit  eitlier 
or  ?pp  :  of.  (i.-M-niiix-K;,  ut  /sch,    II,  In-.   <,,-.   jj  r,  i  ,  />)  Nos.  1,  6, 

;.  in.  |,  .  10,  94,  91  .  i  L8,  L22(?), 

187,  162,  !•;?,  177,  is-.1.  L86(«.),  200,  209,  214,  225,  240, 
272(*.),  288,  317,  382,  885, 

k)3,407(«.)i  UL1,  HI.  H9;  ^H^  (lin;)  makes  the  infinitive 
r*N%n-  after  the  analogy  of  \n-l.s  ,1"^-  ami  similar  form*  are 
ma.le  also  in  fcfos,  >8  ami  386  J  the  infinitive  of  ^»  (145)  is 
the  feminine  form  fY?D*  •  a  form  which  is  also  made  1'rom 

'Of.  Geflenius-Kautzsch  //././-.  Or.  §74,  h;  also  KSnig,  Lehrgeb.,  i, 
611  :  Stade,  Lr/»  /•/,..  |S01,  (>. 

1  Them?  infinitives  may  represent  the  feminine  of  a 
--—-•     three1;  cf.  Stade,  op.  cit.  $M8,  c  ;  Olehausen,  Lehrb.,  p.  888, 

tnp. 
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3)  Passive  participles  of  the  form     1Df5  .  Nos.  6,  32,  35,  74, 

90,  118,  146,  182,  186,  237,  246,  272,  386,  393,  410,  411,  412, 
416(?),  419;  these  are  in  some  cases  simply  verbal  adjectives,  as 
e.  g.  in  Nos.  32,  410,  etc. 

Verbs  H"1?  which  make  participles  like  JT^JI  as  well  as  verbal 
adjectives  like  ffEJ  are   Nos.    78,   263,    334,    340,   401;  in   all 

except  Nos.  78,  340,  the  verbal  adjectives  are  used  only  as  nouns. 

Verbs   mediae   infirmae  have   for   the   most   part    completely 

passed  over  to  the  transitive  type  :  participles  of  the  form  Dp 

are  therefore  to  be  expected  from  any  verb  of  this  class,  what- 
ever the  meaning  ;  such  participles  from  verbs  which  have  pre- 
served intransitive  form  either  in  verbal  forms  or  derivatives  are 
made  in  Nos.  29,  50,  80,  82,  192,  219,  222,  353. 


Semitic  Epigraphical  Notes. — By  CHARLES  C.  TORREY,  Pro- 
fessor in  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I. 

AN  OLD  HEBREW  SEAL. 

THIS  seal  was  purchased  in  Sidon,  from  a  native  dealer,  and 
is  now  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  scarabieoid,  longitudinally 
pierced.  The  material  is  agate,  nearly  white,  and  the  inscribed 
surface  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
accompanying  fac-simile,  made  from  a  plaster  cast,  is  twice  the 
size  of  the  original.  The  seal  has  been  badly  chipped,  but  for- 


tunately  the  inscribed  face  i^  intact,  and  the  letters  are  all  beau- 
til'nlly  dear.      It  read-: 

irriry  p  yv\rh 

k'[The  seal]  «)t'  Joshua,  son  of  Asaiah." 

The  name  Asaiah    ("  Yah w6  made")   is   found   in   thi»    same 
form  on  a  Jewish  seal  published  by  Clermont-Gannean  i /»'•••//! //. 

iii.,  jjo'.').      Tin-  form    Vu*>*   0001178  On  another  86ft]  iii  the  Uritish 

Museum  (see  Cook  e,  .\'"/v//->, //////-•  Inscription^  \>.  :'»•'•'.');  H*C*i^ 

ind    in  the  Old  Totamcnt.  '*  \\\\\^  \\ii,    T.' :    of,  the  names 

\S%HLM;v      9am,  ii.  18,  and  ^X'C'i'-    1  Chr.  iv,  35. 

The  Old   llchrcu    characters   of   this    inscription   arc  ..I'   extra- 
ordinary heauty,  as  can  he  seen  fi-Min  the  lac->iniil.        I 
iiiu-iis  of    writing    in    the    old    alphabet    ha\e    been    found    \\hieli 
c.Mild    compare    with    it    in    thi-    respect.      There    is    nothing    to 
indicate  the  period  to  which    it    belongs.      So    1. 
teriBtio  forms  of    lettei  .neerned,  its  OWnei  '":'v  ha\e  lixed 

at  any  point   i      Bebren    histors.   fi-,,ni    the    early    kingdom  d«.\\  n 
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to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule.  Attention  may  l>e  called,  how- 
ever, to  the  resemblance  which  these  characters  bear  to  those  of 
tlu-  Siloam  inscription.  The  resemhlamv  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  the  letter  J7,  which  has  the  same  peculiar 
shape,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  the  same  slant.  The  \  though 
of  a  very  common  type,  also  recalls  the  Siloam  inscription  both 
in  the  shape  of  its  head  and  in  its  long  shank.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  letter  J.  The  f"7,  again,  has  the  same  unusual 
breadth  and  graceful  form  as  in  the  other  inscription.  These 
resemblances  can  of  course  be  allowed  but  very  little  weight; 
they  do,  however,  add  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  seal. 

Such  a  specimen  of  Hebrew  calligraphy  as  this  one,  moreover, 
deserves  a  warm  welcome.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  beauty  of  the  characters  in  which  it  is  inscribed.  Few, 
if  any,  alphabets  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  old 
North  Semitic  at  its  best,  and  the  characteristic  Hebrew  form 
of  it  shown  here  represents  one  of  the  finest  developments,  artis- 
tically, which  it  has  experienced.  In  view  of  our  almost  total 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  native  art  of  the  Hebrews,  such  tes- 
timony as  this  to  their  sense  of  form  and  proportion  is  of  great 
value.  And  it  would  certainly  be  hard  to  find  any  single  specimen 
of  the  script  which  is  more  beautifully  executed  than  this  one. 

Instead  of  the  customary  line,  or  double  line,  to  divide  the 
field  in  halves,  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  device  is  used  here, 
the  origin  of  which  I  do  not  know.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
line  of  writing  is  a  star  of  six  rays. 

II. 
AN  INSCRIBED  HEBREW  WEIGHT. 

The  weight  here  described  was  bought  by  me  in  Jerusalem, 
of  a  native  dealer  in  antiquities,  in  the  spring  of  1901.  I  could 
learn  nothing  definite  as  to  the  source  from  which  it  came.  Its 
form,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  drawing  (slightly 
larger  than  the  original),  is  the  same  as  that  of  .the  four  inter- 
esting stone  weights  bearing  the  problematic  inscription  Cl¥3  > 
most  fully  described  by  Clermont-Ganneau  in  his  Recueil,  iv., 
24  ff.  Three  of  these,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  found  by 
Dr.  Bliss  in  his  excavations  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fuml 
at  Tell  Zakariya;  the  fourth  was  unearthed  at  the  village 
'Anata,  north  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  present  case,  the  material 
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is  red  marble  (specific  Lfiavity  2.658);  whether  or  not  other 
weights  of  this  same  material  have  been  found,  I  do  not  know. 
<  >ne  of  the  four  just  mentioned  is  described  as  "a  reddish 
stone,"  but  nothing  more  definite  is  sai<l  about  it. 


The  tact  of  chief  importance  connected  with  this  weight, 
however,  is  the  legend  which  it  hears.  It  is  inscribed  with  the 
Hebrew  word  J*p3,  for/a1,  "half";  that  is,  presumably,  half 
of  a  shekel.  It  weighs  5.8698  grams,  or  90.58  grains;  accord- 
ingly, the  unit  (i.  e.,  the  shekel)  was  ll.M  grams,  or  181.17 
Drains.  The  Hebrew  "shekel,"  as  we  kii.-w,  was  a  standard 
which  varied  considerably,  though  the  limits  of  its  variation 
an-  <\\\\  unknown.  In  the  familiar  silver  coinage  of  the  Jews, 
the  old  Phoenician  stater  of  14.92-14.96  grams  was  the  basis. 
I  Jut  there  were  other  norms,  and  one  of  these,  belonging  to 
Uabylonia,  mines  very  close  to  the  unit  of  our  j,*p3  weight. 
The  Babylonian  (or  Persian)  silver  shekel  of  the  "royal  norm" 
\\.-i'_rhe.l  about  1  1.  ~>"  irr.'ims  (see  the  tables  in  lle:id'~  Hintorin 

Numorutn  and   IlillV   Handbook  of  Greek  and  Itomai 

an«l  it  may  well  be  that  we  are  to  reen^nj/^  the  result  of    IJaby- 
loniaii    influence    in    the    use    of  a    Standard    in    which    the    half- 

>hekel  iras  (approximately)  5.87  grams.     It  is  tint  her  noticeable 

tint  this  weight  bears  no  obvious  relation   to  the  r|VJ,  which 

S  to  have  been    equivalent    to   a    little    IIHUV    than   10  grams. 

The  four  weight*  above  mentioned  weigh,  reBpeotively,  9,  9.5, 

104V    an'l     l(|.''l    .irram^.    and    (-.ssibly   rfpre-eiit  a  still  further 
•d    >tandanl. 

it  for  the  word  J,*pD<  it  bas  heretofore  been  known  only  from 

tu..    pas*agei    in    the  Old  Testament.       In    Gen.    \\i\.  •'•-'.   Abra- 
ham'-   -ervaut    '.rives  t  lie  ^irl    l;  a  nose-rin^    \\  in  •«.«•  \\  eiirht 

WM-  a  l>»i»*\   and  in   K\.   \\x\iii,  '.'•;,  the    >ame    \\.ml    i->    u-ed    in 
stating  the  ai  .....  mt   ..f  tin-   poll-tax   (also  dc-crihrd   a- 


1  So  estimated.     Tin-    tone  (the  on.   tOun.l  at  'AnAtii)  had  been  pierced, 
and  its  original  wei^l 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  should  not  be  found 
elsewhere;  the  fact  deserves  notice,  too,  that  in  both  of  these 
passages  the  Targum  translates  JfpD  by  the  non-committal 
N^pn,  "weight."1  Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
word  i^pD,  meaning  "half-shekel,"  was  obsolete  at  the  time 
when  the  Aramaic  translation  was  made  ? 


III. 
A  PHOENICIAN  (?)  BRONZE  WEIGHT. 

While  buying  some  old  copper  coins  in  Jaffa  from  a  native 
resident  of  that  city,  I  happened  to  pick  up  this  small  bronze 
object,  presumably  a  weight.  Its  owner  attached  no  importance 
to  it,  but  "  threw  it  in  "  with  my  purchase.  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing else  like  it,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  Orientalists  to  whom  I 
have  shown  it  been  able  to  give  me  any  information  regarding 
it.  Whether  it  is  ancient,  or  modern,  I  do  not  know.  It  looks 
like  an  antique. 

As  the  figure  (somewhat  enlarged)  shows,  it  has  the  form  of 
a  crystal  of  fourteen  sides.  The  angles  are  not  quite  regular ; 


<D 


no  one  of  the  six  quadrilateral  faces  is  a  perfect  square,  nor  is 
any  one  of  the  eight  triangles  equilateral,  though  the  variation 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  In  every  one  of  the 
fourteen  faces  is  an  incused  oblong,  containing  what  appears  to 


1  These  are  the  two  passages  upon  which  those  scholars  rely  who 
assert  that  the  Aramaic  Hpfj)  ,  N^pfi  was  sometimes  used  to  mean 

"shekel."  Hence  the  current  interpretation  (almost  unchallenged,  but 
hardly  tenable)  of  MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN  ;  and  every  recent  commen- 
tator on  Dan.  v,  25  remarks  that  in  Gen.  xxiv,  22  and  Ex.  xxxviii,  26 
^pj"l  means  "shekel."  On  the  contrary,  the  word  has  this  meaning 

neither  in  the  two  passages  named,  nor  anywhere  else. 
"  Half  -shekel."  in  the  Targum,  is  regularly 
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be  the  Phoenician  numeral  12. '  The  depth  of  the  incuse  varies, 
but  the  characters — always  thin  and  clearly  cut — are  never  quite 
Hush  with  the  surface.  In  addition  to  this  marking,  each  one 
<>i  tin-  six  <iuadrilateral  faces  is  stamped  with  four  small  circles, 
or  crescents,  somewhat  obliquely  driven.  These  are  not  regu- 
larly placed,  except  that,  roughly  speaking,  each  of  the  four 
corner  spaces  of  the  quadrilateral  is  occupied  by  one  of  them. 
In  'tne  case,  a  fifth  circle  is  stamped  directly  into  the  incused 
oblong,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obliterate  the  character  which  rep- 
resents the  numeral  10.  The  weight  of  the  object  is  14.9566 
grams,  or  230.82  grains.  It  is  this  fact,  especially,  which  has 
led  me  to  characterize  it,  tentatively,  as  "Phoenician,"  for  this 
is  just  the  weight  of  a  Phoenician  silver  stater.  Head,  ///'*- 
toria  Numonim,  gives  the  standard  as  about  230  grains,  and 
Hill's  II<i,«fbook  as  14.92-14.96  grams.  The  numeral  "  12," 
moreover,  corresponds  admirably  to  this  conclusion,  for  the 
Phoenician  coinage  (including  the  Jewish)  was  based  upon  the 
system  of  twelve  parts;  a  fact  due,  no  doubt,  to  Greek 
influence. 

IV. 

ON  A  PALESTINIAN  'FORGERY.' 

Under  the  title  "  Falschung?"  Dr.  Messerschmidt  contributes 
to  the  OrientcUistische  Litter  atur-Zeitung  for  June  15,  1903  a 
discussion  (with  fac-simile)  of  a  certain  curious  inscribed  object 
recently  brought  to  Germany  from  the  neighborhood  of  .In-uva- 
lem.  It  is  a  disc  of  baked  clay,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
reproducing  very  clumsily  and  on  a  much  enlarged  scale  a  well- 
known  coin  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Nothing  more  need  be  said,  of 
course,  as  to  the  value  of  this  ' antique';  it  does  not  even 
deserve  to  be  taken  so  seriously  as  would  be  implied  in  giving 
it  the  name  'forgery.'  Messerschmidt  is  by  no  means  mclim-d 
to  regard  it  as  genuine,  and  yet  expresses  himself  as  mystified 
on  two  points:  (1)  How  did  it  happen  that  day  should  be 
chosen  as  the  material  for  forging  a  bronze  coin  ?  and  (2)  Why 
did  it-  owner,  who  was  a  workman  of  the  lo\\<  r  (lass,  appar- 

iie  character  for  10  is  somewhat  unusual,  to  be  sure,  though  not 
u  it  1 1 out  its  analogies.    It  may  be,  of  course,  that  I  am  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing this  device  to  be  the  numeral  1 ..  <>r  in<ii-.  <l  a  numeral  at  nil. 
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ently  make  no  effort  to  sell  it,  and  eventually  part  with  it  for 
a  mere  trifle  ?  Do  not  these  things,  he  asks,  speak  against  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  forgery  ? 

The  fact  is,  this  is  one  of  a  class  of  objects  not  infrequently 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  by  certain  vagabonds  of 
a  familiar  type — half  beggar,  half  rascal.  The  things  are 
made  by  pressing  clay  into  forms  which  some  idler  has  amused 
himself  by  fashioning.  The  conditions  which  produce  such 
works  of  art  as  this  one  are  a  little  spare  time,  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  the  remote  possibility  of  gulling  some  brother  rascal,  or 
perhaps  even  a  tourist.  It  would  take  perhaps  an  hour  to 
whittle  out  of  wood  such  a  form  as  the  one  from  which  this 
'  coin '  was  made.  I  have  frequently  been  offered  just  such 
discs  in  Jerusalem,  the  would-be  vender  always  accompanying 
his  offer  with  a  broad  grin.  One  of  these  objects  now  in  my 
possession  (a  clay  disc,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  pressed 
from  a  form)  bears  a  representation  of  Eve  and  the  serpent, 
with  a  few  meaningless  letters  appended.  Apparently  there 
was  never  a  thought  of  getting  more  than  a  few  paras  each  for 
these  'inscriptions.'  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  native 
workman  mentioned  in  this  case  did  not  show  any  great  eager- 
ness to  turn  his  property  into  money. 

In  a  foot-note  to  Messerschmidt's  article  (col.  241),  the  editor, 
Dr.  Peiser,  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  clay  disc  [or  rather, 
its  matrix  ?]  belonged  to  the  apparatus  of  a  forger  of  coins,  and 
formed  a  part  of  a  cylindrical  mould  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  found  in  Egypt  (he  might  have  said,  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  British  Isles  to  Asia). 
Bnt  the  hatchet-carved  monstrosity  before  us  is  in  no  way 
related  to  the  apparatus  to  which  he  refers,  or  to  its  product, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of  clay  and  happens  to  have 
borrowed  its  pattern  from  a  coin.  The  moulds  employed  for 
the  forgeries  in  question  are  of  course  made  from  the  genuine 
coins,  and  are  designed  to  receive  molten  metal.  They  give  at 
least  an  exact  reproduction;  in  fact,  it  is  not  usually  safe  to 
pronounce  these  clay  cylinders  the  work  of  forgers,  inasmuch 
as  the  official  copper  coinage  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  both 
Eastern  and  Western,  was  very  largely  executed  in  just  this 
way.  As  for  this  worthless  Palestinian  trinket,  it  is  certainly  a 
misuse  of  language  to  call  it  a  '  forgery.' 
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V. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  BOD-'ASTART  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Since1  the  publication  of  my  former  paper  (vol.  xxiii.  of  this 
.Journal,  pp.  156-173)  on  the  iiiM-ription  recently  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ksniun,  near  Sidon,  the  literature  of  the 
subject  has  «rruwn  rapidly.  Besides  the  publications  of  Berger 
ami  I  .air  range  (see  the  foot-note),  the  inscription  has  been  di>- 
cussed  by  Clermont-Ganneau  (Recueil,  v.,  pp.  217-267),  Hoff- 
mann (  '/'//<"/.  Llt.r'itiir-'ttiinth  22.  Nov.  1902;  31.  Jan.  1903), 
G.  A.  Cooke  (  T>  .•  •/-  Hook  of  North  Semitic  7//.S-/-/-//.//0/**,  1903, 
pp.  401-403),  Lidzbarski  (Eph<  m<  /-/x  ii.,  pp.  49-54),  and  others. 
Especially  the  excellent  fac-similes  published  by  Lagrange  and 
Berger  have  settled  all  doubt  as  to  the  correct  reading  of  the 
inscriptions  —  or  rather,  the  one  inscription  in  its  several 
varying  forms.  Still  other  inscribed  stones,  moreover, 
have  been  unearthed  from  the  temple-ruin,  one  of  which  exhibit  > 
such  important  variations  from  the  typical  reading  that  I  have 
reserved  the  discussion  of  it  for  a  separate  note  (see  VI.,  below). 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  repeat  the  complete  text,  the 
lines  corresponding  to  those  of  the  inscription  which  I  published 
and  discussed  in  my  previous  article.  I  have  also  indicated  the 
ilivisimi  into  clauses  which  seems  to  me  to  be  required.  Regard- 
ing this  division  I  shall  have  more  to  say  below. 


p  p 

p 


p  ,r  ran 
•  cnp 

Tin-  only  l«-tti-rs  here  concerning  which  then-  can  l»c  any  «| 

third    and    >i\th    in    line   1:    in  each  of   tlic>«-  cas«->  it 
is  altogether  um-»-rtain  whether  the  character  is  "1  or  ").      In 


1  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  publish  the  Bod- 
'A&tart  inscription.    Berger's  Mr  moire  sur  les  inscriptions  du  temple 
cT  Esmoun  A  Sidon  was  put  m  .li-tni  mion  Oct.  8,  1002;   Lagrange's 
-MI.  -I  in  il.-  -miml>erof  the  Revn>  >•  dated  Oct.  1,  1908. 

The  number  of  thi-,  .F..m  -nal  i  vol.  ndil  in   h  contained  my 

article  was  issued  in  August,  1902,  the  actual  mailing  of  the  volume 
taking  place  on  Sept.  9  and  10. 
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point  I  have  been  obliged  to  change  my  former  reading;  the 
first  character  in  line  4  is  1  ,  not  D  ,  as  is  shown  by  the  fac- 
similes since  published,  especially  plate  iv.  in  Lagrange's  article 
(Jfew*  A'/'/,//,/,/,,  Oct.  1902,  pp.  515-526). 

The  translation  : 

11  The  king  .Z?o</'-k  JS/I//Y,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  grandson 
of  kii«j  AN///  />//•</.:>//•,  /•//'//  of  the  Sidonians  :  reigning  in  Sidon- 
<>n-fJte-Sea,  '///////  IfeavensJ  and  the  MeSf^lt  A*///*/,  /»/<>//>/;//</ 
to  Sidon  :  who  built  and  solidly  walled  (?)  this  house  :  he  built  it 
for  his  god,  ESm-un^  the  Holy  Lord" 

"TEto  •  •  •  •  0*  .plG  i  "reigning  in  Sidon-on-the-Sea,  etc.". 
Curiously  enough,  no  one  of  the  translators  of  the  inscription, 
excepting  myself,  has  connected  the  word  ^fcTD2  with  the  king 
Bod-'Astart,  although  this  is  the  connection  naturally  suggested 
by  the  context  (and  especially  by  the  preposition  3  in  D*  pVD) 
—  and  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  connection  possible. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  for  example,  follows  the  title  of  the  king 
with  a  long  list  of  supposed  place-names,  contained  in  a  clause 
which  ends  nowhere.  Lidzbarski's  rendering  is  still  worse,  for 
he  does  not  even  give  the  writer  of  the  inscription  time  to  for- 
get how  he  began  his  clause,  but  makes  him  end  it  with  D'  pVD  : 
"Konig  B-A.,  &c.,  Enkel  des  E.,  <fcc.,  in  Sidon  des  Meeres  " 
(period).  But  what  could  this  mean?  And  what  sort  of  a 
Semitic  sentence  would  this  be  ?  Grammar  and  usage  have 
their  rights.  The  preposition  ^  ,  moreover,  cannot  be  disposed 
of  so  easily.  Cooke  (North-  Semitic  Inscriptions,  p.  401  f.) 
boldly  supplies  the  word  "reigning,"  but  this  he  has  no  right 

1  I  have  adopted  here  the  spelling  Bod-,  rather  than  Bad-,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  prevailing  custom,  though  I  believe  the  latter  form  to  be  the 
one  in  accord  with  modern  transcriptional  usage.  We  transcribe  the 


Arabic  Jodi  ,  for  example,  by  fadl,  notfodl,  or  fudl  (English  u  in  but), 
though  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  probably  the  very  same  one  which 
was  heard  by  the  Greeks  who  transliterated  Bod-  in  the  Phoenician 
name.  In  short,  our  accepted  system  of  transcription  is  essentially 
etymological,  not  phonetic. 

2  Of  course,  in  this  and  all  the  similar  cases,  I  have  employed  the 
Hebrew  vowel-pointing  merely  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  indica- 
ting the  grammatical  form,  or  the  nature  of  the  word  ;  not  because  I 
have  any  idea  that  the  Phoenician  pronunciation  closely  resembled  that 
of  our  Massoretic  Hebrew. 
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to  do.  The  one  thing  obviously  needed  is  the  participle 
(similarly  employed,  be  it  noted,  and  with  2  :*s  its  complement, 
in  the  Ksinun'azar  inscription);  why  not  use  it,  then,  sine*  it 
i  <  here  '.- 

Tin-  second  print  -ipal  clause  of  the  inscription,  then,  ends  with 
itli.  •//•.</  ending  with  the  second  D31V  in  line  2).  The 
/7//V'/  clause  contains  the  most  difficult  passage  of  all;  as  to  its 
r\t«'iit,  however,  —  after  the  second  clause  has  once  been  marked 
off  as  above,  —  there  can  be  no  question;  it  ends  with  the  pro- 
noun f.  At  this  point,  again,  my  own  attempt  at  translating 
tin-  inscription  has  thus  far  stood  alone;  all  the  other  renderings 
tr«at  *  fOn  JVX  as  the  object  of  the  following  verb  p, 
rather  than  of  the  one  which  precedes.  Now,  aside  from  the 
/•it  of  tin-  arguments  just  set  forth,  there  is  very  plain 
evidence  that  the  author  of  the  inscription  intended  to  make  a 
principal  pause  after  the  pronoun  f.  One  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions published  by  Berger  actually  ends  at  this  point  ! 
The  stone  of  which  lie  gives  the  fac-simile  (op.  ciV.,  Plate  ii.) 
contains  only  half  of  the  inscription,  it  is  true  (the  other  half 
evidently  stood  on  the  adjoining  stone1)  ;  but  the  point  at  which 
the  lettering  ends  —  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  —  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  this  inscription,  though  otherwise  like 
it-  fellow-,  originally  omitted  all  that  elsewhere  follows  the 
words  f  rOH.  'still  further  evidence  —  equally  conclusive  —  is 
furnMied,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  the  new  inscription  of  this 
series  which  is  treated  In-low  (see  VI.).  In  this  case,  also,  the 

ITOrdfl  "he  who  built  this  house"  form  a  clause  by  themselves. 
Thi-  clan*e-divUion  of  the  inscription,  with  the  interpretation 
whi.-h  it  involves,  I  venture  still  to  think  -as  I  have  thought  it 
t  lie  first  —  the  only  defensible  one. 

*Ju*  .      That   i  hi*  i*  the  name  of  a  district   belonging  tO 
Si.  Ion  l  pV2.  line  :>)  seems   tolerably  certain.      This    inter).  • 
tion   has   also   been    a.  lop;  cniiont-tianneau   and    Co 

1  Lidzharski's  theory,  that  an  ignorant  or  careless  workman  carved 

only  th«-  riulit  lian-1  liall  <•!  lh«-  iii-.cript  inn  :iini  "inin.^1  tin-  reft,  i-  mi- 
tenabl'-.  It  f.-uU  utl.-rl\  in  MM-  la-t  In,.',  of  wl.ich  ^  -|^n  H*N  '  "ul(1 
not  possibly  have  l>een  tli«  /  ia<-t  that  tl..  i.-i-  a  margin  left  at 

nd  of  the  stone  cannot  be  uaed  as  an  argunn-nt.  \\  •  <  »nl<l  not 
expect  the  lettering  to  be  carried  to  the  edge,  especially  on  stone  so  very 
soft  and  fragile  as  1  1 
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Lidzbarski  objects,  that  it  would  be  "  wunderlich"  as  a  place- 
name.  But  then,  every  people  has  a  certain  number  of  place- 
names  which  are  "wunderlich"  when  approached  from  the  side 
of  etymology  and  the  dictionary;  this  one  is  by  no  means 
remarkable.1  What  is  far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  same  place  which  is  called  D*T1N  DD£*  in  the  (later) 
inscription  of  Esmun'azar;  and  that  this  is  the  very  same 
temple  "of  Esmun,  the  Holy  Lord,"  built  "  near  the  spring 
(^T  \y)  in  the  mountain,"  which  is  there  mentioned.  The 
several  independent  grounds  of  this  conclusion  I  have  already 
set  forth  at  length,  in  my  former  article  ;  the  one  of  them  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all,  the  presence  of  the  ^T  \y 
("conduit-spring"?)  near  this  temple-ruin,  has  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  those  who  have  discussed  the  inscrip- 
tion. Clermont-Ganneau  objects  to  the  identification  of  the 
two  temples,  that  the  Bod-'Astart  ruin  could  not  be  described 
as  "in  the  mountain  pJ"O),"  inasmuch  as  it  stands  only  about 
fifty  meters  above  the  plain.  But  this  argument  is  less  weighty 
than  it  seems.  The  deciding  question  is  not  how  high  this  place 
actually  is,  but  whether  the  popular  speech  would  describe  it  as 
"in  the  mountain."  And  on  this  point  there  is  certainly  little 
or  no  room  for  doubt.  The  contrast  between  the  coast  plain 
and  the  mountain  district  is  nowhere  more  sharp  than  at  just 
this  point,  where  the  outpost  hills  of  the  Lebanon  rise  steeply 
from  the  level  strip  and  run  back  in  steadily  increasing  height. 
Any  native  of  modern  Sidon  would  be  certain  to  speak  of  this 
ruin  as  fi-l-jebel,  "  in  the  mountain  "  ;  I  have  myself  repeatedly 
heard  them  thus  describe  it.  And  it  is  in  every  way  probable 
that  the  ancient  Sidonians  spoke  of  it  in  the  same  way. 

Lidzbarski,  replying  to  Clermont-Ganneau,  cites  line  16  f.  of 
the  Esm.  inscription  against  the  interpretation  of  D*nN  D0£^ 
as  the  name  of  a  district.  The  passage  reads:  "  It  was  we  who 
built  ....  the  temple  of  'Astart  in  Sidon-on-the-Sea,  and  who 
made  'Astart  to  dwell  in  D"")"TN  DOt^;  and  it  was  we  who  built 
a  temple  to  Esmun  .....  in  the  mountain  and  made  him  to 
dwell  in  DVJK  DDB>."  Of  this,  Lidzbarski  says:  "Das  ist 


1  Lidzbarski's  "  Flammen-Erde,"  D£)£n  T*)X  (so  he  reads),  would 
be  a  much  more  extraordinary  name,  it  seems  to  me.  But  it  is  easy  to 
accuse  one  another  of  stumbling  here,  where  we  are  all  in  the  dark. 
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Unsinn,  wenn  D1"1X  DtDC^  ein  Ort  ausserhalb  von  D' 
sein  soil."  But  this  is  a  very  strange  assert  inn.  How  does 
Lidxharski  know  that  the  induction  of  Astarte,  mentioned  in 
the  second  half  of  line  16,  had  any  relation  to  the  temple  men- 
t  ioned  in  the  first  half  ?  The  very  fact  that  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess is  repeated  might  have  shown  him  the  probability  of  the 
contrary  conclusion.  The  'induction'  of  a  irn.l  into  a  new  pre- 
eim-t,  or  a  new  temple,  was  an  important  ceremony  by  itself  I 
might  (we  should  suppose)  take  place  at  any  time,  whether  the 
ImiMin^  in  <|iiestion  was  old  or  new,  and  whether  built  by  thededi- 
ea  t  i  ng  parties  or  by  others.  An  old  building  might  be  consecrated 
for  a  new  purpose,  or,  doubtless,  to  a  new  god.  There  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  supposing  that  two  temples,  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  are  referred  to  in  Esm.  line  10.'  One  of  these,  the 
one  in  Sidon-on-the-Sea.  K-mun'a/.ar  and  his  mother  built. 
The  temple  of  KMMUII,  referred  to  in  line  17,  was  the  one  which 
ha«l  Keen  />•//'///,  at  least,  by  Bod-4Astart. 

The  chief  importance  of  this  conclusion  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  order  of  accession  of  these  two  kings.  It  the 
temple  on  the  Auwali  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  Esm.  inscrip- 
tion, as  the  facts  thus  far  known  to  us  seem  to  show,  then  it  is 
certain  that  the  reign  of  Bod-'Astart  preceded  that  of  KMHUM- 
'azar.  No  other  commentator  on  the  new  inscription,  so  far  as 
I  kimw,  has  reached  th  is  conclusion,  but  all  have  assumed  the 
iv\iT.se  order.  The  reason  for  the  assumption  has  been,  doubt- 
less, the  supposition  that  the  father  of  l>«»d-'Axtart  ne\n-  ••aim- 
to  the  throne;  hut  this  supposition  has  now  been  proved  false, 
as  will  appear  lielow. 

J"|i!H  j*HN-  >'i'l  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  division 
and  interpretation  which  1  ha\r  adM.cated  i-  tin-  faet  that  it 
frees  us  from  the  worse  than  awk\\anl  D£t!H  .  "  KV-«  -ph 
trict"  pn-xrniv  n,,  ,litlieulty.  The  enuinerat  i«»n  <•!'  the  tlirer 
places  \\itliMiit  tin-  use  of  the  e<  »n  j  n^at  i<>n  ^  has  many  analogies, 
both  Phoenician  ami  Ih-lnvw,  a^  (  h-nm  »nt  -(  iannraii  remarks. 
'l'h«--«-  three  .li-tri,-!-.  \\en-  umlmiltt  e«lly  lar^e  ami  important. 
It  i-  B  useless,  in  \ie\\  ,,f  ,uir  total  lack  «-t  knowledge  Of 

the    Cnjl.liti-.ns   in     the  City    at    tllU    time,    t«>    rnlijeetUIV    \\h\     lhe\ 

\«-'l    meiitinn    iii    this    insri-ipti.Mi.      <  hie    mi-_rht    think    of  a 
dozen    ilansil,!,.  reasons. 


See,  on  ttdf  whole  question,  my  former  article,  pages  189-164. 
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p  C'N,  ''who  built."  These  are  certainly  just  the  words  we 
should  expect  to  see  in  an  inscription  telling  of  the  erection  of  a 
temple.  So  Ma'sub,  line  2,  for  example;  compare  also  the  con- 
stantly recurring  formula  TO  tt^K,  [fV  E>N,  etc.,  in  dedicatory 
inscriptions. 

"ICO'HVl  •  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  with  this  group  of  letters.  It  contains  a  verb;  this 
much  can  be  said  with  confidence.  The  third  letter,  or  the 
sixth,  or  both,  may  be  1  rather  than  *")  .  The  reading  "]&  pjfl  , 

"and  Sidon-in-the-Country  "  (now  adopted  by  Clermont-Gan- 
neau),  which  of  course  first  suggested  itself,  I  clung  to  for  some 
time  ;  it  was  one  of  those  which  I  discussed  in  presenting  my 
paper  to  the  American  Oriental  Society  in  April,  1902.  But 
nothing  can  be  done  with  it;  any  mention  of  Sidon  —  whether 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  city  —  is  altogether  out  of  place  here, 
even  if  pt^K  be  read  in  some  other  way.  As  for  the  reading 
~\W  pl¥>  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely  excluded  by.  the 
fact  that  Sidon  is  feminine.  The  usage  is  unvarying,  from  the 
rft"l  pTV  of  the  Old  Testament  down  to  modern  times,  and  is 
strengthened  besides  by  a  very  distinct  personification  ;  recollect 
how  the  head  of  a  woman,  representing  the  city,  appears  on  the 
Sidonian  coins,  and  how  she  is  called  (also  on  coins)  the 
"mother  "of  various  cities  and  colonies!  Lidzbarski  proposes 
to  read  not  only  1^  ptf,  "Sidon  herrscht,"  but  also  ^'0  ptf, 

"Sidon  regiert,"  in  line  3.  But  neither  is  permissible;  any 
Phoenician  would  certainly  have  written  /"Ht^  and  Jl^t^D  -1  like 
nn.  rOto.  mitt.  etc.  Ferft-forms  ~\&  and  ^'D  would 
of  course  be  possible  in  Phoenician  with  a  feminine  noun;  but 
the  verb  in  the  perfect  tense  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here, 
and  neither  Lidzbarski  nor  any  other  interpreter  of  the  inscrip- 
tion has  proposed  to  use  it. 

Possibly  p¥  =  Arabic  ..wo*  »   "to  complete,"  or  (4th  stem) 

"to  make  solid  or  compact."  *)t^'  could  then  be  the  verb 
(denominative  from  T|{^  ')  "walled,"  the  two  verbs  being 


1  If  Lidzbarski  were  to  be  shown  a  coin  bearing  the  legend 
tJ^"]pn  ,  he  would  at  once  pronounce  it  a  forgery,  and  rightly.  Nor 
would  any  such  combinations  as  "^  JW»  ^jf^'O  fW»  etc.,  be  possible 
in  Hebrew. 
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joined  without  1  in  tlie  way  so  common  in  Syriac.     The  whole 

clause  would  then  be  translated :  M  Who  luiilt  <//"/  .W /»//,/  ,r,,//, ,/ 
this  house."  In  view  of  the  enormously  massive  character  of 
tin-  wall  «»f  tliis  temple-enclosure,  these  words  would  be  most 
appropriate. 

LMlp   "C'   [SCrX*?.      Lidxbarski    remarks,    that    it    is     "Ge- 
schmacksache "    whether  ^Hp  or  uHp  (Kadesh)  is   read  here. 

I  Jut  />  it  i IK- rely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  is  there  no  preponderance 
of  probability  heivr  We  know  t'n»m  the  K>m.  inscription,  lines 
9  and  \)-.),  that  the  gods  were  regularly  termed  £HP-  "holy." 

by  the  members  of  this  dynasty — as  doubtless  through  all  Phoe- 
nicia. A  more  natural  title  than  "  Esnum  the  Holy  Lord." 
'''l'Mrfly»  no  one  COUM  rcMjuiiv.  IJut  on  the  other  hand, 
anything  more  far-fetched  than  this  supposed  allusion  to 
Kadi-h(!)  it  would  he  hanl  to  find.  Why  add  to  the  difficult ii-> 
of  tlic  in>crij.tion.  which  are  already  great  enough,  by  discard- 
ing the  obvious  and  simple  and  dragging  in  the  remote  and 
obscure?  Thus  we  see  one  scholar  and  another  proposing  here, 
in  place  of  p  C'tf,  "who  built,"  a  proper  name  "  Ksbon"  or 
>fm"(!);  in  plan-  of  *Jf?Q*  "reigning,"  the  combination 

••Si. Ion  ,,f  Masai"  (mere  nonsense);  and  linally  "Kadrsh"  in 
place  of  CHp-  "holy."  The  (manufactured)  Hehivw  phrase, 

1D1t2D  C2C?  J'i'  CHp  (<-f.  K>m.  line  17),  whi<-h  seems  to 
ha\e  led  Clermont-(ianneau  astray,  is  n«»t  remarkable  as  a  mere 
verl.al  coincidence  -and  it  i>  notliing  more  than  this. 

a  little  c.,ujrcture  ha>  been  wasted  on  the  question,  why 
the  in*rril»ed  faces  of  these  stones  were  all  turned  toward  the 
inside  of  the  thick  temj.le-wall,  where  they  could  not  be  seen. 

One  commentator  think-  «>f  jmlitKal  reasons;  another,  that  the 
stones  originally  formed  part  of  another  building.  IJut  no  one 
who  1  and  handled  the  stone  itself  can  be  in  doubt  as  to 

the    true    reax.n:    it    was    >imply    in    order    that    the    inscriptions 
miirlit    he  piv-n-xrd.      Thi>  is  limotone  of   the  softest  and   most 
friahle    kind,  broken    l.\    any    blow,  easily    cut     with    the    tii 
nail,    and    rapidly    worn    down    by    weathering.       If    Kin-    I'.o.l- 

rl    had  left    the-,-    records  of   his  building  when*    they 
exposed  to  tl  1  the    rain.  the\    \\..uld   \  .  : 

appeared,       lie  irmi  not  con<-ei-ncd  to  inform  his  c<mtem|M>r.i 
in    tlii-    u;,y.  il,:,t    I,,,    had    built    thr    temple      they   all    kneu    it: 
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what  he  wished  to  do  was  to  make  a  record  for  posterity.  So  the 
Babylonians  did,  with  their  stamped  bricks;  so  we  do  to-day, 
with  our  filled  'corner-stones.'  Therefore  he  employed  every 
possible  means  of  preserving  £he  letters  of  his  inscriptions,  filling 
them  in  with  red  paint,  and  burying  the  inscribed  faces  in  the 
core  of  the  wall.  The  event  has  justified  him,  for  his  record 
has  been  preserved,  in  good  condition,  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years. 

A  word  is  in  place  here  regarding  the  stone  which  I  pur- 
chased in  Sidon,  and  published  in  fac-simile  in  my  former  arti- 
cle in  this  Journal.  Some  of  those  scholars  who  have  mentioned 
it  have  taken  for  granted,  not  unnaturally,  that  it  is  in  New 
Haven.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case.  At  the 
time  when  my  article  was  written,  I  was  still  in  uncertainty  as 
to  how  the  stone  would  be  disposed  of.  In  the  summer  of  1902, 
when  my  account  of  the  inscription  was  ready  for  publication, 
I  wrote  to  the  friend  in  Syria  with  whom  I  had  deposited  the 
stone,  telling  him  of  my  intention  to  write  at  once  to  Constanti- 
nople, informing  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Museum  as  to  its 
whereabouts,  and  putting  it  at  their  disposal.  I  had  strong 
hopes,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Museum 
already  possessed  good  examples  of  the  inscription,  I  might  be 
allowed  to  keep  this  one  for  Yale  University.  But  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  received  answer  from  my  friend  that  he  had  already  sold 
the  stone  for  me,-  since  he  supposed  that  my  chief  interest  in  it 
was  to  use  it  for  publicatioa,  and^  believed  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  it  finally  off  my  hands.  As  I  had  left  him  no  instruc- 
tions, nor  sent  him  any  word  regarding  it  for  more  than  a  year, 
I  could  not  blame  him  for  taking  this  step,  in  which  he  acted 
purely  in  what  he  believed  to  be  my  interest.  I  suppose  that 
the  stone  is  now  in  Paris,  though  I  have  heard  nothing  further 
from  it. 

VI. 
A  NEW  INSCRIPTION  FROM  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ESMUN. 

This  is  another  of  the  Bod-'Astart  inscribed  stones,  which  is 
now  in  Beirut.  I  understand  that  a  full  description  of  it, 
accompanied  by  a  photograph,  is  already  in  process  of  publica- 
tion, and  will  probably  appear  before  these  notes  of  mine  are 
published.  Winckler  has  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  the  Oriental- 
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l/>tt,  ,;,t  ,,,-'/..  it'imj  for  June  15,  in  which  he  gives  the 
text  on  Schroder's  authority. 

My  HIM  knowledge  of  the  inscription  was  derived  from  a 
photograph  of  the  stone  brought  me  (June  19th)  by  my  former 
colleague,  Dr.  Warren  J.  Moulton,  of  New  Haven,  who  had 
himself  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Syria.  It  was  at  once 
plain  from  the  photograph  (which  is  a  very  good  one)  that  the 
new  inscription,  while  in  the  main  identical  with  those  pre- 
viously found,  makes  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  that  it  gives  the  name  of  t/i<  /'<////<  /•  <>/'  /»'•»/-•.  \*t>irt.  It 
was  also  plain  that  the  inscription  is  incomplete  at  the 
beginning  of  each  line,  a  piece  of  considerable  size  hav- 
ing been  broken  away  from  the  stone  here.  The  evidence  of 


thi>  latter  fact  is  abundant  ami  condu>i\  »•.  At  the 
«»f  tin- _/'/-.>•/  line,  before  the  letters  13,  which  arc  the  first  which 
•  an  l.c  distinctly  made  out,  there  is  barely  room  for  six — or  at 
most,  seven — letters.  Yet  this  "0  <-:»n  have  l'.>rmc<l  only  part  of 
a  word,  and  a-i.l«-  fn.m  the  additional  letter  <T  letters  Kflmi^inir 
to  it,  we  have  to  provide  space  for  the  name  rnnC'j,'"O  (seven 
rs!)  at  the  very  least,  and  |>reMinial»l\  -for  a  |  .receding 
"[^•J  in  addition.  We  should  certainly  expect,  moreover,  in 
of  tin-  un\ar\iii'j  u^airc-  in  the  other  in-cri  j.t  ions,  that  this 
DOC  •!•<)  \\ould  he«:in  with  the  cmnplctc  formula:  "13  "1^- 
DJ1V  "|^*J  mriL!*>*  -  At  the  l»eirinniiiLT  "t  tin  line,  the 

end  of  a  letter  i>  plainly  \  isil.le  (sec  the  dra\\  inur).      'I'his  cannot 
be  the  last  lett  the   in<-omj.letr    \vord,  ffiKnOi   with  which 
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the  first  line  ends,  for  then  we  should  have  the  anomaly  of  lines 
beginning  unsymmetrically.  In  all  of  these  inscriptions,  the  first 
letters  of  the  several  lines  are  in  the  same  perpendicular.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  thinl  line,  the  particle  JTK,  at  least,  is 
required  before  the  /"OH.  It  is  very  noticeable,  finally,  that  as 
the  inscription  now  stands  Bod-'Astart  is  not  called  'king  of 
Sidon,'  nor  even  'king'  at  all!  The  [00*70  ^0  at  the  end  of 
line  1  would  most  naturally  be  referred  to  the  name  (Sedeq- 
yaton)  which  immediately  precedes,  just  as  the  QD"l¥  H^D  of 
line  2  certainly  belongs  to  the  preceding  Esmun'azar. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  photograph,  I  restored  the 
whole  inscription  as  follows: 


-f70  frvp-nr  p  'onre  770  mrwn 
onv  *pn  -ffjNOB>K  ^o  p  p  tony  770  DI 
•  enp  ntr  ]nvtft  ^xVp  r  ran  trw  p  trw 

The  text  thus  restored  is  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
typical  inscription  of  the  series,  containing  everything  essential, 
hut  nothing  more,  and  with  the  important  addition  of  the  Sedeq- 
yaton  clause.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  supposed  the  lost  fragment 
to  have  contained  eight  letters  in  each  of  the  first  two  lines,  and 
seven  in  the  third  —  which  is  written  and  spaced  throughout 
somewhat  more  boldly  than  the  other  two. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  conjecture  of  this  nature  receives  such 
speedy  confirmation  as  did  this  one  of  mine.  Dr.  Moulton,  to 
whom  I  had  sent  my  restoration  of  the  inscription,  mailed  to  me 
on  the  16th  of  .July  a  number  of  photographs  which  he  himself  had 
taken  in  Beirut  and  Sidon.  One  of  these  was  a  very  clear  repro- 
duction of  the  right-hand  fragment  of  the  stone  here  described, 
showing  the  ^  of  the  word  D^tVl  in  the  first  line  so  distinctly 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  regard  to  it.2  Another, 
which  aroused  my  interest  much  more  strongly,  was  a  photo- 
graph of  two  small  fragments  of  limestone  bearing  Phoenician 
characters.  Regarding  these  Dr.  Moulton  wrote,  that  they  are 

1  Concluding,  of  course,  that  the  ^  was  carved  by  mistake  instead  of  Q. 
The  mistake  is  an  extremely  easy  one  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet.     The 
overlined  letters  are  those  which  must  have  occupied  the  space  (now 
blank)  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  on  the  large  fragment. 

2  Schroder,  cited  by  Winckler,  I.  c.  ,  reads  (or  conjectures  ?)  J"|  at  this 
point. 
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now  in  the  museum  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in  Beirut, 
whither  they  were  lir<ni«_rlit  at  the  same  time  with  tin-  Bod-'AMart 
inscription.  They  are  of  the  same  limestone  as  the  larger  pieces, 
l»ut  have  not  been  supposed  to  be  related  to  them  in  any  way. 

One  <»t'  the  t\v«.  fragments  contains  the  letters  J1V  and  part  of 
tin-  toll- '\vin-_r  D:  the  t\v<.  letters  mi  the  other  Dr.  Moulton 
thought  mi«_rlit  he1?*.  I  subjoin  a  reproduction  of  his  photo- 
graph: the  fountain-pen  leaning  against  one  of  the  fragment  > 
-er\esto  show  their  >i/e.'  It  was  at  once  plain  to  me — and  I 


think  no  one  will    dispute  the   conclusion      that    the-e    are/. 
<;/'///•    ////.NX///-/  fr-Kjnit  nt .       'I'he    MIIC   CMII t  a i niii _«r  t  he  W( »rd    D^IV 
nally  joiin-d  i ni ninl lately  mi  t«»  the  l>eginningof  line  '.'  ( \\  lien- 
the  i -nd  of  the  letter  D  is  still  plainly  tn  !»«•  v«-«-n  ! )  :  the  MI  her.  - 

taining  the  letters  H*  (not  *?*),  joined  im  mediately  MU  to  the  heirin- 

niii'_r  «>f   line  :',.  the    letter^  |',, ruling   the   latter  pan    of   the   word 

1  Unfortunately,  the  stones  were  photograph',  1  in  the  shadow;  and  as 
the letten hare lotl much ol  ih«-ir  'ii-hnetne.ss  in  III.-PI 
•  iiK-tion  in  li.ilt  I..IM  .  the  i. -uli  j,  ix>t  very  satisfactory,  even  in  the  best 
i  in  |  r.'ssions  from  the  plate,    still.  tli«>  practised  eye  will  generally  be 
able  to  make  out  every  one  of  the  characters. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  and  from  the  draw- 
ing which  I  append,  that  the  Phoenician  characters  of  these  two 
small  fragments  are  exactly  the  same,  in  form  and  size,  as  those 
of  the  main  inscription.  No  one  will  be  surprised  that  the 


pieces  do  not  exactly  fit  on  to  the  larger  stone  ;  it  would  be  a 
miracle  if  they  did,  in  view  of  the  rough  handling  which  the 
original  block  must  have  received.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
any  part  of  the  shattered  end  should  have  been  preserved.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  pieces  were  purposely  broken  off,  and 
reduced  in  size,  by  the  workmen  who  found  the  stone,  with  the 
aim  of  making  as  many  separate  'inscriptions'  —  and  thus  as 
much  money  —  as  possible.  This  has  often  been  done,  to  the 
sorrow  of  archaeologists. 

The  complete  inscription,  restored  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
material,  reads  as  follows.  Letters  supplied  by  conjecture  I 
have  enclosed  in  square  brackets;  those  which  are  indistinct 
have  a  dot  above. 


frvp-re  p  ,'Drrra  •pn 

1*70  irjttOB'N  "l^tt  p  p  ,  Drry  rpD  D'J 

B>  JO^N*?  w*?^  p  ,  r  ran  ma*  p  trw 

"  The  king,  Bod-'-Astart,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  Sedeq- 
yaton,  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  grandson  <>f 
the  king  Esmurtazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians;  he  who  built  this 
house;  he  built  it  for  his  god,  Esmun,  the  Holy  Lord.'1 

Line  1.  The  head  of  the  1  in  DJ"l¥  is  fairly  distinct  in  the 
photograph.  Not  one  of  the  preceding  letters  can  be  made  out, 
as  the  stone  is  badly  damaged  here.  The  first  letter  on  this 
fragment  was  probably  the  ")  in  {Wlt^  • 

The  name  Sedeq-yaton,  "  Sedeq  gave,"  is  itself  interesting. 
This  is  the  plainest  instance,  thus  far,  of  the  use  of  plV  (the 

1  1  have  substituted  Q  for  the  ^  of  the  original. 
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of  Philo.  Bybl.)  as  the  proper  name  of  a  god.1     We  had 

already  "p2p"TV  on  Phoenician  coins,  and  the  naim-s  ^XpHV 

and  "O"TpT:>  in  South  Arabian  inscriptions.  With  these  might 
also  be  compared  tin-  plVO^O  of  the  Old  Testament;  see 
Moore,  Commt  ///•//•//  •  »,  tl»  Hook  of  Judges,  p.  15  f. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  Bod-'Astart's  father 
occupied  the  throne  of  Sidon.  If  my  previous  conclusions  are 
justified  (and  especially  the  conclusion  that  the  temple  on  the 
Auwali  is  mentioned  in  the  K-m.  inscription),  it  would  follow 
that  Sedeq-yaton  was  the  elder  brother  of  Tabnit,  and  reigned 
before  him.  This  is  decidedly  the  easiest  supposition,  more- 
over, in  view  of  what  we  know  of  the  respective  ages  of  Talmit 
ami  his  son  K>iminM/ar  at  the  time  of  their  death;  see  my 
former  article,  pages  168  f.  The  order  of  the  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  as  we  know  them,  would  accordingly  be:  Esinuira/ar 
I.,  ^ede.j-yat«»n,  Tabnit,  Bod-'A-tart.  |  Km-'A-tart  and|  KSmun- 
4azar  II.  The  genealogical  table  would  have  the  following 
form: 

K-iuun'azar  I. 


Sed»-q-yaton  Tabnit  Kni-'Astart 


Und-4Astart  nin'a/ar  II. 

A-  t<>  the  _irrainlil«H|uent  tith-.  "  King  of  Kings"  (!),  lu-n- 
a]>j»li«''l  t«>  Scdeq-yaton,  it  is  of  little  use  to  ronjrct  mv.  l»ut  it 
u.i-  |»r«»l»al>ly  nn-rc  verbal  glory.  Titles  cost  nothing,  cs|»ccially 
when  they  are  intrn.lnl  i<>  1..-  l.uricd  >t  raiirhl  \v  ay  in  a  stone  wall. 
It  may  be  that  I»«Hl--A-tart  wi>lu-«l  here  to  assert  ///.<  t'atlu-r'«. 
mlnenoe  over  Talmit.  tin-  father  of  hi»  youiijrer  cousin  (and 
rival?!  K-ninn-a/ar,  whose  mother,  the  priestess  and  queen 
Kni-\\-tart.  was  undoubtedly  very  inlliieiit  ial  in  Sidon.  l»iit 
Mich  guesses  as  this  have  little  value. 

'.      The  tinal  Q  \\ith  which    I    have  be^un    this   line  can- 


I.-  names  |n*HV  ;"l(l  "tVJH*  are  well  known.     Kn.m  the  ihtli.  ult\ 
ding  any  aatisfactory  etymologj-  u  ......  t  tin-  k'«»«l  1V»  one 

ia  tempted  to  conjecture  1  1  i;it  it  is  merely  an  abbreviate  •«  I  form  .if 
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not  have  stood  at  the  end  of  line  1 ;  its  presence  there  would 
have  made  the  lino  much  too  long  in  proportion. 

The  D  in  the  first  DJ"IV  is  practically  certain.  Both  ends  of 
the  letter  are  preserved. 

Line  3.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
way  of  beginning  this  line.  Compare  especially  the  ..second 
inscription  published  by  Berger,  where  the  f  fOH  7VN  at  the 
end  must  have  been  preceded  (and  governed)  by  the  verb  ?^. 
See  above,  page  213. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  this  inscription  supports  my  division  and  interpretation 
of  the  other.  The  clause  ^0  . . . .  D*  f"TCO  is  omitted  bodily, 
and  the  bare  possibility  that  ^t^O  might  have  been  construed 
with  |3  JTN ,  instead  of  with  what  precedes,  is  thus  finally 
removed.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  pause  after  f ,  and  that  fOil 
is  governed  by  the  preceding  verb,  not  by  the  following,  appears 
as  plainly  here  as  in  the  second  Paris  inscription  (which  ends 
with  the  word  f).  And  finally,  the  omission  of  the  word-com- 
plex "ICO'W  here  shows  that  whatever  "it  contained  was  of  only 
minor  importance  (as  my  former  translation  also  regarded  it). 
"That  it  could  not  have  contained  the  name  Sidon  seems  to  be 
beyond  question. 


Postscript.  The  above  was  already  in  type  when  the  Revue 
Biblique  for  July,  1903,  containing  Lagrange's  "  Nouvelle  note 
sur  les  inscriptions  du  temple  d'  Echmoun,"  pp.  410-419,  came 
into  my  hands.  Lagrange  offers  some  new  suggestions  relative 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bod-'Astart  inscription,  and  then 
appends  a  brief  discussion  of  the  new  member  of  the  series, 
the  restoration  of  which  I  have  attempted  above.  He  gives  the 
text  of  Schroder,  supposing  the  inscription  to  be  complete  at 
the  right  hand,  and  to  have  begun  with  the  words  r)[*)fiB^"OJ 
?21  ;  but  appreciates  the  great  difficulties  which  attend  this  read- 
ing, and  states  forcibly  the  chief  among  them.  He  gives  inter- 
esting and  important  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Schroder, 
who  has  examined  the  stone  itself.  Two  sentences  in  particular, 
regarding  the  doubtful  characters  in  the  first  line,  call  for 
special  comment.  After  remarking  that  the  first  distinct  letter 
is  V  Schroder  proceeds:  "  Elle  est  precedee  par  un  trait  qui  ne 
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peut  etre  que  la  haste  du  f</"\  h-ttre  finale  du  nom 
fondateur  du  temple  d'  Echmoun."  Ami  a  little  further  on: 
"Sur  la  photographic  de  P  inscription  .....  mi  voit  entre  le 
waw  et  la  haste  du  n  final  du  nom  de  Bodachtoreth  uu  trait  qui 
peut  imluire  en  envur  les  savants  qui  n'ont  pas  vu  la  pienv  ni 
1*  empreiiite  en  papier  «lr  F  in-cript  ion."  \\'itli  all  respect  for 
the  authority  of  so  experienced  and  careful  a  witness  as  Dr. 
Schroder,  and  with  due  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
seen  neither  the  stone  itself  nor  a  squeeze  of  the  inscription, 
I  must  nevertheless  record  my  own  conviction  that  the  shaft 


(*' ha«te")  of  tin-  letter  in  <  i  m 'Midi  i><  nut  that  <>!'  a  H  •  '"  l"»th 
uf  tlic  |i|iutu<_rr;i]ihx  in  in\  jM^vcx^imi  the  line  iv  <li>t  iurt  ly  .  nrved 

i-ely  as  I  have  .Iraxvn  it),  furininir  t  he  exact  e..iinterpart, 
in  both  -h:i|M-  an.l  IdiLftli.  .•!'  tin-  -haft  uf  the  J  which  follows  ID 
the  wunl  p.  Wuiihl  S«-hr...l«-r  ha\e  tliuiiu'lit  <»t'  the  Irtt.  T 

if    it   had  n«M   liri-n  fur  the  -ii|i|»u-»-.l    m-rr--ity  "t    lillini:  this 

:h  the  n. HIM     |',.,.|   (Altar1  \       Or  the    ini-lea.linir  line 

••iM-tueen    tin-  1  an«l    the    shaft     uf    the  n        against     \\hich     he 

warns  us,  it  is  plainly  l«»    l.r  -e.-n  in  ..ne  ..f    the  t  \\ ..  photographs 

which   I  ha\.        !•    forma  the  downward  continuation  «•»'  the 
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upper  vertical  stroke  of  the  3  (though  swerving  slightly  from 
its  direction),  and  ends  at  a  point  about  half-way  between  the 
middle  points  of  the  shafts  of  the  ^  and  the  J.  It  is  so  evi- 
dently the  result  of  accident  that  I  omitted  it  in  my  fac-simile, 
and  chose,  for  the  sake  of  caution,  to  leave  the  upper  stroke  of 
the  ^  unfinished.  That  I  was  right  in  so  doing  seems  now  to 
be  proved  by  Schroder's  valuable  testimony. 
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